The week 


Polytechnic lecturers decide 
against strike but plan protests 
over cuts 

Cabinet committee tells UGC to 
help exploit Inventions 

Postgraduate grants rise 
announced 

Alhlone Press sold again in 


NORTH AMERICA 

Foundation commits $10m over 
five years to “search for 
geniuses*' 

Stanford restores foreign language 
requirement 

Reagan appoints nuclear physicist 
as his science adviser 

OVERSEAS 6 

Admission to higher education in 
Poland will be easier this year, 
says Polich government 
Conference on Saudi Arabia’s 
manpower crisis 
I wenty-fivc per cent of overseas 
students in West Germany drop 

Asians reject both western and 
marxist social science 

ARTICLES 7. |3 

Nagalo Crcquer talks to Professor 
Randolph Quirk, London's new 
vice chancellor, 7 
Robin McK ie examines the state of 
research into sleep, 8 
Higher education and (lie labour 
market: Che first Levcrhulmc 
seminar, 9-11 
Eminaniutl Le Roy Ladurle 
examines nineteenth century 
aftiludesto development 
through the lens of Balzac's 
“country doctor”, 12-13 

BOOKS 15 .22 

H.B. Nlsbet reviews “Nietzsche on 
Tragedy" by M.S. Silk and J.P. 
Stem, 15 

E.P. Hennock reviews a new book 
by Harold Perkin, 6 
J.R. Ravetz on witch-hunting, 17, 
and C. J . Adkins on statistical 
physics, 18 

BOOKS ON LAW 19-22 

The role of the socl 0I scientist in 
court, EEC law, children in 
divorcecases, Lord Denning, the 
development of Criminology are I 
among the subjects of new books 1 

on law 

1 

OPINION 30 . 32 ] 

Patrick Nuttgeiis examines l 

rdaiions with local authorities In t 
the light of ah Incident at Leeds; < 
Fiona Mactaggart of the NIJS 1 

discusses overseas students in 1 

Union View; Don's Diary from * 

Christopher Ormeli, 30. Keith ; 

Hampson coils for a new impetus [| 
to be given to the polytechnics: r 
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Signalled or signalling? - the 
role of the state in manpower 
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STUDENT REPORTS 
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This is the first substantial, but often TlSs^nd is that industry is not 
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be collated in time for the Exainl» 
Meeting. 

Thanks. 

May! 

STUDENT REPORTS ' 
Sorry to have to bother you auia.faf 
we are still wailing for some tfurd-jiii 
student reports. Remember, thus: 
now urgently needed for collettois: 
readiness for the Examiners Meefig‘ 
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seminar, higher education and the If fho cimni., , y ® ars does not inspire confidence, 

labour market, is the nearest thing to Uie SU PP*J 01 An impartial foreign rating of the 

an active policy issue in higher educa- j . . quality of British institutions would 

Hon today. Of course, there are the S r ROUateS IS Used probably rank Industry rather low and 

cuts and their consequences which . higher education rather high, so why 

appear to most an almost hyper-active as Bn active allow the judgment of the former to 

issue of policy, but they are almost . . override that of the latter, especially in 

entirely about public expenditure and instrument of W tech nology areas where people in 

hardly at all about higher education. h, 8 her education have a considerable 

So, disastrous as they are, they should industrial Dftlfrv* knowledge-lead? - 

Sli discussi ?. n a ^ut p y 7 Thjs , eaves hi . er ^ . 


STUDENT REPORTS 
i Final noie, Any outstanding stoda 
reports must be submitted by tooex- 
row (May 15th) if they are to bi 
available at the Examiners Meeliq. 


, STUDENTS REPORTS , 
Janet tells me that one or two m«nlw 
of the department have still notsubsoi 
ted reports on their third-year* 
dents. I know that this is a partkultils 
busy part of the term but please non 
that Janet needs these reports tyrew 
if she is to complete her collation a 
time for the Examiners Meeting. 
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what new principle or motif might ■■■■■■»■■ 
replace the conveniently vague but Then.tl 
P°* ar I u Ny eloquent Robbins principle customer, 


there is the second 
r, the employers oi 


K r ^-J i0n rath ^ r ?'«(»■ so wh y time die Examiners Meeting, 
allow the judgment of the former to 

override that of the latter, especially in May \ 

high technology areas where people in 

higher education have a considerable STUDENTS REPORTS 

knowledge-lead? • Listen. 1 wnnt to talk to you all &b 

This leaves higher education’s third my notes. Thnt's right. My note 
and most powerful customer, the , mcan 0,1 A pHI 30th (Yes, that's rij 

Stuff) NaI Anlll fioAn »1>. _ f hnnl In A ^.11\ T .. — .k. I 


and helo to mnstn nt H e ^ U5 ^ mcr . me employers of graduates. L"* 0 " education m the first place, it 
around whirh hfii!?i^ t ^i ne 'r? insensus A ® ajn prospect is of growinc bas lwo tmportant interests in the 
WoSn tK confusion. Once when graduate were out P ut of th , e - as a substantial 

of the new Lererhulme ^iw™m taSk ,n hort supply because Sf the exclusive era P«oy« through central and local 

~ " Leverhu me programme nature of access to higher education, it WpainmU nationalized industries, 

°! ? f 0011111 P er haps be safely assumed that 0,hcr P ubl,c services (including of 
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thinking thatanv sucMKnr „Si! flential students would be well in- niglier education), and ns the bother you again”. Bother? 
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igher education DrioridM ° f ties . so demands of the labour tradl ti°n and cultural standards (what iWr/i a request so basic that inm o 

s 8 with Robbins on t ™ uld “Wj be mediated ° f ^ ou ! d «g ar d not simply as normal academic life it V 
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fl nd most powerful customer, the IP can 0,1 April 30th (Yes, that's ri| 
id category of J 8 ? 1 Not on 4 { does the state pay for back In April) I wrote asking , 
of graduates. |! ,8hcr ed V calion in the first pince, it politely for student reports andgh 
of growing has lwo im P° r, ant interests in the J? 111 n whole week to send them 
aduateswere out P u t of the system - as a substantial W1,nt hnppened? Nothing. Not i 
: the exclusive era P ,o y er through central and local report. Silence. 

1 education it 8°vemment, nationalized industries, So I tried again. Right? J 1 
assumed that olhcr P llb lic services (including of “bother tuck . On Mny 7th it was 
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have been regarded as totally 
sary. Agnin nothing huppencd.-Nf 
damn thing. 

Then Muy 14th. Yes? Remembef 
third note. I used n little psychw 
there, didn't I? I wrote “any outsw 


than the drift of studen demxnH T„ n " c , 11,gniy ,ntellJ gent and so, except P e ««? At the momenf-most people lngt requests”. Right? Tried to i» 
determining Driorities wiihin^Ka L n I n i5?j l , reni L, cases ake doctors, easily mstinclively answer no. But is this first you n little. Were you the onto <■ 
tem.From^h^time^^ Rohffi; S?'??' Physicisls could bi a "d instinctive response That sort of thing. But, you J 

Re port was first publisheVirri^^nnd fcl up ^3 r d °wn?) as engineer;, sensible? After alVyoucannot have ^at? EVERY ONE OF V 
even before, ma?y distrusted " e g! ecle d manpower plaoningwithout planning. 


Will i i r lf 


Sampson on research and David 
Marlin, 31 

MextWeek 


Eric Hontberger reviews ( ho loiters 
or Ernest Hemingway 
Interview with Prolessor Gordon 
e *. r T? °, n Panning studies 
Scotland's threaten eddlcHonarr 
projects ■ 

Natural History courses • 
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Report was first publishedinlQMnnH Th!rt«e,?£i? r do 'J n? ) as ongineer^. sensible? After all, youcannot have ^hat? EVERY ONE OF J 
even before, many distrusted the'/oip JS! i | u 1 ?,'. of oourse i neglected manpower planning without planning KN EW THAT I'D NOT RECHT 
ser-faire ° f ** divfde be- The state already takes a proS A SWGLE REPORT. Didn’t^ 

in the austere and rather altruistic m ath e m a h e ^ a ^ d arts and laterest ln the luture investment of F An , d l hen my final ploy. « 
liberalism of. the '‘Robb ^ DrinriDle' SSh « b f- ed sclences - The P bys ' cal ^sources: why should it not f ourlh no *®- May 21st. "Janet tel 
Indeed it could bFmeHStta ‘nSP 110 ? X * , even more ^‘^samewitli regard to even more ■ - ” “Janet neW. TtVliot ttii 

binary policy and the (feation of the of th^ Rnvfh simply that ^ most areas valuabib human resources? longer, you see. It’s Janet. Your 


-ore toevea more 
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to* J? nEr? W3S B , deliberate attempt ates were employed^ a? the^ market What i tbis i S' ould re quire , however, is 

LL?" prescriptive. Certainly it was supply-lea rather than dem^rnt^ a com P lete change in the approach of 
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steers. Even today it is clear that' Sadlv the *trenoth «r 9 nly because forecasting itself spnf 

manpower planning in some form will ments Is being eroded all the al ® nals ,t° die market to which it 


longer, you see. It’s Janet. Your| 
departmental secretary, who if 
twice as hard as any of you Sot * bs 
one quarter of the money, can't fr 
to do her job because Of voar ® 
inefficiency. Right? 
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ordering of the system i htff 6 re " mucb more to do v^th the-, cultural usetPni’nr! oo» 8up R y of graduates is note about the note about the 
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Anything, But I must know 
THERE ANYBODY OUT THI 


Head-on clash 
likely over 
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poly funding 


Scots join 
forces to 
fight UGC 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish correspondent 
Scotland's eight universities are to 


bv John O’Leary penalise efficiency among their 

principals and polytechnic Dr Rickctl has set three cunditions 
aie heading for a clash with the on any scheme adopted: that the 
ncnl over pro pus ills for n new polytechnics should receive at least as 




College principals and polytechnic 
are heading for a clash with the 


Government over proposals for n new 
system of funding their institutions. 

Both have warned that they would 
not put their names to a scheme 
supported hy the Department of 
Education and Science tpr financing 
public sector higher education in 1^82- 
5. The scheme is the front-runner for 
adoption ut next month’s crucial meet- 
ing of the study group on the manage- 
ment of the AFE pool. 


Time is running out for the group to 
oduce recommendations if (leadlines 


produce recommendations if deadlines 
are to be met for the calculution of next 
year’s allocations. But two recent 
meetings have foiled to produce agree- 
ment nnd civil servants are now work- 
ing on a draft report to be discussed in 
July. 

The source of dispute is a report 


great n share of the pool, that due 
Id credit he given Tor economics in staf- 
iic fing uml that major institutions should 
of operate on u common basis. The 
ng CDP’s own proposals, based on stu- 
12- dent numbers, have yet to be discussed 
or by the study group. 

:t- Mr Merritt said this week that he was 
[c- hopeful that a mutually acceptable 
scheme could still be found. It would 
to have to apply to at least the Ml or 7U 
ics major colleges, if not all those offering 
xt advanced courses, 
nt Although the sub-group rejected a 
•e- common system because not nil col- 


on hark on n unique co-operation prog- 
ramme in face of die prospective cuts 
bv the University Cirants Committee. 


Pi 


leges completed the detailed returns 
required of the polytechnics. Mr Mer- 
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"At the annual conference of the 
university courts, it was agreed that the 
principals would circulate aiming each 
other their copies of (lie HOC alloca- 
tion letters once they were received, 
and that there would be a joint attempt 
to ensure file present range ot couises 
in Scottish universities was main- 
tained. 

The principal of St Andrews Uni- 
versity. Dr J Steven Watson said the 
nice ling was like “like Wellington's 
soldiers behind the lines of Torres 
Vedrus - we didn't exactly love one 
another, but we knew if we didn't hung 


together, we'd hang one by one". 

The keynote of the meeting was 
struck hy "a statement from Glasgow 
Universiiy court urging that the fun- 
damental' difference between Scot- 


prepared by a sub-group, which would 
produce a system of unit costs based on 


produce a system of unit costs based on 
staff/student ratios with an additional 


allowance for extra expenditure. But, 
because of an absence of common 
data, polytechnics and colleges would 
be assessed differently. 

In the report the sub-group admits 
that its proposed system could act a 
disincentive to'insiitutions to cut back 
on staffing and even encourage them to 
recruit more students than standards 
dictate in order to safeguard their 
grant. 

Before the last meeting of the study 
group both Dr Ray Rickett, chairman 
of tne Committee of Directors of 
Polytechnics, and Mr Neil Merritt, 
chairman of the principals’ group, the 
Standing Conference, circulated let- 
ters expressing their concern at the 
recommendations. Both oppose the 
idea of separate systems for the two 
types of institution and are anxious not 


ritt insisted that there would be no 
difficulty in providing the relevant 
information. 

A modification of the sub-group's 
recommendations is likely to be strong- 
ly supported by the DES when the full 
committee reconvenes. Ministers are 
known lo be anxious for an early 
settlement which will pave the way for 
a rationalization of courses during 
1982-3. 
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The talks are running in tandem with 
further discussions on the local author- 


Chelsea attacks ‘vicious, 
cretinous’ report 


ities' plans for a national body for by Ngaio Crequer 

public sector higher education! A . u - 

second officials' meeting made some The principal of Chelsea College this 


Dr Lionel Butler, principal of Royal 
Holloway College flatly rejected the 


acwuiiu UIIUIOU Pltvuuft Iiiuviw JWI1IV - r , ii ■ L!- 

progress on the question of effective described proposals to dose his 
control of authorities’ spending and a college as “vicious and cretinous and 


view in the report that they should 
phase out his department of physical 


third meeting has been arranged. 
However, ministers still favour a 


vowed to resist them to the end. 

The proposals are contained in the 


nuwcvcii Miiuiauia juu ^ . 

body independent of vested interests second report of lhe Swinncrion-Dver 
which can meet on equal terms with the committee which says that London 
Universiiy Grants Committee. They University should < dose at least one 
are prepared to persevere with talks, site, merge Westfield and Bedford 
having ruled out legislation in the Colleges and close the dep^raent of 
planned Further Education Bill. physical sciences at Royal Holloway. 
p The detads of the report are on page 2. 


are prepared to persevere with talks, site merge Westfield and Bedford 
having ruled out legislation in the Colleges and close the department of 


planned Further Education Bill. 


Tomin stripped of citizenship 


sciences. 

“We arc genuinely puzzled by this 
statement. 1 think the committee 
formed the image that because we are 
known for our Victorian buildings this 
whs an unlikely place for the physcial 
sciences. We are very disappointed 
that although we met lhe committee a 
month ago ft was clear they had already 
formed this view. 

He said the academic staff published 


by Paul Rather 

Dr Julius Tomin has been deprived of 
his Czech citizenship because of re-" 
marks about Poland quoted in an 
article in The THES, and reproduced 
on the same day in The Times. 

Last week Dr^ Tomin, a distinguished 
Greek scholar, was summoned to the 
Czech embassy in London and handed 
a two-page “decision" . saying his 
nationality had been removed because 
he had participated in activities against 
the Czechoslovak republic. 

The offending paragraph ( The 
THES September 12, 1980), described 
as a commentary by Dr Tomin on 
Polish events, said: “He was wnry of 
commenting on recent Polish stnkes 
hut he hoped the events would pour 
pride into Czech workers." 

Dr Tomin, now a senior member of 
Baliiol College, Oxford, lodged an 
appeal, as he is entitled, while still at 


The report said that Chelsea was He said the academic staff published 
highly regarded in science education, on average two science papers a year 
nursing and history and philosophy of per person of high quality. To take 
science but it was not confident that away the physical sciences from a 
the same could be said of the rest of carefully organised academic program- 
rhelsea. The other departments, me would not be surgery', but mutila- 



sdence but it was not confident that 
the same could be said of the rest of 
Chelsea. The other departments, 
which constitute the bulk of the col- 
lege’s work should be reviewed with n 
view to phasing out those which did not 
come up to standard. 

The principal Dr Charles Phelps, 
said he was “absolutely furious” about 
the report and had immediately written 


away tne pnysicat sciences tram a 
carefully organised academic program- 
me would not be surgery', but mutila- 
tion. he said. 

Lord Annan has asked heads of 
school lo comment on the report hy 
June 19 and the university will discuss 


theproposals in July. 

Tne Implicit suggestion that the 


to Lord Annan, the vice chancellor, to 
register his disgust. 

“Klrt nollonfl (tne Kp^n cinolpd nnt mf 


Tne implicit suggestion mat me 
larger colleges are necessarily more 
academically distinguished than the 
smaller ones has also been rejected. 
^No college Has been singled out for Dr John Black . principal of Bedford 
such viciousness, and in the cretinous said: “We refute absolutely the idea 
manner that we have been. The com- that centresof excellence are only to be 
mittee says it bases its views on the found in large colleges and that a whole 
invldual judgment of its mem be is. This college can itself be a centre of excc Il- 
ls a libellous remark. encc is just plain silly." 

“We entirely reject this report. This He said the college was nlwuys 
committee of academic organisation prepared to talk with others about 
has come up with the most academical- collaboration but that Bedford College 

■ j. V i .j..... » u«.l itc cif a in D Aaonic Pnrlf wtf-H* 


land’s educational system and that of 
England and Wales be taken into 
accnunt in any rationalization of Brit- 
ish universities. 

Glasgow urgently wished lo cooper- 
ate with other Scottish university 
courts to make sure that "any impend- 
ing rationalization programme will run 
reduce the range of courses taught in 
Scottish universities and that the 
courses will continue to make a full 
contribution to meeting the needs of a 
modern industrialized country as well 
as those of Scottish school-leavers". 

Talks on rationalization included 
small departments, of which there is a 
considerable number in Scotland, the 
four divinity faculties, and the libraries 
service. It was also suggested there 
should be mutual consultation before 
uppointments to vacant posts were 
made. 

The conference is likely to recon- 
vene in September once the courts 
have made an initial assessment of (he 
implications of the cuts for their uni- 
versity, but it is expected that the 
principals will have met before that. 

Dr Watson said the principals fell 
that Government policies were “horr- 
ibly mistaken” but that there would be 
no reprieve “the prospects are very 
dark for higher education in Scotland", 
he said. 

St Andrews’ senate has already sent 
a letter to the UGC warning that no 
irrevocable decision should oe made 
about any university subject without 
full prior consultation with (he uni- 
versity concerned, 

Tlie letter said the senate also found 
the idea of “first, second and third 
division universities, mooted in the 
press, inimical to the concept of a 
university as an interdisciplinary com- 
munity of scholars and researchers. 

Union view, page 31 


He said the college was nlwuys 
epared to talk with others about 


Dr Tomin: ‘wary of comment' 


ly disorganised views.' 


He praised the quality of Chelsea's 
students, which he said bore compari- 


and its site in Regents Park were 
inseparable. 

Dr Robert Barnes, of Queen Eli- 


il DrTbmin left Czechoslovakia with 

his family last August after continued V' 1 ■“ 

and nftM hntfnl notice harassment were expelled for attending. 


and often brutal police harassment 
forced him to abandon a series of 


ord dons, including Dr also said that although the report had 
, the Master of Baliiol, talked about consortia it had not 
it attending. really considered any viable proposals 

Background, pBge 3 in detail. 


University Teachers was highly critical 
of the references lo Chelsea College. 


Lender, back puge 


Unions form lobby 

Trade unions representing lecturers, 
students, and ancillary staff, were 
meeting this week under the aegis of 
theTUC to finalise plans for a national 
educational alliance to lobby against 
“short-sighted" Government cuts. 

The unions are exacted to hold a 
conference in the autumn. One aim of 
the new lobby will he lo increase access 
for those disadvantaged by class, sex, 
age. ethnic origin, or physical hand- 
icap. 


Eric Homberger 
on Hemingway, 15 


Vichy France — rule 
or exception, 12 


Managers and the 
“British Disease”, 13 i 


Eastern Europe 
on the brink, 8 
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Ngaio Crequer reports on Swinnerton-Dyer’s second discussion document 
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London University should close nt 
least one college, merge two more und 
contract teaching in some subject 
areas, tinder proposals made by die 
committee on academic organisation, 
chaired by Sir Peter Swinnerton-Dyer, 
vice chancellor oF Cambridge. 

The report, which is the second 
discussion document produced by the 
committee, says that in deciding which 
sites should be relinquished the prime 
consideration must be the preservation 
of excellence and the need to preserve 
departments unique in London. 

Other factors are the relative cost of 
sites, the suitability of buildings and 
their accessibility and attractiveness as 
places for students to live and work. 

With this in mind the committee has 
divided the 16 non-medical schools 
into six groups. 

The London School of Economics, 
King s. Imperial and University Col- 
lege are I lie major cent res of excellence 
in the university. Although courses or 


Excellence still the 
main criterion 


departments might have to he closed, 
“closure of an entire site or even major 
surgery seems to us unihinknblc.” 

Queen Mary College lias a good 
reputation. is cheap to run and has n 
unique course unit scheme. It is also an 
advantage In have a major university 
hist it ut ion in the East End of London. 
There is no case For closure. 

The report says it is important to 
have at least one school mainly cater- 
ing for part-lime students but there is 
considerable scope for sharing build- 
ings with other schools, and Birkbcck 
could give up some of its rented 
accommodation. The vice-chancellor 
or Court should try to facilitate in- 
creased sharing between Birkbcck and 
University College. 

The School of Oriental and African 
Studies. Wye College, the School of 
Pharmacy, the Royal Veterinary Col- 
lege and the Institute uf Education. 
SOAS, the report points out, serves a 
national need, but this cannot be 
considered purely in n London context . 
The Foreign Secretary should set up a 


‘ committee to assess the changed 
1 national need, and this could include 
' reference to Russian and Eastern 
European Studies. 

Something must be dune about the 
state of the preclinicnl buildings of the 
KVC, since “we doubt if they cun for 
very much longer be kept up to the 
increasingly high standard that is de- 
manded of veterinary schools.” 

Nationally, at least one veterinary 
school should be closed within the 
decade and unless London acted, this 
could well he the RVC. There should 
be consideration of moving preclinical 
work to join the clinical departments at 
Potters Bar or of combining teaching 
with that of preclinical medical stu- 
dents. 

The committee- will consider the 
other institutions in this section in its 
final report in the autumn. 

Bedford, Westfield and Royal 
Hullowuynrc small, coverawide range 
of subjects and attract students of 
comparable ability. In the humanities 
and mathematics they are of compar- 
able distinction but Royal Holloway is 
weaker in science, but also cheaper 
than the other two. 

Bedford and Westfield should form 
a consortium, even if the university 
faced no financial problems. Many of 
their departments are below optimum 
size. Without a consortium, says the 
report, “we think thnt each school 
separately will be at risk in view of the 
reduction which we expect in total 
student numbers in the university." 

Eventually it should occupy only one 
site. The Bedford site is more acces- 
sible to the rest of the university and, 
unlike Westfield, it would be hard to 
envisage it being used for anything but 
educational purposes. But student resi- 


dences at Westfield should be retained. 

The committee is divided in its views 
on Royal Holloway. It has the most 
attractive site and remarkable build- 
ings of any London school. Though 
remote, it is not as inaccessible as 
distance suggests, it is cheap, and has 
scope for development. 

But of concern is the natural scien- 
ces, in particular the physical sciences 
where student numbers, (as at Bedford 
and Westfield) are below the desirable 
minimum. One suggestion would be to 
phase out natural sciences, but not 
mathematics and increase numbers in 
humanities. But this would leave a 
school without science, which is dis- 
liked. A less drastic proposal would be 
to phase out physical sciencebut retain 
biological science. 

At Queen Elizabeth College student 
numbers should not be allowed to 
diminish. 

In u better financial climate there 
would have to be serious consideration 
of the possibility of rebuilding QEC on 
part of the site of Royal Holloway to 
form a consortium or single college! At 
present this would only be realistic if 
the sale of the QEC site made enougli 
to pay for the necessary new buildings, 
and Court should investigate this. 

If the above were not possible there 
could be a closer relationship between 
Queen Elizabeth and Imperial College 
which could in the long run lead to tne 
incorporation of QEC into Imperial. 

Chelsea College is scattered, and the 
intention of the University Grants 
Committee is to concentrate it on three 
sites, but this will require a great deal 
of money which it will be difficult to 
justify in times of contraction. 

“Chelsea is highly regarded in some 
areas - for example science education, 


Brosan lets go of the reins 

Klf l_LL! 


by David Jobbins that 1 am able to deal with the ride down 

iriSstas: 

t "-ta7,vi™Wn.r rom .c h .™ u 0 r 

HIs decision follows two years of j. . . ... 
personal setbacks. NELP has twice . H . * hls week: “1 shall be 60 in 
narrowly avoided compulsory redun- Augus | wf sh to retire. Sixty is a 
dancles and Dr Brosan’s proposals to respec ! B f J . retirement age and I am 
shed many of the polytechnic’s non- re5 j^® b ty retiring." 
vocational courses have been thwnHPri . . Aimou Bn he will not officially sever 


— '"■V puijiwimiL a nun- A |il a . i * ,.. D 

vocational courses have been thwarted. >.< AimoUB , he not ofOclally sever 
. Despite his assurances that “there Is ?n«° fc nc ? Jon wHh NELP until August 
no great dash with the governing body l ? MZ * he “ ta Wng (wo terms’ leave of 
or the unions,” his resignation letter alMe,lce from January 1 . 

■ JmII. <1 .1 ■ . Tl._.. .... IJ • . . _ 


admits that the polytechnic Is 


through a (rough In Its fortunes'* an 
that there are "Inevitable strains.” 


There was widespread surprise at Dr 
Brosan's decision, which had however 
been expected In certain quarters fol- 


«■» c iiicniBuic strains. m tertwp quarters itH- 

Parl or the letter, to chairman of the 1ow,n E *e setbacks of the past two 
governors Councillor Arthur Edwards, y™ 1 ** Union officials were genuinely 

rends* i-pai-oiftil at Inf tan « -j 


reads: 1 

"It Is relatively easy to see the pattern 
or (he next, few years. There wfli be a 
double of years more cuts; then some 
stability; and then the polytechnic will 
start to grow again, albeit in a different 
from Its pattern or two years ago. 
Wc have both been through this kind or 
experience before and I am sure It 
would be possible (o go through It 

AgBllti 


regretful at losing a worthy adversary 
who they regard as one of the few real 
characters left In public sector higher 
education. 

Dr Brosan is one of the remaining 
first generation of polytechnic direc- 
tors. 


1 ,' K*” ,,ir ST IWs kindof One senior local official said: “They 

g-rsariw! s 

i-araf feafiSBifr bSSESSS 
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Peace education urged 

A hriUni . _ . O 



nursing, ami history and philosophy nf 
science - ami these groups should In- 
preserved. But we are not confident 
that the same can be said or the rest of 
Chelsea. 

“We recommend that there should 
be a peer review of all the departments 
nt Chelsea, except the three we have 
named above, with a view to phasing 
■ out those which do not come up to the 
J standard of the rest of the university.” 

1 Those thnt survived might he enough 
- to constitute a coherent school, proh- 
1 ably on one site, but if not they could 
> be incorporated into other schools ot 
* the university. 

The report states that coin mil tec 
members have not curried out any 
j full-scale peer review of departments 
1 but have had to rely on reputution and 
members’ individual judgements. 

London should plan for a 1(1 per cent 
drop in total student numbers and a 15 
per cent cut in income by 1983-4. The 
question of staff redundancy should be 
seen in the context of the university nsu 
whole rather than individual schools. 

Any transfer of staff from one 
institution to another would depend on 
the willingness of the employees to 
move, andthe agreement of the host to 
accept the staff. 

Staff would need to be assured that 
transfer would not involve a worsening 
of conditions “though such n guarantee 
would be difficult to give in regard to 
such matters as promotion prospects, 
teaching duties and research and other 
facilities." 

Transfer without savings was not 
worth pursuing and staff might consid- 
er "that such a transfer may offer the 
only prospect of preserving and 
advancing their own careers and their 
own subjects, which would otherwise 
be at risk.” 

The report also says there should be 
some kind of scheme where it would be 
possible “to place displaced members 
of staff on a ‘temporary unattached 
register’ directly employed by the 
university pending the offer to them of 
employment elsewhere in the 
university . . .” 

Huddersfield 
just in time 

by Paul Flather 

Huddersfield Polytechnic jumped the 
first hurdle set by the Council for 
National Academic Awards for con- 
tinued institutional approval when n 
complete budget appraisal arrived hi 
the CNAA offices just days before the 
deadline set for June 1 . 

The details flre now being examined 
by CNA A officers and a firm decision 
on the future status of the polytechnic 
is expected at a meeting of the council’s 
committee for institutions next week. 

The budget appraisal was demanded 
by the CNAA after a visiting team 
tound the polytechnic was riddled with 
“serious mistrust, disunity and backbit- 
ing and even threatened to withdraw 
approval from Huddersfield at once 
Two weeks ago a CNAA team made 
another visit to Huddersfield and spent 
a number of hours talking with student ' 
union representatives. Dr Edwin Kerr 
chief officer of the CNAA, said the i 
role pl ayed by students in the Hudders- 
field affair had been “wholly construc- 
tive . 

Meanwhile Sir Frank Layficld, who 
.has been conducting an Independent 
inquiry into allegations of financial 
mismanagement at the polytechnic. , 
was also visiting the polytechnic this ! 
week. 

So far no formal comment has been , 
made on the inquiry, which is expected , 
to report on two controversial audit i 
ro J?? rt , s , on tl ! e pdywchnic by officers , 
fty rk ees ’ '° ca * education author- ] 


X euucauuii urged ThKIpcc o™ tti? a u — j — *— 
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.InajplnCstatement the National ,he Son AuthoritvVmos imm&fecon' m V year ' s bu 

‘Assertion Of Teachers in Further and material? StflbUshed values in opting cern, its new leader ahnounred This of Ch *\' chai 

Higher Education -and the National - ennls - *•«— «- announced this, of the higher and further oHi.r 


' irrT ”1-Y 'Winpui runner ana . ■■■ uAiauug 

; Hf^har Education and the National 2 j )n r f s ', . . 

•••• .Utuoit : bf. Teachers Say they have a * , development through In- 

, , ‘cpnstderable role to play in developing Se n‘ C £ traf P ,n B Bnd secondments. 

for resources’ to° h? "devote/ ^olhe Chester" UnTvc^sitJh^ 35915 5 Ma "“ 1 ne . I ? ambei 
^tcy call for : calling for the cSnwKon ofthe doubted- 


Week. : 3 

In- Speaking at a press conference, Mr 

‘ j Br L yn , Davies said that up to 20,000 
issed school leavers could be but of work in 
con- inner London by the end of the 
academic year. • 


* ■ he devoted to .ho ^ Jhe number of young people out of further education col- 

■ i - : J*° n « 5 «ng tor the cancellation of the Soubied 1 ” hf "«« ‘S J ^ a P«ticular, they jntehded to help 

of peace education SW’V 0 * 1 urglnB number ofschaol lcal-ei hadgone SD Imin 8 ^ ropqrti , on of unemployed 

lished < u „ im1um ra]ly i0 P p -J; 


:m- the .education for employment prog- 
ica- ramme laid down in this year's budget 
on- Mr Neil Fletcher, the new chairman 
this, of the 1 .higher and further education 
' sub-committee, said ILEA wanted to 
Mr make education available to anyone up 
j a 8 e of who wanted it. 

i in This could be done by transferring 
the resources released by falling rolls in 

- f c " Qo S 10 *be further education col- 
■ Oi leges: - , 

\ul ■ J n .Pi rticu,ar ’ *bey jntehded to help 
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GrantsTisi 
: Plan to end 
I shortage 

^ by Patricia Santinelli 

A railieal proposal to offset iead» 
c *»wrtagcs by raising the umo 
, students taking the Pustgracfuate (V 
I, tin calc of Education to the level riu 
. graduates would obtain in their 6, 

I jobs has been recommended to & 

I Gove mine m. 

The recommendation is made joint- 
. by the Institute of Physics and fc 
Royal Society in a report on 4 
s shortage of physics teachers. It b 
j been foi warded to the Secreiwyd 
State for Education, MPs and Juft 
, lions of Higher Education. 

5 The two bodies say: "We s« il& 

. changes, which could be accompai 
; by n requirement to teach fount 
J tied period, as primarily an b3» 
ment for graduates to become tucks 
; of shortage subjects. We would u 
j wish to comment on their applies!* 

, to all disciplines.” 

, If such changes were msdsjf 
reason for a training waiver forir 
tage subjects, which the Goveir 
; plans to introduce in 1982, vl 
disapear, the report says. 

| The bodies also comment onthtnl- 

waiving the requirement for nuihsti 
science graduates to underlaic i 
teacher training course. TTiey hfc 
that if initial training were obligor 
would considerably reduce tunc 
bers who leave the profession sat 
after taking up teaching. 

The two bodies stress that until ii 
these changes have taken plare, e 
campaign to step up the recniitmnii 
physics teachers would gain tte 
whole-hearted support. But if to 
occur, the institute says it would i 
everything to encourage more 
graduates to go into teaching. 

The report recommends that pet 
ut lent ion should be given to recruit 
tenchers as mature graduates, aiwj 
those who become redundant pufc 
larlv in colleges of education, indis 
ana Government service. 

It suggests that the DBS and? 
another appropriate authority sto 
set up muchinery to monitor the» 
cess of rc-t raining schemes by 
Ing the careers of trainees for anuria 
of years and publish results widiK 1 
delay. 

Hie DES is urged to continue a 
develop its minun! shortage survey^ 
breaking the shortages in science m 
more detailed categories. The wp# 
also recommends two studies. 

One would be to investigate*® 
nisi rati vo and other problems liivowj 
in proposals to emiance the pay 
teachers of shortage subjects, 
cial allownnces, differential seals a 
uny other means. . , 

The second is nn interdisapW 
inquiry to look into the problem* 
supply of teachers of junior science ^ 

f eneraj science in lower fonns 
y the reduction participation 
leges of eduention in training pnp 
teachers. , 

New post for 
MacCabe ' 

Dr Colin MacCabe, the 
don who figured in a highly 
academic dispute within the.w^ 
faculty over tne teaching of stnw®*, 
ism, hns accepted the post ofP^’X 
of English studies at Strathclyde ^ 
versity, Glasgow. 

Dr MacCabe, 31, a fellow of m 
College Cambridge, will 
tain's youngest English professo^E 
he takes up his post in O* 11 ? . 

succeeds Professor I. F. Clarke 
retiring. j ^ 

Professor Alan Sandison, 
Strathclyde's English departmwk 
scribed Dr MacCabe as a higaj ' • 
pressive man with an outstanaiPB . 
cord in teaching and researen- 
“He is clearly one of theabfe!, 
of his generation, and he wm 
asset to our university. 

Sandison said. Dr MacCabe s > 
will rise from about £7,000 wgjgt 
Dr MacCabe carte to public n v 
after a Cambridge appojntrtem»r: 0 , 
mittee decided not to promote m n v 
fulltime university post, pt° volt, "f «« 
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Part-timers’ dispute Hygiene school considers its cuts 

a "■ • a • by Ngaio Crequer lomology and helminthology and pro- cut in its income. 

W%%£|'Y7 (T/~\ YYipr|lC|rl AVI The prestigious London School of tozology should be amalgamated. The AUT claims nc; 

M. y M. IlV Vl-Ad. J.J. Hygiene and Tropical Medicine is Since the proposals were made, the membership at the insi 

%J O considering confidential proposals tn heads of department, who were invited formally recognized ; 


lomology and helminthology and pru- 


by David Jobbins them, if m 

An outsider may be called in to Burnham 
mediate in the dispute over a key crucial that 
section of last year's agreement on pro l | mc ~ 1,1 * a 
rata salaries for part-time lecturers. l 'ie Septei 
This issue is whether part-timers agreement 
who work at more than one college we f 
should have their hours aggregated September 
when determining whether they qual- agreement 
ify for associate lecturer status from Manageme 


UVUiaUUll Hygiene and Tropical Medicine is 

considering confidential proposals tn 
them, if necessary hy requisitioning a reduce its staff by 20 per cent and close 

n l 1 i . l fu/n i iin’irlninnli 


The prestigious London School of tozology should he amalgamated. 
Hygiene and Tropical Medicine is Since the proposals were made, the 


September I. 

The suggestion of a mediator came 
at the end of more than seven hours’ 
talks nt the offices of the Advisory, 
Conciliation and Arbitration Service 
this week. Efforts to find a compromise 
foiled with union officials accusing the 
management side of intransigence. 

The executive of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education will consider the 


Burnham meeting. It is absolutely * wo * tc V departments, 
crucial that this matter be cleared up in , The school, part ofthe Univcrsitynl 
time - in fact it is getting out of time for London which has pioneered research 
the September 1 operation of the mio ‘he prevention of tropical dis- 
agreement. fuses, has to save £5(81,000. A con- 

“If we have not resolved it before Hdeniial memorandum presented to 
September 1 , it is subversion of the ‘he School Council has proposed the 
agreement by the management panel” closure af the department of clinical 
Management and union officials will medicine and the department of pre- 
meet next week to review develop- venlative teratology, famous for its 
n , ents work on spina bifida. 

Charlotte Barry writes: Part-time The paper argues that the staff of 


n , ents work on spina bifida. 

Charlotte Barry writes: Part-time The paper argues that the staff of 
tutors employed by the Workers’ Edu- about 2611 will need to be reduced bv a 
cational Association have launched a fifth, by natural wastage, early retire- 
campaign demanding national mini- nienl ani ' redundancy. Three more 


mum rales uf pay. 

The tutors, who remain the only 
major pRrt-lime teaching group not 
covered by a national agreement, are 


departments, vector diseases. 


heads of department, who were invited 
to make alternative proposals, have 

3 :sted less drastic proposals and a 
ing party is also trying to find 
other ways of making the saving, h is 
hoped that these' other proposals which 
will be put to the board of management 
on June 17, will he acceptable. 

A spokesman for the Association uf 
University Teachers said this week that 
the Advisory, Conciliation and 
Arbitration Service had been called in 
to settle a dispute about union recogni- 
tion at the London University Institute 
of Orthopaedics. 

The institute is proposing tn make 1 2 
staff redundant and end its research in 
biochemistry because of a 2tl per cent 


Higher Education will consider the P aiJ according to rates which vary 
recommendation from its negotiators substantially between the WE A s J 


this weekend - and may decide to 
requisition u meeting of the Burnham 
further education committee to ensure 
that ii solution is found well before 
September 1. 


regional districts. I 

Many of them are trade union ' 
studies tutors who are employed on tl) 
week contracts and have no other 
source of income. Their annual salary 




Both sides favour mediation, lie- for a 15-hour leaching week averages 
cause unlike arbitration the findings £2,7(11- less (hull half that of a full-time 
are not binding. But union officials are WHA tutor/organizer, 
angry that the management side was They receive no allowances for pre- 
nol even prepared to say it would pnraliun, travelling, or administration; 
recommend the idea to its full Bur- no sick pay; no holiday entitlement: 
nliiun panel when it eventually meets, ami no maternity rights. 

The teachers’ side wants the whole They arc the only group of WE A 
exercise to be completed by mid-July, employees unable to negotiate their 
but the timing may lag because of the terms and conditions through union 
difficulties in getting file management representatives. The WE A districts 

have vehemently opposed the reeogni- 


panel together. 


No meeting is scheduled and Mr tion claim put forward by the Associu- 1 
Derek Weizel, Natfhe's negotiating tion of Scientific. Technical and Man- 
secretary, said: “Wc would obviously accrial Staff, which already represents 
have to bring some pressure to bear oh the association full-time workers. 


It is my duty 
to return, 
says Tomin 


Four-year 
BEd courses 
in favour 



by Paul Flather by Patricia Santinelli 

Dr Julius Tomin, the Czech scholar. A recommendation that all BEd 
this week denied he was an enemy of courses should last four years is likely 
the Czech regime and said he still to emerge this autumn as a result of the 
considered himself a citizen of the deliberations by a Council for National 
countryandplannedonedaytoreturn. Academic Awards special working 
Last week he and his wife were party. \T 7‘ __ 

effectively deprived of their Czech The group which held its first meet- YY 111 SOIIIG . 
citizenship nine months after emigrat- ing this week was set up under the 7 

ing to Britain with official permission chairmanship of Mr Derek Birley, 1 /-v C p crmiA 
on a five-year visitor's visa. director of Ulster Polytechnic, with a lvJoC jUlllC 

Dr Tomin, 42, said he knew what brief to report to the CNAA education 
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cut in its income. 

The AUT claims nearly 100 per cent 
membership at the insitutc but it is not 
formally recognized and says it has 
asked ACAS to intervene tinder the 
terms of the Employment Protection 
Act. A spokesman for the institute 
denied this week that ACAS was 
involved. 

The AUT also claims that the redun- 
dancy proposals and other economy 
measures have been withdrawn to 
allow the Royal National Orthopaedic 
Hospital to review the pathology ser- 
vices the institute provides. This would 
he with a view towards the hospital 
undertaking a greater financial respon- 
sibility for the work. 

Bui an institute spokesman said this 
week that this was not the case and the 
proposals still stood. 


Millionaire 

misses 

opening 

Knhiiisun College, Cambridge, was 
formally upened by the Queen lust week 
even though its benefactor, Mr David 
Ho bins on, whu made his fortune from 
tele vision rentals and ruce-liorses, wus 
‘fool up to the occasion" und did not 
Hllcnd. 

Mr Hoblnsun, nficn described as a 
shy millionaire, did however announce 
a gift of anextru film to add to Ihe£l7m 
he has already donated. 

The gift will yield an Income of 
£150,000 a year for scholarships for 
overseas anil mature students, among 
others. 

The money is conditional on Robin- 
son acquiring full university status, 
expected In the next few years after the 
college stntutes have been formally 
completed and submitted for approval 
by the Privy Council. 

Students were first admitted in 1977, 
although workmen only finally left the 
site off Iler&ckel Road Inst Easier when 
work on the library was finished. There 
are now 190 students, n number the 
college alms to increase to about 350- 

Professor Charles Brink, chairman 
of the college trustees is pictured here 
talking to the Queen Inst week. 


country and planned one day to return. 
Last week he and his wife were 


ing to Britain with official permission 
on a five-year visitor’s visa. 

Dr Tomin, 42, said he knew what 


would happen during the 15 minutes he 
spent at the Czech embassy. "But still I 
was deeply shattered in the very basis 
of my being when it really happened 
he said. 

“I was born in Prague. I lived in 
Czechoslovakia for more than 40 
years. I have not been an enemy of the 
regime. I simply tried to live a good life 
there. My conception of good life 
consisted in a life of [earning. 

“I am still a Czech citizen and T still 
want to return. It is my duty to return. I 
make no conditions and I know return- 
ing to Prague will never be returning to 
paradise. But Oxford has invested" so 
much priceless learning in me and 
there are hardly any Greek reading 
scholars in Czechoslovakia. 1 must 
share this learning. 

“I do not know if this is just my 
personal battle or whether it should 


brief to report to the CNAA education 
committee on “the whole question of l 
the future of the BEd" by the end of 
1981. 

Members of the working party were 
presented with reports which indicate 
that most professional associations 
favour a four-year BEd programme 
now prevalent in universities, but (hat 
some colleges fear such a change would 
worsen the current low recruitment to 
courses, as well as require Department 
of Education and Science approval. 

Another paper to be presented at the 
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Withdraw redundancies 
or face strike, says union 


next meeting will deal with the ques- 
tion of a change of title for the BEa to a 
BA, although it is unlikely that any 
firm recommendations will emerge. 




concern all scholars. I absolutely can- 
not understand how they could have 
done this un the basis of this article." 

In all his interviews Dr Tomin hns 
been scrupulous in trying to avoid 
antagonizing the Czech authorities. 
But when he referred to Polish workers 
"pouring pride” into Czech workers he 
touchcaon n ruw nerve. 

One or the ways the Czech author- 
ities subdue opponents of the regime is 
to give them hard manual jobs. This is 
seen as a way of “trapping" intellec- 
tuals, and discouraging them from 
anti-state activities. 

Since nrriving in Britain Dr Tomin 
has lectured extensively in universities 
and polytechnics on classical Greek 
scholars. Last month he gave the 
Vaughan Memorial lectures at Bnllio! 
on me cultural and political back- 
ground of Plato’s Dialogues. 

His wife is writing a television 
documentary on Charter 77, and his 
two sons attend schools in Oxford. Dr 
Tomin is likely to seek British 
citizenship to allow him to travel. 


Several arguments have been put for- I nationnl joint council, 

ward, in particular by the Polytechnic The strike is likely t( 

Council for the Education of Teachers — Traffortl College, whe 

which believes that the BEd is consi- A group oflecturersa! Exeter Universl- redundancies are conc< 
dered an inferior degree and that in the ty was ready to cast their tenure to the 240 Nalfhc members at 
present employment situation the title winds and Incite the University Grants were being balloted this 


is too restrictive. 

But so for there is little evidence that 


Committee to do Its worst. 

Any thoughts of ratiunnlUalion | 


A last-minute appeal to Traffurd union's executive may decide that 
education authority to withdraw re- South Trafford could strike later if 
dundancy notices to seven lecturers negotiations fail, 
was being mBde late this week in an Efforts were being made to bring 
attempt to avert a four-day strike next talks planned for Monday forward to 
week. ’ today to seek withdrawal of the 

Four of the lecturers were given notices, 
notice last year as a result of Traf ford’s Nalfhe has a j re ady approached NJC 
overseas student fees policy. The re- officials to try to bring it into resolve 
mainmg three, however, have been lhe dispute. One possibility being 
given only three month s notice, and considered is that a small group from 
the National Association of Teachers both sides could consider whether 
in Further and Higher Education says Trafford should be advised to toe the 
this is in breach of the “status quo \\ ne 

* this" /SflfE general sectary Mr Pe.er 

3 In tne Dawson told meetings of the union’s 
Thestrike is likely to be at North lw <> T r a ftord branches this week of the 
TrIf}ord r CoIlege k ^V«eVc revell ** dl ^’ 

redundancies are concentrated. But “Trafford is an authority with which 
240 Nalfhc members at boih collages we have hud one problem und one 
were being balloted this week and the dispute after another.” 


Natfhe general secretary Mr Peter 
Dawson [old meetings of the union’s 
two Trafford branches this week of the 
very great seriousness of the dispute. 

“Trafford is an authority with which 


this aspect is affecting recruitment or plans, redundancy schemes or Govern - 
prospective employment of newly men l cutbacks appeared to have 
qualified teachers. A recent survey by vanished with a first dividend win on 
Humerton College, Cambridge, shows Lllllowoods Pools, 

. ... _e .1.7'. I _ _ I D..i iLfo JL. TL.. 


College liaison under fire 


that most of their students uhtained 
teaching posts or went on to alternative 
careers. 


But (his week came the rub. The 


The links between Dundee and Aber- 
deen education colleges nnd their uren 
schools have been criticised by the 


10-don syndicate from the University's General Teaching Council of Scotland. 


school of education collected only 


Because of this concentration on the £1,300 ami have now announced that 
practical aspects of the BEd it is now they will not turn llidr hacks on the 
not certain thnt the working party will' senior common room quite yet. 
be able to complete its hrlefby the end Neither ran it be reported that 


be able to complete its hrlefby the end Neither ran it be reported that 
of the year. And to extend the working scientific analysis and academic ing- 
parly’s life would commit extra CNAA cnuliv has finally secured its most 
resources which are believed to be tangible reward. The secret of success 

unavailable lay, not In freelance computer prog- 

« ■ ramming, but; In an old-fashioned mix 

"DlOCK reversal or birthdays, extension numbers nnd 

About 400 students at Middlesex ages. 

Polytechnic last week overwhelmingly But now the syndicate have tasted 
reversed a decision to make the H- success, they intend to persevere. The 
Block hunger strikers honorary mem- win may not have provided a hedge 
bers of the student union, and to send against the vagaries of UGC policy but 
£1 ,000 to the terrorist Irish Republican it should provide free gambling for u 


Socialist Party. 


decade. 


The council's visitation committee 
hns reported that principal tenchers in 
TaysiJc region told them that liaison 
arrangements between Dundee Col- 
lege nnd schools were non-existent 
except on u personal level. 

"Even in these cases, however, the 
principal tenchers did not feel that 
much progress hnd been made in 
achieving an understanding between 
college nnd school nf the aims of the 
leaching practices,” says the report. 

Principal tenchers were enthusiastic 
about helping the education »r their 
student teneners, but wme unclear 
about what their role should be. the 
committee reports, adding that many 
of these teachers were dissatisfied over 


the lack uf discussion nr consultation 
hy visiting college tutors. 

Members of the committee say they 
were surprised to find no regent system 
in Tuysidc region, and the report savs 
the local authority will have to piny its 
parL in establishing such a system as 
well as making meetings between prin- 
cipal teachers and college departments 
easier tn arrange. 

Aberdeen has obviously made con- 
siderable efforts to build up a good 
relationship with the schools , says the 
committee, but a few departments 
seemed convinced that they alone 
could make the decisions and that 
reports from the schools had very little 
importance. 

Many probationer teachers had told 
the committee that they found teachers 
more helpful than lecturers, who they 
felt were interested only in theory. 
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T echnology ‘crises ’ at RCA Economies at Hatfield 

i. n i A nui'knnc nf sti iniii>nl in, uni,... 1 . . 


by Paul Flatlier 

The Royal College of Ari, one of 
Europe’s premier art colleges, faces a 
series of crises in the future as it adapts 
to "new fanglcd" technology and com- 
puters. Professor Lionel March, its 
new director, warned this week. 

Professor March, who formally 
takes over in September, writes in an 
article published this week: “The fu- 
ture of the RCA lias recently been a 
public issue. Things can’t go just as 
they arc". 

Among reforms planned by Profes- 
sor March . currently professor of de- 
sign in the faculty nf technology ut the 
Open University, are ihe establish- 
ment of a new Advanced Institute of 
Design to promote increased academic 
research in design. 

’I be key lu Professor March's plans 
is a long-standing commitment to new 

Technicians 
needed, says 
Plessey 

by Joint O’Leary 

Industry needs more technicians and 
fewer graduates. Ihe personnel direc- 
tor of one of Britain's largest com- 
panies has warned. 

Mr Barry Welch, in a speech rc- 
Icased this week by Plessev Limited, 
criticized present recruitment policies 
for causing disenchantment and poor 
motivation among nvcr-qualificd 
workers. 

"Many of us probably ought 10 scale 
down our university intakes.” lie told a 
seminar on the relationship between 
education and employment. “We have 
taken too many young graduates at 
once in the past . and suffered too high 
turnover in the early years because ] 
they have “Run been poorly selected , 

Rnd inadequately assimilated. , 

“The idea has become established 
that only graduates have brains and j 
t hat 1 n professional a reas 1 he basic jobs 1 
all need graduates. This is very unlike- * 
iy. In many tech no logical areas we 
need more technicians and less gradu- 
ates to provide a better match with the 
pattern of tasks." 

• M , r Wejch said that technician train- A 
mg had fallen away drastically in the q 
lace or industry's penchant for \ 
academic training. C( 

"To recruit people over-qualified Ci 
tor a job is precisely the wrong ai 
approach to our long-term efficiency? 
Jt'P.Pbnf a ? 'f may be in the present jointly 


technology and computer aided de- 
sign. At the OU he built up the 
computer facilities, brought in a new 
systems design course and increases 
resenrch funds from industry and he 
plans to repeat this at ihe RCA. 


believe we may have tn lean across 
a middle group of academics who have 
come up from the old schools and can’t 


really see what this new-fangled stuff is 
all about,” he writes in an article in 
Designer magazine. 

"There may be n certain fear of the 
new knowjedge and a doubt by some 
about their nbility to acquire it. I 
believe that what we have to do is to 
bring in the people who know what this 
new world is about, who understnd the 
possibilities’’. 

Professor March’s plans add a new 
ingredient to the nffairs of (lie RCA, 
which has been rocked in recent 


months by public pressure from the 
Government to put its house in order, 
and by shock resignations bv members 
of its council. 

But Professor March’s statement, in 
particular that the RCA should copy 
the Cranfield Institute of Technology 
in pressing for more funds from indus- 
try and more contact with industry, will 
come as sweet music to Dr Rhodes 
Boyson, the under-secretary for higher 
education. 

Dr Boyson lias warned the RC’A that 
it could lose some of its £4. 5m annual 
recurrent grant if it did not do more to 
meet the needs of British industry as 
required in its Charter and Dr Boyson 
has held up Cranfield as an example of 
how much a single institution can 
achieve. Cranfield earns about fiO per 
cent of its income from research: the 
RCA earns hardly any. 


A package of stringent economies 
agreed Inst week has allowed Hatfield 
1 Polytechnic to escape this year without 
making any compulsory redundancies 
among academic staff. 

Finance officers of Hertfordshire 
County Council Iasi week approved 
cuts totalling Wlin.tHin from 1 Ini field's 
1981-82 budget including provision lor 
2b academic staff to lake early retire- 
ment. 

Sir Norman Lindon, director of the 
polytechnic, said: “We have got over 
this hurdle this year. Hut we only just 
scraped through. I do not know how we 
will manage more cuts next year if that 
is the position’’. 

- The full package of cuts includes 
reducing the number of research assis- 
tants at Hatfield from 27 to 21); increas- 
ing the fees for short and sandwich 
courses; cutting overheads and main- 
tenance; and planning to reduce some 
specialist course options. 

At one stage (his year Hatfield was 


told by the local education RiuJinn,. r 
reduce academic staff by 40 I 
National Association of 

l : U | rthcra | 1 d.!ligherEd U ca&“ 


U..UV. am. ugner tUucntionstori. 
halt -day strike against predicted S 
pulsory redundancies. ^ 

Mi Paul Fur nor. Naifhe hr, a 
secretary, said the union hod rete 



I Si Rbodcs B °ys<*n, Under-Secretary for Higher 
hducation, took the increasingly rare opportunity to 
Writ an expanding institution when he went to Nene 
College, Northampton. The college will shortly open 
a new management education centre, financed by 
industry, as was a computer controlled lathe which 

YOP review urged 


Dr Boyson saw in the electronics section. Pictured 
(from left to right) are Dr Eric Ogllvie, Nene’s 
director, Mr G. Schoffield, Mr David George, dean of 
sciences, Dr Boyson, Mr D. Walmsley and Mr 
Michael Morris MP. 


An early review of the status and 
quality of work undertaken within the 

Ynntn iinnArf-i 


experience and learning. This it points 
Yornii c ?" ld b „ e ?™rcome by careful and 

colleges oftoheeducS^dvn ?“ rdina ! e . d P la ™ng of farther educa- 
cuX.newSr.n VnS i* l ™P r0 . v,5, ?. n as welTas recourse lo Ihe 


caied in a new guide to YOP for local 
authorities published this week. 

Y. u * ,u, T ,c . nn . e,ncienc J- The guide, prepared and Dublished year ' . intormation tcchnolocv courses in » ,r every .m.uuu auuns m mew* 

a i , m , ay “ ln the P rescm jointly by theAssocialion of Metm ™ gUde recommends greater vigil higher and further education arc likelv ? ,on - Tlus went no towm “J n 5 
disaDMhJtmem S? ?? ly , Ben ? ate potilan Authorities and the Man^o^ YOP lha , 1 , the . curricu,a of to be safeguarded from cuts affecting the Russell remirt recommendaD 

c. l -° ,J ? dlvlduals and «• Services Commission stre«« tE!r?n T ?. . . scl ) eme ? matc h the needs of other provision, Mr Kenneth Baker 2' five or six full-hme staff for ew 

tbroupKe ™°! ,vat ! on and efficiency earlier YOP survey in the West Mid !h?rh Ua tram .® es a " d fu,1 y reflects the Minister for Information Tceli- 5 ^ im i,llulls which the union h 
Fnr g th^, S rT' . lands pointed strongly to^he need for ^ c i an e?V Q i ,n e P lare ^ industry riology said last week. always anyway considered inadequa 

such an exercise. °Rrectmrnended /hi *«£ Mr Baker, who was found, hm an .. A^Acfe was also conccmedabt 


national collective agreement on the 
extended college year. 


T gi . should strengthen the terms t 

I ntnrm £1 Education Act. This would r 

■*■*■**■"*■ 11KIUUII authorities provide rcHSOnnt 

_ tunities nnd resources for nd 

courses safe ,ta iv ? diswoinll 

says Baker 

" one full-time udult eduentio 

Information technology courses in f^ r ^«®f^ adults in til 
higher and further education arc likelv ? l0n ; T1 * ,s we ' u no way toWfl 


ly consented lo the latest p£ 

Obviously we are not hapfay £ 
there are no compulsory rcdfflJ! 
ami we plan no further action X 
matter." Wlt * 

I he worst-hit department will b 
engineering . which will lose 
through early retirement bv n „ 
September. All sides have exoresS 
grave concern at the effects mZ 
gineernm. hut the polytechnic has lift 
option hut to accept the staff cuts. 

Long-term plans to investi™. 
merging certain courses at Hat&ld 
with those at the Hertfordshire Collea 
of 1 ligher Education are still on ik 
table. 

Adult 

teaching * 
report ‘too 
timid’ 

by Charlotte Barry 

Tlie advisory body for adult educum 
was licensed this week of prorii&j 
local authorities with the amrmaifa 
to make additional cuts. 

The adult teaching union criticized 
the Advisory Council for AduK d 
Continuing Education for undjia 
that the adult education service summ 
be able to get more out of even few 
resources. 

Responding to AC ACE’s latest if 
port, the Association of Adult ini 
Continuing Education said: “We W 
that AC ACE does not argue suffidm 
ly strongly for the maintenance of i 
viable ana professional service andl? 
not doing so gives ammunition *> 
politicians and T.e.a.s. to make ew* 
more stringent cuts”. 

The union agreed with the ACACE 
recommendation that the Govemmai 
should strengthen the terms of the 1W| 
Education Act. This would make low 
authorities provide reasonable oppor- 
tunities nntl resources for adult educa- 
tion, it snid. • 

It expressed disappointment 
the report Protecting The Future For 
Adult Education, recommended ohj 
one full-time adult education worker 
for every 30,000 adults in thcpopuli- 
tion. Tins went no wav towards meet- ; 


through the system.” y 

For those graduates who are re- 
cruited. career development and salary 
progress needed to be placed on a more 
individual basis. Mr Welch said. Ples- 
sey ’ * 0 / example, was redressing its 
Maleof rewards in favour of scientists 
and technologists, who provided 1 its 
principal wealth. 


lands pointed strongly to the need for Hndihe^mHf' plaCe « in industr y ri0 J o 8 y said ,a st week, 
such an exercise. It recommended the nnlrW ? troduc h° n . of new tech- Mr Baker, who wns foundling an 
formation of an academic board work- incre^s'i n^ scafo^f ?OP tl?C £80m campaign designed to promote 

28j W and a curriculum and staff colleges renders the !" KS1S. “1 d use of information 


courses wou Id ream re indifstn al snnn. °°n learnin 8 resources, 

sor&hip. with selection nt I H taking ovfr fh CU - n ? en * . ren, ‘ nds *°cal educa- 

frdm the eas ing ^ ^m lk rou!§" n « 

student interviews. of S" a, Jc fl r ° Und p / oblem and that 

vacations cause a fragmentation of 


ing party and a curriculum and staff collegeTrenderl ?L n«H ! n f ware 1 eSS ° nd usc of '"formation 

developmen l group for the 16- 18s as iiM^c?ffin7n?fnISiSiJ dequa,e techno '°§y generally over the next four 
well as avoiding excessive use of part The new nuhUi-^^ 8 ^ 6 ' j.. . years, dia not explain how this would 
time staff. p dp ^X new Publication in addition be achieved, but he said:- 

Local authorities are also advised to i 1 ™? 11 *": » " l ^ ave asked the Computer Study 

review dv Ue .■ > tunieni ana management, funriino nf Assnc nfmn fn Mnrlartnk. . .... j.. j < 


. w , — i.wvu ui uuouuaie 
in-service training imperative. 

The new publication in addition 
describes courses, their structures 


Local authorities are also advised to comenranH 0 ^ 8 ’ their i tructure s. 

review styles of provision in order to nmiLi d ? . nagemen t. funding of 
remove what are often "artifiefo ” B aad pther , acdv i- 


150,000 jobless have literacy proble ms 

The 'CdllCfllimi Uldnm ... ' 


i; li . Q1IU uincr activi- 

ties. allowances for young people, fees 
for education and training and capital 
grants to l.e.as. 

... The y m * ,h Opportunities Program- j 
me and the Local Education Athor - 1 

& t a !I a, te ble free fr0IJ1 the MSC. 
•gSS*; ^.166 High Holborn 
Uridon WCl or from the AM A, 36 
Old Queen Street, London SW1.) 


rx\.n\ u ill.Mf LUIltWiin-v 

the council’s apparent acceptance 
the “abuse” of the flexibility rt 
part-time workers offered to lh 
employers. “The idea that pari-tir 
teachers work for pin money J* 

- ^ u ... K ui C , oiuuy mist nkc and one too easily believed' 

Association to undertake a study and it certHin politicians,' it said. . 
is compiling a ’doomsday’ list of the « criticized the report for say ingi» 

variety , of provision in universities vo, V nlar >' agencies, commercial og 
polytechnics and colleges as to what k lzalI0n s n»a even schools and colra 
available and must be maintained I should provide adult education for “ 

hope to have results in six weeks time” bet *er-off sectors of society at wp 1 

He added that some of the £80 m char 8 es 'han the l.e.a. service. 

being set aside during 1981-85 to — — * 

support the development of new pro- ~ T . - 

■ SSEft Number of J° b *f 

?«S3TSSKE« graduates doubles 

n The number of jobless graduates*!® 

_Mr Baker also announed that the led last year. Dr Bernard King* 1 
Government's^ Microelectronics Pro- director of Sheffield University care- 
gramme for Schools would soon be advisory service, says in his 8DD 
expected to cover further and higher report for 1979-80. 
education as it had been such a success. “Given the national and world e 
uennite proposals would be made nomic crises, the situation is unhwj) 
during the year. change for some time to comCi 

As part of the campaign. 1982 has says “‘Inevitably limits will be Imp®; 
been designated as Intormation Tech- on recruitment, and the level of 
nology year. During that period there petition facing many jobs app!^ 
wm be a programme of notional and will increase m intensity.” , 
regional exhibitions, conferences and Some students still failed to real 
seminars culminating in a mjaor inter- the important of good presentation 
nab °n?l conference in December. themselves, their Ideas, of ®P 
This will form part of the Govern- curricular activities and of prep®" 
ment s continuing strategy to promote ness of selection and competi" 01 )' 
a Wider BDDreeiatinn in a n.i finals win 1 


The -education system is failing to 
provide for the large number of unem- 
ployed adults who cnntiol read or write 
^uatdy, a conference heard last 


™{?..“ h ld : Some local au.hori.ies had 
in the' United KimJom f°4 n “. l » , ™®d nt unem- 


in the United Kingdom,” 

Mr Wells added that these statistics 


ployed people, but these were few and 
far between. 


weex. ivit yvetts added that these statistics for between. 

Mi Alan Wells, head of the Adult insigniffehnre’’ 3B ,C j n , t0 °. f P™vision for unemployed 

Literacy and Basic Skills Unit* told its rcccTved hell ti.^ oT.h , 3,5 ™ adulls . ,n my view - aa opportunity 

nnmiul conference in. London that at 8,1 lhc P re R3retory wasted,” he told the eonterence y n «\ nn " ^ "r — *«-«-*■ 

ens( 150,000 unemployed adults had the enirt^^rr 111 reccnt chn nges in » mass unemployment was only a ! Bar ’ During that P eriod th ere 

literacy problems. 1 y meant ' ha ' «l'Ose temporary phenomenon then an iP e . a of national and 

While basic education Brovkin* in ■ mQSt ne edcd it were excluded, opportunity existed to update aSd exhibitions, conferences and 

unemployed schuriMeavers wS? b 71,6 ncvv Community. Enterprise "l , P rove .the skills of unemployed peo- SZ? m ‘f 11113 ,ng - '"n m j aor inter ' 

WcfS “S &rt%n£o^rn- 

ovec 19. he salS. . , * uriem P ,0 >' et! ^ a |jd. between 19 and 25. but the m If unemployment and undcremploy- !? promote 

‘’If nsxi/faonar , . - - educattonal element would^ ^he minim- ?* enl were to become a permanent ,nduslr y and 

'““i afttfnh e »?r P er ceT it of the al • he claimed . feature of society it was aaSnriJi. th.i S n8 ? 1 . ,b e public of the opportun ities 


mtiue towards communications pro- ° 

J ec fo- The number of jobless graduates^ 

_Mr Baker also announed that the led last year. Dr Bernard Kings' 
Government's Microelectronics Pro- director of Sheffield University ca« 
gramme for Schools would soon be advisory service, says in his aDD 
expected to cover further and higher report for 1979-80. 
education as it had been such a success. “Given the national and world « 
uennite proposals would be made nomic crises, the situation is unhkcj! 
during the year. change for some time to comCi 

As part of the campaign. 1982 has says .‘Inevitably limits will be imj® 


mem were ro become h iSrmancS a Wder “fP 1 ™** 0 " ^ industry and 
; twhln^ nTVriJiM 11 ?: pcr cenl of lhc a ‘ • ‘. lc wmmea. feature of society it was essential that JESSt L* .P 1 mc qf tbe opportunities 


says. ‘Inevitably limits will be ifoP* 
on recruitment, and the level otc 
petition facing many jobs app !ic 
will increase m intensity." 

Some students still failed to ref 
the important of good presentatio 
themselves, their Ideas, of «j 
curricular activities and of prep* 
ness of selection and competin° a 

“Were they to attempt finals w® 
same level of preparation as s 
shown at recruitment interview- 
poor results would soon give risi 
serious concern throughout .the 
varsity." 
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Natfhe’s pay stance attacked 


by David Jobbins 

The main college lecturers’ union has come under fire from 
its non-TUC rival for abandoning the principle of pay 
comparability between the universities 3nd ihe 
polytechnics. 

The Association of Polytechnic Teachers says that last 
week's decision on salary policy for 1982 by the National 
Association of Teachers in Further and Higncr Education 
is b further declaration of “a wish to increase Ihe gap 


to exploit the discontent of polytechnic staff who felt (heir 
interests were being overlooked. , 

Mr Hugh Mason (Portsmouth) told the AIT council the 1 


Olga Wojtas reports from the Scottish 
National Party’s conference in Aberdeen 


between polytechnic and university pay.” 

Its annual council passed an emergency resolution 
noting “with dismay" Natfhe’s intention to seek a £x + y 


per cent claim next year, and drew attention to its 
‘‘detrimental effect" on polytechnic students and staff. 

The formula adopted by tfatfhe was designed to ensure 
the maximum possible unity in the face of competing 
demands within the union over how any award should he 
distributed. A left-wing move fur a flat-rate rise to help 
lower paid lecturers was defeated when the executive 
warned it could uid APT recruitment. 

It was a flat-rate policy in the 1970s which allowed APT 


Mr Hugh Mason (Portsmouth) told the Ari council the 
decision highlighted the need for separate pay bargaining 
for higher education staff. The 3 .nflO- member association's 
national secretary, Dr Tony Pninlon, said: “We are 
opposed to a trade uninn representing people in 
polytechnics which takes as its stand that the money 
available should he distributed away from higher towards 
further education. 1 ' 

Natfhe reacted with some surprise to the APT attack. It : 
said that the resolution containing the compromise 
referred specifically to the need to maintain external 
relativities. 

The union’s assistant secretary for salaries. Mr Keith 
Scrihhins. said: "APT must be mind readers if they are able 
to make this kind of statement now when the size of (he 
claim and the relationship between the flat rale and 
percent elements of it will not be determined until the 
autumn. ” 


Youth 

scheme 


Professor 

over-ruled 


proposed on protests 


Leader, hack page 


Support grows for national body 


The Scottish National Parly's confer- 
ence in Aberdeen called for a national- 
ly- funded apprenticeship scheme for 
young Scots. 

A resolution from the SNP’s indust- 
rial policy committee, passed unani- 
mously, slated that while imaginative 
nnd constructive use had been made of 
the Youth Opportunities Programme 
and similar schemes, there were lou 
many instances of young people being 
exploited as subsidized labour, not 
being given the chance to acquire skills 


The Association of Polytechnic 
Teachers has rc-emphnsizcd its sup- 

E ort for a nntionnl body to govern 
ighcr education - so long ns there is 
"meaningful” co-ordination across the 
binary divide between Ihe universities 
and me public sector. 

Its national council wns galvanized in 
support of the proposals after hearing 
from Dr Rny Rickelt. (he chairman of 
the Commit ice of Directors of 
Polytechnics and director of Middlesex 
Polytechnic, of the concern that the 
public sector would share the sutne cuts 
as the universities over the next two 
years. 

“The polytechnics have always felt 
the lack of parity of resources to he one 
of the difficulties in trying to deal with 
our financial problems, ,Y Dr Rickett 
said. 

If the polytechnics also suffered an 
8.5 per cent cut For 1 9X2-83 and 
1983-84, it would not mean parity but 
the same percentage reduction from 
two very different bases. 

Heythrop 

names 

stand-in 

The governors of Heythrop College, 
part of the University of London, have 
appointed an acting principal on 
limited tenure because of continued 
uncertainty about the college's future. 

The governing body has already set 
up a working party to explore' (he 
nature and the methods of financing 
the college, which faces bankruptcy 
unless it can make major savings. 

The Rev Francis Xavier Walker, 
currently vice principal, becomes 
acting principal rrom October until 
“. . . such time as, in the governors' 
judgment, the future of the college is 
assured," a spokesman said. 

He will take over from the Rev Dr 
John Mahoney, whose five year prin- 
cipalship ends in September. Dr 
Mahoney will take a sabbatical year 
and then return to the full-time 
teaching staff of the college. 

Heythrop is a theological college in 
the centre of London, mainly subsi- 
dized by the English province of the 
Society of Jesuits. 

The majority of staff, as Jesuits, 
covenant Sack their salaries to the 
college. Earlier this year, as a means of 
making savings, Ihe college considered 
a plan to make non-Jesuit staff redun- 
dant so that all staff would then be on 
service contracts, but this wns beyond 
the terms of Heythrop statutes and was 
resisted by the Association of Univer- 
sity Teachers. 

Heythrop invited members of staff 
to renegotiate their contracts and two 
academics accepted and will be leaving 
at the end nf term. Others declined the 
offer. 

Study of young 
jobless groups 

Major policy decisions on the educa- 
tion and employment of young people 1 
from minority ethnic groups are likely 
to result from a new Government- 
funded study by Keele University. 

The three-year project, is being 
carried out by the university's educa- 
tion department with a grant of 
£126, OQu from the Department of 
Education and Science. 


“This would he serious enough if one 
was only talking about injustice. What 
is more important is that 90 per cent of 
our students arc on courses directly 
related to industry, commerce and the 
professions.” 

Dr Tony Pointon, the APT’S nation- 
al secretary, welcomed the national 
body proposals: ‘it will take away from 
certain areas of the education service 
the right to ride on the polytechnics’ 
coat tails to higher salaries.” 

But there was dissent from Mr 
Anthony Scott (Thames Polytechnic). 
University staff were now under a 
more serious threat than pnlytechnic 
nnd college lecturers. 

"The reason is the Government is 
prepared to intervene directly through 
the University Grants Committee in 
the running of the universities nnd their 
finances.” In the present scheme the 
local authorities acted as a "possible 
buffer”. 

Mrs Heather Eggins, the retiring 
chairman, emphasized that reorganiza- 




tion must he transbinary. “There is no 
point at all in closing down one course 
at a polytechnic if within six months the 
local university senate approves the 
inception of ah almost iileniic.il one,” 
she said. 

In a broad welcume to the Govern- 
ment's plans for control ami finance, 
she said decisions on rutiomili/alion 
must take irunshinary considerations 
into account and he open to all. 

She feared the cuts might do lasting 
damage to some polytechnics. 
“Whereas some local authorities are 
still prepared to pul financial resources 
into their polytechnics and protect 
them Irtiiu irreparable damage, others 
have taken an overt stance ofrcieciiiiiE 


their polytechnic financially and emo- 
tionallv. 

“It is a nice irunv that while the 
Council of Local Education Author- 
ities cries for power over the 
polytechnics, some of its members 
refuse to hack that cry with even n 
token amount of finance.” 


which would enhance (heir prospects of 
employment, and having lo return to 
ere is no the dole queue niter completing Ihe 
ic course schemes. 

mtlisihc The SNI* also condemned “coniplu- 
ivcs the cent governments” who Ignored young 
Ml one," people who had jobs but lucked the 
opportunity cither to make proper use 
Govern- of their abilities or to gain skills or 
finance, experience for which there wns a Tore- 
uli/alion sccable demand, 
ic rut ions Bui the niullon warned that training 

all. places and vocational tertiary educu- 

o lasting I ioii must be closely linked to n m it ion a I 
technics, manpower plan. ‘‘Scotland cannot 
ities are afford to train people for jobs w hich do 
(.•sources not exist, or which will not exist, while 
protect simultaneously falling to provide train- 
c. others ing and tertiary education places for 
rejecting occupations which arc In high demand 
md emu- for the future.” 


An Edinburgh University law profes- 
sor was heckled by delegates wnen he 
tried to dissuade conference from a 
policy of civil disobedience lo improve 
the status of Gaelic. 

The Federation of Student National- 
ists had proposed a motion that follow- 
ing the success of (lie Welsh Language 
Society, similar methods should be 
adopted to obtain create r coverage and 
use of Gaelic in Scotland. 

Professor Neil MacCormick said: 
“I'm against the excessive readiness of 
Ihe party to go in shouting civil dis- 
obedience on any occasion. Civil dis- 
obedience is justified in cases where n 
wrong is being done which there is no 


democratic means of rectifying.” 
This was greeted by shouts of protest 
from delegates ihaf the Gaelic Bill 



A national apprentice scheme in both 
the private and public sectors should he 
supplemented by iiddillonal appren- 
ticeships on broad-based training 
schemes run by district training coun- 
cils for occupations were a shortage of 
skilled labour was anticipated. 

YOP should be replaced by a scheme 
which did not release young people 
after a fixed length aTtlrne, but aimed lo 
plnce them in a suitable permanent job 
after as short or long a period as was 
necessary. 

A delegate added that particular 
attention had lo be paid to the 19-24 age 
group, who were no longer seen as the 
young unemployed. 

“There is not '(he slightest chance (hal 
a pick-up In (he economy will allow 
young people who have suffered unem- 
ployment for a long time to find Jabs. It 
will help only two types of people: those 
who have a substantial work record and 
skill and those who are Immediate 
school leavers." 


proposed earlier this year by SNI 1 MP 
Mr Donald Stewart had failed to get 
through Parliament. 

“If we say we’ve exhausted the 
democratic process, we're implying 
that we accept we’re not going to win 
elections,” replied Professor MacCor- 
mick. "I think (hut's a disastrous 
mistake.” 

The mol ion. carried by an over- 
whelming majority, came days after 
the reinstatement of the director and 
resenrch assistant of Scotland's only 
Gaelic college. They hud been sus- 
pended when tliev revealed they were 
members of a Gaelic action group 


claiming responsibility for defacing 
English road signs in several ureas of 
Scotland. 

Mr Ian Taylor, director of the Skye 
College, said some of the trustees had 
“panicked and over-reacted" when he 
nnd Mr Stcaphan MucEaihriinn 
announced they were members of 
Ceartas (justice). The group was 
set up alter the failure of Donald 
Stewart's Gaelic Hill. 

Mr Taylor and Mr MacEachainn 
have denied personally defacing the 
signs. 

The trustees decision to reinstate 
them dime the day after a meeting of 
Scotland’s leading Gaelic pressure 
group, An Coniunn Gaidhcalaeh 
which voted by 28 to six against the 
suspension. Mr Taylor and Mr 
MncEachninn are now expecting lo be 
prosecuted after refusing to fill in a 
census form as it was in English only. 


College snobbery criticised 


A delegate criticized Ihe “educational 
snobbery" in threatened colleges of 


Staff at the University of Manchester Institute of Science and Technology prepare 
for a new course designed to keep managers and scientists In Industry and the ( 
professions abreast of the latest technological developments. A programme of 1 66 1 


modular courses will lead to a part-time MSc taking up no more than one day a • 
week for as long as the student desires. The picture shows Professor Gordon ! 
Klrkbright, head of the new department formed to pul on the course, with a 
research student. 

NUS to test rent law in court 


by Paul Flather 

Students are determined to take local 
authorities to court, if necessary, to 
press their right to rant allowances 
under the 19n0 Housing Act which 
became law in April. 

The National union of Students this 
week launched a national campaign 
urging 320,000 members who pay more 
than £13 a week for living in hostels and 
“digs" lo claim rent allowances under 
the Act: 

The terms of the Act have never 
been tested, but after taking legal 
advice the NUS is convinced that 
students arc eligible for allowances of 
£2 to £4 a week. This could cost local 
authorities about £20m extra a year, 
year. 

The Department of Environment, 
however, is advising authorities that 
most students would not be eligible for 
allowances. A spokesman said there 
was confusion about the definition of a 
“hostel", about different local cir- 
cumstances, and about separating out 
the board and lodging elements in a 
student grant. 

The first test is likely to come in 
Sheffield, where the city council after 


advice from Ihe DoE decided not to 
consider student claims for allowances. 
These claims have now gone lo appeal 
and the NUS said it would support the 
case lo the High Court. 

Mr David Aaronovitch, NUS presi- 
dent, said: “Students have as much 
right as anybody else on low income to 
claim rent allowances. If necessary we 
will go to court to establish a prece- 
dent. 

, • The London Borougl i of Greenwich , 
however, has already conceded the 
principle and hns advertised the rent 
allowances on noiiceboards at Thumes 
Polytechnic and Avery Hill College. 

Tnc NUS is keen to exploit any 
loopholes left in the Housing Act 
because it expects oversee college 
rents to be about £15 a week from the 
autumn. The student grant however 
includes a rent element or £11.80. 

Brighton and Portsmouth 
polytechnics, for example , have 
already announced charges of £15 a 
week lor a room next term - increases 
of more than 20 per cent on current 
charges. At Goldsmith's College, Lon- 
don, room rents will rise by 25 per cent 
to £20.40. 


education where people fighting hard 
to keep them open took a different 
view when asked to share them. 

■ Mr Danny Hood was proposing an 
amendment to tbe motion that all ten 
of Scotland’s education colleges should 
be retained and developed, adding that 
this should apply to all other institu- 
tions in the tertiary sector. 

“Another area of tertiary education 
which is largely unsung and unreported 
is the colleges of further education, 
which turn out craftsmen and middle 
managers, the backbone of our nation, 
and yet staff work in cramped con- 
ditions for low pay.” said Mr Mood. 


Further education colleges were 
overflowing with students in areas 
where colleges of education were to be 
closed, anti yet “those who advocate 
comprehensive schools do not advo- 
cate comprehensive colleges.” 

The great weakness nf the education 
colleges, said Mr Hood, was that they 
did nothing but train teachers, and he 
hoped that moves towards an all- 
graduate primary leaching profession 
would be successful, allowing teachers 
to take their degrees at universities, 
not in the “cloistered atmosphere of 
the college.” 

The' motion and amendment were 
carried unanimously. 


Universities ‘left with a mess’ 


The Scottish universities had acted 
during (he referendum on devolution 
as morally bankrupt and intellectually 
myopic people who had sold Scotland 
for n mess of potage nnd were now left 
with u mess, Mr Gordon Murray told 
conference. 

Mr Murray was proposing an 
amendment (a n student notionalist 
motion condemning university cuts 
(hat the Scottish university establish- 
ments should have it pointed out to 
them that “(heir lock of faith in the 
Scottish people and their failure to 
appreciate the economic facts of life 
led largely to their present unfortunate 
position. 

Many Nationalists have not forgiven 
the Scottish unjversitjes for deciding to 
remain under the aegis of the Univer- 
sity Grants Committee should there be 


devolution. 

But Mr Alex Walker rejected the 
amendment ns being very unhelpful. 
There were many people in Scottish 
universities who supported nationalist 
ideals, and much of the research into 
the oil industry, .md development of 
Scottish art and literature came from 
the Scotlish universities. 

“They know they’ve gone wrong, 
but I don't think anybody likes being 
told they’re wrong. Instead, we should 
extend the hand of sympathy.” 

The amendment fell, but tbe motion 
calling for a united national campaign 
by staff and student organizations to 
defend the independence, academic 
integrity and international reputation 
of ine Scottish universities was carried 
unanimously. 
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North American news 


Professors fight creation Bill 

from Clive Cookson — 


from Clive Cookson 

WASHINGTON 
The American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors has joined the battle 
against the growing fundamentalist 
Christian campaign to force schools to 
teach "creation-science” alongside 
evolution. 

AAUP leaders have testified before 
the state legislature in Louisiana 
against a Bill that would require public 
elementary and secondary schools to 
give “balanced treatment'^ to creation- 
science if they tench evolution. The Bill 
is modelled on a law passed by the 
Arkansas legislature in March - the 
only one enacted so far - which is 
currently being challenged in court by 
various non-fundamentalist religious 
and civil liberties groups as a violation 
of the US Constitution’s separation of 
church and state. 

Because legislation of this type ap- 
plies directly only to elementary and 
secondary education, and because the 
creationists hnd not actually pushed 
through a Bill until their recent success 
in Arkansas, higher education associa- 
tions and university scientists have 
been reluct unt to get involved in the 
controversy , iu least at the national 
level. Last year Wayne Mover, execu- 
tive director of the Niiiioniil Assoeia- 
uon of Biology Teachers, lamented the i 
universities' failure to take seriously i 
“This effort to introduce theology I 
masquerading as science into the class- i 
room.'' l 

The AAUP lias now stepped into the ; 
struggle partly i n its traditional role as ] 
the chief defender of academic free- i 
dom in the United States, which it t 
extends to school leucliers. In his testi- s 
mony to the Louisiuna legislature 
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Institute caught in " 
budget cut crossfire 


Educational research has hecn out of 
favour with American politicians for 
some time. Congress began trimming 
back the Nutional Institute of Educa- 
tion (NIE) well before members were 
gripped by general budget-cutting 
fever. 

The budget of the N1E, the main 

Hnro I anatinii .. J a : I 


/ / /J \ \ "federal agency supporting educational 

I research anddevelopmcnt, reached a 

j J . ^.^ ress appropriated $74m fophe 

/ for a ^e 1 ^stfmre^ UdSet0 ^ C,l,d ^ S ^*” 

1 That would be a cut of 1 8 per cent. It 

/////////////] \Hs>\ ha , s . no . 1 exactly provoked joyful 

W ////////// A celebration at NIE but many educu- 

/// /////////A//// f* 0 , 111 * 1 researchers feel they got off 

// / llghtl .y when the y compare themselves 
— — “ — U — ' <- * -CL££4 to other social scientists whose federal 

funds were reduced much more fierce- 
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be subject to some mstitutinnal wn/ l S 8S Academy of Science, made NIE realize that it may have 

lion, conceivably dismissal itself for until ab ° ut th , e D ? in fe , wer friends there than in the Reagan 

failure 10 perform SSS! “^ministration. Both the Senate and 



Terrel Bell: pro NIE. 
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al duties. In addition, he said the \fork fSrJi? ? u f ^ ^ H - of Re P r «entatives have voted 

Louisiana legislature "would serfcmslv made the a ™ bs,antial , chl “* of the 
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study." J 4U, “ SL | ,,c ine acaaemy met a few days cnas on : 

._ .... . .--j-w.u.su negiaiimui; Very similar Bills have heen intm ater, it was too late to do anything but would cut me nun appropriation bv 
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point. 

But the association was more wor- 
ried about the indirect effects of the bill 
on higher education. Colleges and 
universities would be affected first in 
their role as training institutions for 
schuolteuchcrs. As state Senator Bill 
Keith, sponsor of the Louisiana “ba- 
anced treatment” legislation, ncknow- 
ledged m an interview, universities 
would have to help school boards 
prepare teachers to teach creation- 
science. 

Professor Nicholas Canaday, who is 
president of the faculty senate at 
Louisiana State University (LSU) and 
a leader of the AAUP fight against 
Senator Keith’s Bill, said that in the 


money already appropriated for the 
institute for the fiscal year 1981 , which 
ends on September 30. The Senate 
,d SHl *" e NIE appropriation by 
Slum while the house wants to take off 
t'lj 5 y ear The two chambers 
should agree on a compromise figure 
next week, 

The administration, on the other 
hands, wants NIE to keep $74m in 
1981. Education Secretary Terrel Bell 

hf>lipwc thnl mill, il.o 


•appreciative of the institute's mni 

“It's our position that reseant 
education will play an important rcfe 
this administration,” said acting If 
director Milton Goldberg “ana If 
will continue to represent the mini 
federal involvement in educational 
and D.” 

Dr Goldberg took over from fora 
NIE director Michael Timpane, 
Carter appointee, who left in Jantui 
Last month Dr Timpane was nara 
Dean of Columbia Univnat] 
Teachers College. 

According to Dr Goldberg, ti 
ftengan administration’s plan 
amalgamate federal support i 
elementary and secondary educate 
into block grants to states and sdw 
districts wifi require a strong ream 
base, provided by NIE, which il 
recipients can use to decide ho* 
allocate the money. 

Bcacausc its budget is shrinkin 
NIE is hnving to focus its resowc 
more closely oil high priority Gelds 1 
educational research. Proposals th 
do not fit into one of those areas slat 
little chance of being funded. H 

S riority areas inlcude: 

I Literacy and teaching of basic sHE 
• Testing - helping schools to mal 
better use of tests; 

• Teacher education and inserw 


uy summer workshops Intellectual reoutatlnn “n..r u l unio « relieve they wiU cuts In Februarv snoke dlrnUwb^ u 

and insemce seminars at colleees of ino u u r 5 puia u .VL recru «- be able to persuade courts that the law ntf* M Th^ r«LnV s E OK j j- lss, . ve X °‘ ance classroom teachers; 
education. But. in the ton? ran Sadav TbS said Pr ? fcss ° r h tantamount to Si{tu£»ri uShto Hp • The funding of higher educa 
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the teacher training curriculum^ like^ tlS 7? ? s f ome ! hm 8 The intellectual centre of the theoivand nrnrit^7iS, lo th r ? nd P nicl ‘ce - how can research 

Dr Yost, biology professor at attention hn Q 7 ° na ^ lon ?’ creationist movement is San Diego relatively £w nnwf»« dU ™ tl0n,arcof ^ n 8 s disseminated and, if app 

Amherst College, said the vast major- recovered from ^ rhJiMH * * C ^ n )P ele y California, home of the Institute for budgetary conr^Hnn^ 1 ® wn prescnt ®[ c * miplomonted in schools? 
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“face repugnant choices. If they pro- 
vide instruction in a religious explana- 
hon of evolution, they will offend their 
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It was partly in response to 
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centre will be renamed (he 


gve up his official role in the centre. 
He admitted to feeling some regrets 
about the parting of the ways, though 
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concerns that president Zu° 
eased the centre off campui- He 
said to want to restore more c* 
ized control over the university 

Dr Zumberge personally su! 
most of the same goals as Mr Da 
his centre, however, and he reco 
that private higher education de 
financially on the strength c 
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Overseas news- 


Uproar at Black and white students forge links 

T”"i from Craig Charney • another protest meeting and class used it, and the ill I -white political turning away of 

TI PYV P Trl SPT JOHANNESBURG hoycotl at Inc mostly white University system which established it, reflects the the racially exelus 

“*■ J- LUVl The unprecedented wave of protests of Cape Town. On May 27. 48 students deep-scutcd dissatisfaction of many ness” of ilie day; 

on South African campuses in the week were arrested demonstrating outside with the apartheid regime. There has bc< 

1 before lhe May 31 Republic Day the World Meal Convention, then As Mr Andrew Boraine. president muS hrcinmine of 

Cl I C holiday provided striking evidence of underway, and three more held in a of the white National Union of South riic j n j ANC on 

A 1^ V/OCilu the growing mililancc and unity among flag-burning incident. African Students, said at the Wits slogans . flags, an 

A- L kln^l nnrl mliiia iinHanic A kurninn rtf ih/i Cn„ik Afrir-nn nrnli'tl maplino' "Dnr rmkt.'inpp ic nnt >.Y .1 * !■_ 


from Craig Charney • another protest meeting and class 

JOHANNESBURG hoycotl at the mostly white University 
The unprecedented wave of protests of Cape Town. On May 27. 48 students 
on South African campuses in the week were arrested demonstrating outside 
before lhe May 31 Republic Day the World Meal Convention, then 
holiday provided striking evidence of underway, and three more held in a 
the growing mililancc and unity among flag-burning incident, 
black and radical white students. • the burning of the South African 


black and radical white students. • the burning of the South African 
Protests erupted on at least five flag and the raising of the flag of the 
campuses around the country, as part banned African National Congress 
of a nationwide campaign by blacks before a crowd of 1,000 students at the 


. f- ff w 0 _i_ n nuicsis cruptcu uu m ililsi iivt iicig .uiu mil- luiamg > 

irom ueoit Masien campuses around the country, as part banned African Nc 

nn , ip M n of a nationwide campaign by blacks before a crowd of 1,0 

.,., 1.1 in .in . , LH i U » N m and opposition whites against celcbra- University of the Western Cape, out- 

Australian unlversmes and alleges t j the twentieth anniversary of the side Cape Town, which enters for 

h ? van t seen rach turmoil since the days declarnlion ot the South African Re- mixed race students, 

of the Vietnam war. The jov of the b|jc # a weck!ong protcsl 

street march and demonstration, and Tht;y incllldcd: an students at the U 

the exquisite pleasure to he deriycd • M mass protest meeting ul Johannes- ban-Westvillc, eonli 1 
from hurling rotten fruit nt the prime burg - s Wilwnlersruud University on of threats of disciplin 
minister have been redlscovereil by a 26, followed by the burning of the university's while ni 

new generation of shOTt-hnircri. smart- s out |, African flag and fisticuffs be- • a week-long prote 

y k. dl T S ^ d , »t! d ° remnrk ." tween left and right-wing students of Hare, South Africa’s 

able is that the reaction to government the p redoininan( fy while university, for African, 
cuts to higher education - has been Tl, e n...! t i nv _ students oeaceful- Studem nnnnsiiir 


public. 

They included: 


• a weeklong protest boycott by Indi- 
an students at the University of Dur- 
ban- Westvillc, continued in defiance 


• a mass protest meeting ul Johannes- ban-Westvillc, continued m defiance 
burg's Wilwnlersruud University on of threats of disciplinary action hv the 


May 26, followed bv the burning of the university's while reclor. 
new generation oi snuri-niurcn. smart- South African flag and fisticuffs be- 9 a week-long protest boycott at Fort 

M dr f S .u d i S .u dentfl, .J Vh ^ t 880 remnrk ," tween left and right-wing students of Hare, South Africa’s oldest university 
able is that the reaction to government lhe predoin i nanl R, wh i te university, for African. 

cuts to higher education - has been -pj, e nt . x , dny 2.0Cfb students peaceful- Student opposition lo celebrating 
SP j n , B J t ^ 0l,S ’ j Btbcr tban cal ™ lalad * |y boycotting classes were dispersed by the Republic, a rejection both of the 
and that academics have responded 200 armed riot police. Afrikaner nationalism which prop- 

equally as strongly with walkouts and p r ' 

protest meetings. r- 


a week-long protest boycott at Fort 


opposition to celebrating 


osed it, and the all-white political 
system which established it, reflects the 
Jecp-scutcd dissatisfaction of many 
with the apartheid regime. 

As Mr Andrew Bornine, president 
of the white National Union of South 
African Students, said at the Wits 
protest meeting: "Our resistance is not 
mst a refusal to wave little orange and 
nine flngs. It is part of a broad front of 
opposition 10 the system.” 

Prniest among black students has 
become far mare vocal than imagin- 
able a few years ago and they have 
been joined by a larger number of 
whiles at the country s two leading 
English-speaking universities than 
might have been expected - though still 
a minority. 

Indeed, the platform where Mr 
Bornine spoke also held representa- 
tives of the black Congress of South 
Africnn Students and the Azanian 
Students' Organization. Such a scene, 
impossible not tong ago, reflects the 


turning away of black students from 
the racially exclusive “black conscious- 
ness” of me days of Steve Bikn. 

There has been an unmistakable 
mushrooming of supnrt for the non- 
r acini ANC on the campuses, with 
slogans, hags, and speakers associated 
with the organization much in evidence 
at the recent protest meetings. And 
unlike the 197Us, when tension often 
prevailed between black and white 
student groups, leaders of both have 
worked closely together on tlie mixed 
campuses to plnn this year’s demon- 
strations. 

At Wits, there has also been evi- 
dence of crowing polarization among 
students mere, with smaller hut vocal 
counter- demonstrations supporting 
the government. 

The very extern and mililancc of 
demonstrations has led to fears among 
student leaders of u crackdown hy 
government. 


The government’s attack on educa- 
tion came ns a result of u committee of 
review of Conimoiiwenlth functions, 11 
committee whose bloodthirsty Intent 
led it (o become known as ‘the razor 
gang.’ Under the Razor Gang's propos- 
als adopted by the government, fees are 
lo be introduced for postgraduate stu- 
dents, some 30 colleges of advanced 
education will be amalgamated or 
absorbed by universities, student assist- 
ance Is to be restricted and a system of 
student loans Instituted. 

The reaction of (he academic com- 
munity was not only Immediate, hut 
also has continued to Increusc in fory 
with the must unexpected reactions 
from the most unlikely quarters. 

The University of Adelaide's council, 
for Instance, placed advertisements in 
newspapers around the country stating 
that II wasn’t going to hove of fees 
or loans and would refuse to administer 
them. The University of New England 
council Is expected to follow suit. Then 
the chancellors of all six universities In 
New South Wales joined in the fun by 
sending 0 telex to the Minister for 
Education, Mr Fife, condemning the 
government’s decisions and urging re- 
consideration. Meanwhile, students 
lied the lecture rooms and took to the 
streets in their thousands. 

The backlash seems to be having 
some effect. In announcing the Razor 
Gang’s proposals the prime minister 
said that students on Commonwealth 
postgraduate awards would be exempt 
from paying tuition fees. Since then tne 






Leftist to lead France’s education changes 


from Guv Nenvc M. Savory Is deputy for the l Unite 

PARIS Garun 11 c which he lias represent eil 
l The 1111 veiling of Francois Mit terra lid's since 1973. A graduate from the Ecole 


M. Sava ry is deputy for the Haute 


Parties agree 
on expansion 


government heralds 11 considerable 
shake-up in the world of higher educa- 
tion. 

The separate Minister of Higher 
1 Education, set up in 1974 is to be 
abolished and with it the post of 
Minister for Higher Education. Undei 
the new arrangement, higher educa- 
tion and university matters are lo fall 
fully under the responsibility of the 
renamed Ministry of National Educa- 
tion. This, in fact, reverts 10 lhe 
traditional pattern of administration 
which lasted since the start of the Fifth 
Republic. 

The man called to head lhe ministry 
of national education is M. Alain 
Savary, a long time socialist and known 
for his strong left wing cnnviciinns. 


Libre [>es Sciences I'olitiques mid 
holder of a law degree, the new 
minister was one of the first to rally lo 
Dc (iiiullc after the appeal of June 18 
194(1. 

M. Savary sill on the left of the old 
Socialist Party and served us Secretary 
of Slate tor Moroccan and Tunisian 


A ff ai rs under GuvMnllet until 1956. In 
1956, lie resigiieu in protest against the 
forcing down hy the French Air Force 


of the plane carrying Mclidi Ben Burkn 
and the members 01 the central council 
of the Algerian naiionai Liberation 
Front. 

The return of higher education to a 
single ministry, covering all aspects of 
education, is largely in keeping with 
the wishes of the major lecturers' 


unions. 

'I he incoming minister faces a num- 
ber of delicate issues not least of which 
is the restoration of confidence in a 
university wotUL battered if not be- 
mused by the shock tactics mid forcible 
language of the ex-minister of higher 
education. Mine Alice Sminicr-Scite. 

There also remains the question of 
whether lhe issue of enhanced uni- 
versity autonomy, the subject of a 
report presented to the outgoing prime 
minister. Raymond Burre, will be 
pursued. 

Signfleantly. the Socialist Party toils 
election mintesto of 1978. set particu- 
lar importance on decentralizing high- 
er education. Whether this policy will 
be carried out by the ministry of 
national education remains a moot 
point at present. 


from John Walshe 


exemption has been extended to holders 
of university scholarships, the Minister 
for Education then went on to ctolm 
that since students doing “approved” 
double degree combinations would also 
be exempt, onlv a minority of post- 
graduates would have to pay fees, that 
made some academics wonder why fees 
were being imposed at all. 

The foci that college closures or 
amalgamations and the dropping of 
higher education courses has electoral 
Implications has also hit home to some 
politicians. Foreign affairs minister 
Tony Street has promised to try to 
prevent Deakln University’s engineer- 
ing school from closure and Minister 
for Communications Ian Sinclair has 
said he will prevent the advanced 
education college in Armidole from 
being absorbed by New England Uni- 
versity, naturally the institutions con- 
cerned are in the ministers' electorates. 

Another development to the opposl- 


DUBL1N 

Rapid expansion of higher education is 
promised by the three main political 
parties vying for power in next Thurs- 
day’s general election. 

The parties are in agreement on two 
points at least - ail increase in the 
number of places in higher education 
and expansion in the technological 
sector. 

The main opposition party. Fine 
Gael , led by Dr Garret Fitzgerald . says 
the number of places shouldincrease to 
45,000 by 1985 and 65,000 by the end of 
the decade. 

The Labour Party, which would be 
the junior partner in a coalition gov- 
ernment with Fine Gael, agrees that 
anything from 60,000 to 65,000 places 
will be needed by 1990. 

The outgoing government party, 
Fianna Fail, led by Mr Charles 
Haughey (above) puis the 1985 figure 
at 45,600 places, rising to 5 1,000 by the 
end of the decade. 

Inflation and Northern Ireland ore 
the main issues in the election but 
expansion of higher education is im- 
portant, in a country where almost 
exactly half the population is aged 
under 25 years. 

Recent statistics from the Centra] 
Applications Office (CAO) reveal the 
growing demand for places. 

Some 18,335 Irish applications and 
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tin to lhe Razor Gang's actloas has been about 1 ,200 overseas applications have 
the formation of a coalition between been lodged for places in the colleges 


students, Academics and trade unions. 
One student union leader said the aim 1 
was to show that the education cuts hnd 
to be seen in the context of the govern- 
ment's general attack on the public 
service, which trade unions were also 
resisting. 

The coalition Is beginning a wide- 
spread media campaign to increase 
pressure on the government during the 
budget session of Parliament this 
month. The government is shortly to 
announce guidelines for the Tertiary 
Education Commission and the Schools 
Commission which will show how much 
effect the protests so for have had, what 
is becoming dear, though, Is that an 
Ideological battle Is being waged, the 
Fraser government is committed to 
“smaller* government, to cutbacks on 
government expenditure in all areas, 
and also to withdrawal of government 
support from the many areas Austra- 
lians have become accustomed lo. 


this coming autumn. This compares 
with 16,169 Irish and roughly the 
same number of overseas applications 
last year. Admittedly the new National 
Institute for Higher Education to Dub- 
lin has just come in under the CAO 
scheme, but even (his would not 
account for the rise. 

The CAO universities and colleges 
cater for over two-thirds of the higher 
education students, the others attend- 
ing colleges of education, technology, 
art. home economics, etc. 

A recent survey showed that the 
percentage of working class students in 
University College, Dublin - the 
largest of the five university colleges - 
had dropped from 16.3 per ccenl in the 
academic year 1964/65 lo 11.2 per cent 
three years ago. 

The opposition parties have prom- 
ised belter student support and an 
immediate increase in the value of the 
grants. 
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Demonstrations reflect unrest in Eastern Europe 

Students ~ •- « apw< ^ 
weather 


TIIK I IMKS Ill(;iil R l:i»HC A TlONSUPPLEMBWr ^ 

How West Germany 5 ^ 
OU just grew and grew 1 

WmI riiirmiinu'c Onnn I titi,„.r..il,, nl... I. ... i. •* 1 


The recent upheavals in Yugoslavia’s 
universities and the May student de- 
monstrations in Poland have again 
focussed attention on the delicate 
relationship between student protest 
and national political situation. 

Students in Eastern Europe are 
traditionally a barometer of jjoimcal 
atmosphere. Even in Bulgaria, tradi- 
tionally the most passive of he Eastern 


bloc countries, students may occa- 
sionally make their opinions fell. Thus 
jii Sofia, in March I9KD students, 
already disgruntled by the changes in 
the university syllabus which increased 
the lime spent on compulsory political 
.studies and tied them down to a 
definite job-commitment, took um- 
brage at police jostling of the queue 
of mourners at the lying-in-state of a 
favourite comic aelor. (Although the 
students did no more than push and 
shout insults, this, in a Bulgarian 
context, was perhaps more significant 
that a full-scale demonstration else- 
where.) 

Similarly, in Hungary, where the 
Party authorities are sitting on the 
fence awaiting developments in Poland 
while the Catholic hierarchy preserves 
a stance which, the majority of ihe 
population feel, is too subservient 
student activists either attend the un- 


IIU.l1, 

was established in December 1974 ami 
officially opened on October 4. 1975. It 
began with 1,531 students; now it has 
almost 30.U0U. 

As regards numbers, it has un- 
doubtedly done extremely well. 
However, its real success can only be 
judged by positive answers to such 
questions as: has it fulfilled aims with 
which it was planned in the early 197(1, 

1 and has it made any important, new 
contribution to German higher eduen- 
, tion? 

It is proud both of its short concep- 
tion and of rapid gruwth. In German 
terms, the first is more surprising than 
the second. Not only have universities 
and broadcasting corporations, which 
were both to be involved in long 
distance studies, n very different legal 
status; higher education and broad- 

castfno ari> ulcn chcrynii.llu .. 


n ecu use it encourages a healthy nu 
ism of outlook. iny N 

The trend in initial registratk*. 
clearly away from full-time staff 
their percentage hns halved since m 
- and even the percentage of™*! 
students shows a slight decrease 5 
open university will have to S 
further education more serimatu 
future, and this may have far-r»i* 
consequences Tor its entire ethos 

What strikes the visitor immwfaiA 
is us preoccupation with its role ui 
reputation ns a university, asaninsfa 
non comparable in academic cdih 
and status to traditional unwertfe 
Obviously it has been granted in In 
the status of a university, uxj * 
activities are therefore relatively » 
rowly circumscribed. Its overall oa» 
planning, for example, has berate 
cully traditional. It is based oafe 

ncciimntinn ftp'll nvinMii. • 


Polish students singe a peaceful protest In memory of John Lennon 

students, has swollen to some 50.000. dent" students were left without anv 
Living facilities, however, have not clear goals 

iiS-^n\ SS .'| llle S . tUdenl! ’ k, ™* ? lcnl ™ w “ fores «" in 

i ° tint can . accommodate only some November, by Mardn GueuUki a 
£1'?® ihi U S?mt ( i n f ny H Sl - ' Sp lW ° l ° a Wflrsaw stu dent activist, wh? in the 

facih^es ^uc^al lau W^rsTw^stude^t acTv!st, i* the 

xs,. o ; n drpro;L e, sii f y i'. h . e 


— — e — • — „„„ l.iu.iu- i.uiy iniuniunai. u is Based on | 
casting are also substantially u matter assumption that priority must be* 
for the individual Lander (with a to full, comprehensive decree t 
limited federal involvement in the grammes (of three and fouryeanit 
former area). This makes agreement tion), split up into units, carle' 
between them notoriously difficult to requiring ten hours of work per id 


social teaching which Cardinal Lekai’s 
establishment have fried to suppress as 
‘'provocative". 

In Yugoslavia, the universities have 
revealed most dearly the growing 
sense of political and economic disin- 
tegration. Last November, Dobroslav 
Paraga was detained for organizing a 
petition for an amnesty for political 
prisoners - an offence for which he 
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n: ' ■ ... .. , The university is anxious to mri 

Discussions on multi-media long standards, and its final qualifict 

S?“ lc f s ,QA 7 e5 f Went 0n . for severt “ must be comparable to a tre* 
JJ5 }l 6 l' {JT an Insti- degree. A part-time student si 

fhimrwi «f?°Tifh D,Stan F < f ■ Stud,es was lakes fewer units, and so twice a 
Tubin S er } University, with to achieve this goal. 

FminH?f ,S anCe a tbe . Volkswagen Five such basic courses (all, but 
WJ ? u ™ vu *"5 cinmcany or me one hand, Solidarity, and on the L“ naa ™» . ar ? d as early as 1970 the as short- or long-cycle courses] 

IriflhesnmP “"I Ae provinc ? bas the other, of the largely discredited Polish K I |J?! 1 ,0 J Mims^rs Conference got as 9 ffered: economics, maths (both 

Ahn^fh^ 111 ^- ra - e “ gOS ‘ soc,a h"st students' association. Yet a nMn?iJ2i er "^” rf tr ®. aty ' , J ecls particularly overcrowded all 

fmmnlk, teXfJf* " With the fight for academic freedom thJhLpS, d - a *f ed ° n ’ In , tional universities), computation, 
chip n b / S lli! 15 ° r 1,0 Virtually won (the new Bills on cen- the of one , of trical engineering, and law 

^ ad 4 atc ® frani Kosovo sorship and on higher education are I/ 6 ^ j took ,. tbe . initiative: he teachers, together with edutat 

t VDC any wel! advanced on their slow progress t0 J slabl * sh . in Northrhine studies. New feuturesarethedos 

wac** work °^ tsldc fhepro- towards becoming law), the students est f aba a w P n ™te institution, the between three and four year 

Th/fi^ i^mon a . , t ? ance Wltbm ,I - turned to the issue of political prison- mJfni 9 pe " ■ umverwty. He wanted grammes, and more practical cm 

11 «^H?W. r S M, 5 nMan ? ers - They took up two grou P r 0 f SsVs- ‘^.momentum lie had fa, in, Tor example, maths (with 

solid ht S b#5/JIfl y ,-!! t d a 9. d . mef cly the five members of the illegal “Con- ™ founding at one stroke five sidiary subjects electrical eagiM 
st u^nts b nnrp ?hl 8 n c . ondlll ° ns f °r federation of Independent 8 Poland" JS« ^^prehensive universities in and compulation) and economi 
nrotenf wS nCe /m- h t, ? os P here °f (the most extreme of the dissident iVn a S ? ■ f ° c .°! 1 f irm his reputntion seml-vocntionnl course, combinln 
S.rlhe .ndLS.lKrfU.™""' S^ps], who have been held without m ™ ls . ,,f anomies, applied « 


requiring ten hours of work peri* 
The university is anxious to ante 
standards, and its final qualiim; 
must be comparable to a tradlSr 
degree. A part-time student si? 
takes fewer units, and so twice ufe 
to achieve this goal. 

Five such basic courses (all, botes 
as short- or long-cycle counts)! 
ijffered: economics, maths (botlni! 
jecls particularly overcrowded alU 
tional universities), computation, ik 

f rinn 1 annlnnniii« A 1. n , f 


official lectures on Marxist theory souohTbete 1 ?li^oX^ 

organized hy the "Wandering Uni- stu&s Once 7he 8 \ federat,on of Independent Poland" 

versify of Dr AridrasHegedus, orelse protest was established “fiSL- f ^ ,he mosl extreme of the dissident 

^irther and more vlolenfcllishes occup JEffl Si without 
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received last month a three-year jail 
sentence. (The academics and other 
notables who signed the petition have 

tn far p i ■ ria ■ Arl — ~ ii _ . 
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t rl L ” "a ! — nuwever, groups), who have been held without .■ n . ll,UVi,u,r - *n noui- 

^d h «nri^h« rfi e VIO i eiU C as i ,e c 8 oc i clir ' trial since last autumn, and* the t,on ; had a genuine social commii- 
2? ' : ?" d b ® demands spread firstly to brothers Jeray and Ryszard Kowalczvk 3, Cnt: he W8nted l ? find a way “ and « 
equal status for Kosovo as a republic who in October 1971 had hlnwn nn cheaper one at that — of providing 
withm the Yugoslav federation, und hi * h t r education the moS 

S v th /f i t0!al secession »ng college in Opole, where the secur- f umber °f 9 u *hfied secondary school 

Y “gt>slavia. ity police were about to hold a ceSa- fe av !f s ^ ho wa °t ed lo often 

The security barriers imposed by the tion. found the existing universities and 

i ugoslav authorities early in the unrest The NZS nlnnnod u n M colleges overcrowded or full, 

made the sampling of student opinion marches in alf Polish university u Tbe 0Ti & n ^ "ministerial" concept of 
ELl han rh US | ,a,,y ,, difficU, !“ itseems - on Ma^ M demanding th^ release ha « institution was essentially 
v . the week ? went on > the tw ° groups. Virtual iydiewhde of tbc creation of a universHy- 

S fe ? I, )f« as,n ^ ln ‘o the Polish &deS - the media church type 1J h, § h "****• Its main function 
Se mihtants who. all too authorities, Solidarity, the Partv^aS ^. U , ,d be .*° P rovide relief for the 

aware of the corruption and growing the university senatp-T exis,m g universities, which, therefore 
disintegration of the Yugoslav admin- ‘ff . them to were initinllv rather a u S nirin,«n7SS: 


communism of Enver Hoxha’s Albania surh^/p 801 ' 6 ed ' 10 some un, versities 
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existing universities, which, therefore, 
were initially rather suspicious of their 
new brother. It would be innovatory 
because it would be coinpreliensive 
offering short- and long-cycle courses, 
Bnd ifu teacbin S me thods employed 
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they should have posts within the 
university, with proper access to the 
teaching of students. They have now 

Be, | rade ; inreiirctuaitzed proletariat”, it should ? ia,RU 'r sK1 * ine cnairman ot the in-service trainimz * ,w * 

mstituie or Soaal Studies, and the be reduced to the oH<dnniiu Polish journalists union pointed out t , Television is seldom used. Even 

authonues have agreed to transfer the size of 10 000-15 000 ^ y ntended the workers' gains of August 1980 were cateonrip B 1 ^ ^ U °! a ui/v r J ma i° r ^ese circumstances special techi 
'"hi hn? !S Universjt y ? f Belgrade The IR ty’sCtommunist Partv won pred 4 by not taklngLothe ^ 30 P c C n r l n the Production of teaching ® 

^nrssrtwa 
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the summer te^m^nd™^ Nevertheless, the marches, for the thfth^roKY^ dlscuss, °. ns together inn separate centre for 

uncertain term^that part ’ went ahead - happily, » pen un , l ^rsily tional methods, which also und 

“slant unlvpixiiv" in a w thout major incident. » pr -? m L nence: to provide an the evaluation of course units. 

amis.ar e a„™!L. in S3e7, 0 a idu« JV ™ re 80 k «" to ^3!CfoTCi^"^mr^ „ Inslmcion relies on thewritu 
the danger of unrest inherent in an ? a i cb « s d ‘tficult to understand. As or who soucht an nnnnrLn" 1 ™^ 6 Only occasionally is this suppler 
“intellect alized proletariat", i/shoutd Stefan Bratkowski, the chairman of the in-service traming PP y for ^ cassettes or rarely video m 
be reduced to.the oiUnllv inbSS ? ohsh J 0Ur naI.sts union pointed out. Admissions Television is seldom used. Bn 


mics, law, statistics, operation* 
search). 

Only a few units are specially 
vised for further education stud 
Indeed, all students, npartfrom®( 
students", must have the norma 
vcrsily entrance qualifications h 
they can register. There are no to 
fees. Incidentally. 

The open university protect 
academic reputation. It wand 
attract established academics an 
own young staff want to be aW 
move elsewhere within the unive 
sector. 

The truditimini university strut 
with the academic department a* 
basis was adopted. Specialists in m 
techniques were not incorporate 
the departments but rather grot 
together in n separate centre for mi 
tional methods, which nlsounderfi 
the evaluation of course units. 

Instruction relies on the written* 
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of material provided by the 
outside contributors. There a 
course teams as in Britain's 
University. Collaboration is mi 
formal. 

Hagen obviously still lacksjj 
ence, and a whole-hearted staf 
raitment to learner-oriented con 

only gradually developing. Ou« 
it appears to have been tap 0 " 
move too far away from the£ 
ideal of academic freedom- P® 
contact between some staff n n 
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portant- both as administrative 
educational units. Attendances 
small number of seminars, 
several days, is obligatory; otn 
day or evening events are 0 
where tutors are available; 

The fact that 48 per cent 
students now come from ' 
Northrhine-Westfalia, makes 
national institution and creaji 
ticular problems. So far onl) 
other Lander have agreed to of 
maintain study centres. 

Gunther K 
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David Walker talks to Professor Gordon Cherry 

Enter the super-planners 




Visitors to Bourneville, the chocolate 
workers' model community in Birm- 
ingham, nowadays find a haven of 

E eace and orderliness in the Midlands 
urly-burly. It belongs to an era when 
town and country planning was young; 
and paternal capitalists such as the 
Cadburys had the wherewithal to take 
planners' drawing-board dreams and 
turn them into bricks and mortar. 

And Boumevilte remains, in the 
words of an appointee to the village 


trust from nearly Birmingham Uni- 
versity, “an example of truly remark- 
able self management in u very desir- 
able residential urea.” 

That trustee is Professor Gordon 
Cherry, lending planning academic and 
a stalwart of the university's 
heavyweight urban and regional stu- 
dies team. If Professor Cherry's regard 
for Bourneville betrays some nostalgia 
for a bygone age of planning certain- 
lies, it’s comprehensible. 

For he himself worked at the practic- 
al end of town planning at a remark- 
able time and place. Though the 
dre inns were brasher and more egalita- 
rian than those of the Cadburys. the 
idealism of Professor Cherry’s youthful 
plunning contemporaries was ns sharp. 

For during the 1 960s, before he came 
to tench and research at Birmingham 
University in 1968, he worked in 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Those years 
saw the apogee of a local politician 
called Thomas Daniel Smith. T. Dan 
Smith gave Newcastle to his planners 
as an open city. He believed their 
expertise coula remake the North 
East. 

But since then the certainties have 
collapsed. Smith was jailed and a 
changed economic climate sunk his 
version of municipal bragundocin. At 
the end of the 1960s theSkeffington 
report ended the ern when planners 
were thought to know best: the report 
said the public must participate. The 

S eat certainties of post war planning 
Itered; the new towns grew old ana 
the green belts browned. In the early 
1970s planners, rightly or wrongly, 
became identified with motorway buil- 
ders. The county structure plans 


turned out to be hollow blueprints and 
development control got bogged down 
in nitpicking details about the size of 
from porches. Planners became just 
another species of town hall 
bureaucrat. 

Since the election in 1979 of a 
Conservative government the crisis of 
confidence in planning has worsened. 
Along with financial pressure on local 
authorities - a cutback in planners' 
jobs - hns come the allegation from 
ministers that town and country plan- 
ning rules have inhibited economic 
growth. Meanwhile, intellectually, 
planners have come to realize that they 
never really understood cither the 
process of economic development or 
urban land values. They took one for 
granted and they shrugged the other 
off as not their business. 

Professor Cherry’s former boss at 
Newcastle, Mr Wilfred Burns, is now 
chief planner at the Department of the 
Environment, but little fresh thought 
comes from that quarter. And town 
and country planning once at the heart 
of progressive political thinking is no 
longer considered central: in Ihe radic- 
al blueprints for Britain’s future 
offered by the new Social Democrats, 
environmental planning gets no men- 
tion. 

Come 1981, planning is in disnrrny. 
"The present scene is one of confusion, 
compounded by uncertainties. Town 
planning has attempted to impose nn 
unreal simplicity on urban phenomena 
but simple strategies for complex sys- 
tems cannot succeed. Town planning in 
the mixed economy hns come to u 
crossroads." 

These sentences are Professor Cher- 
ry’s, from a new book that Longmans 
will publish later this year. Called The 
Politics of Town Planning, the book 
links planning's history (u special in- 
terest of Cherry's) and its present 
mnlnisc. Here is' a double irony. 

In a couple of months Professor 
Cherry, 50. becomes dean of the 
faculty of commerce and social science 
- one of the bastions of this solid 
Midlands' university, it is a signal 
honour from a university administra- 


tion that, some say, passed over Pro- 
fessor Cherry for too long before he cot 
his chair in 1976. He will be the first 
faculty dean from urban and regional 
studies. 

His appointment is a tribute lo the 
Centre for Urban and Regional Stu- 
dies: a recognition of its maturation 
within the university and the accept- 
ance of planning and related studies as 
full-blooded social sciences. Yet all this 
comes at a moment when planning 
seems to have lost its own soul; when 
the professional associations have lost 
their poise. (One. the Town and 
Country Planning Association is - says 
Professor Cherrv - beset by "vulgar 
marxism"; Ihe Royal Town Planning 
Institute, of which he is a past presi- 
dent, is trying to hold the pass against 
‘‘insurgents".) 

But Tor all this confusion. Professor 
Cherry is bullish about planning's 
future. In conversation recently with 
The THUS lie spelled nut a remarkably 
ambitious programme for educating h 
new breed of supc r-nlunncrs con- 
cerned nut merely with land, buildings 
and traffic but 'with the across-the- 
board management of entire towns, 
cities und regions. 

"In the near future.” Professor 
Cherry argued, "the profession of 
planning will be reassembled out of the 
following elements: a) the need to 
manage n swiftly deteriorating housing 
stock. By 1990 not only l he inner cities, 
but the middle suburban ring of hous- 
ing in British towns will he crumbling. 
Already houses built in the ! 921 Is arc in 
dire need of investment for repairs and 
maintenance. Housing must again be- 
come a major public policy issue. 

“Then there is unemployment. 
There must he a planning element in 
the regeneration of economic activity. 
“Two other major problems facing 
Britain demand the skills of planners; 
the search for sources of energy is one. 
Britain's impending food crisis is 
another: questions ot land use and land 
management will bulk large." 

Professor Cherry is not strident, but 
conveys a deep conviction in the 
adaptability of nis profession. 
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Pro/essor Gordon Cherry .. . mildly left ufeent replurallsl 


"Already planners trained here at 
(lie Centre for Urban and Regional 
Studies are finding jobs with tourist 
boards, housing associations, recrea- 
tion teams. And planning education 
hns to promote this capacity to have its 
product accepted in tlic wider world. 

"Many planning schools have been 
unable to react to the challenge fast 
enough." 

Professor Cherry's ideal planner is 
not an official merely competent to 
decide on modifientions to a listed 
building or the amenities for a new 
housing estate. Trained broadly in 
social ns well as environ men ml skills 
(sociology and economics as well as 
geography and architecture), he 
should have in addition Ihe capacity to 
administrate and manage. 

As he puts it in his new book: "The 
recognition that local government is 
ultimately concerned with urban (or 
rural, or regional) management is 
important. Town planning is part of (he 
community's distribution of resources, 
rewards and opportunities where tech- 
nical. professional criteria arc medi- 
ated by political values. 'Die proper 
focus of town planning is not an end in 


itself as a lechnicul exercise, it ispart of 
a wider context, the management of 
towns, cities und regions." 

Hut ihm . some of Professor Cherry’s 
planning colleagues would say, albeit 
enthusiastic and cogent, is special 
pleading. What he Is doing is providing 
a fig leaf for a profession that during 
the 1970s ihe public discovered to be 
naked, nn occupational ideology for a 
job for which there is declining de- 
mand. 

Professor C'hcny is a mildly left of 
centre pluralist. iJthers with harder 
li ne views won’t agree with m uch that is 
in his new book - though that won’t 
detract from his reputation in the field, 
which remains high. 

Cunsidcr this judgment in anticipa- 
tion from Professor Andrew Blowers, 
a planning specialist and dean of social 
sciences at tlie Open University: “It is 
hardly surprising, at n time when public 
criticism of planning, recurrent self 
doubt among planners, and strident 
calls for cutbacks in public expenditure 
are combined, that an attempt should 
be made by the vested interests to 
redefine its role and assert its imlispcn- 
sability." 


The financial difficulties besetting everything 
connected with higher education are now threat- 
ening two major dictionary projects housed in 
Edinburgh University’s School of Scottish Stu- 
dies: the massive Dictionary of the Older Scottish 
Tongue, covering the twelfth to seventeenth 
centuries, and the single volume Concise Scottish 
Dictionary, covering the twelfth century to the 
present day. 

The Scots have long laboured under mythical 
characteristics, such as meanness and taciturnity, 
ascribed to them by those south of the border. 

No doubt it was a proper regard for money 
which led a Scotsman to found the Bank of 
England. But far from having a disinclination for 
words, Scots have dominated lexicography in 
Britain for the past two centuries. 

. Britain's first historical dictionary was Dr John 
Jamieson's Etymological Dictionary of the Scot- 
tish Language of 1808, which contained discur- 
sive passages on such things as folklore and 
children's games. 

- While Dr Johnson had already produced his 
idiosyncratic dictionary with definitions sub- 
stantiated by quotations, the quotations were 
merely backed by the name of nn : author or work 
which Johnson frequently got wrong. 

Jamieson's quotations were correctly refer- 
enced and dated, and were set out in chronologic- 
al order. His dictionary was hailed with enthusi- 
asm by the Scottish intelligentsia: he was 
inundated with further contributions from such 
people as Sir Waller Scott, Lord Cockbum and 
James Hogg, and was able to produce a further 
two volumes ns a supplement. 

The enthusiasm for Jamieson's dictionary has 
continued, with students of Scots even today 
considering it the authority, on the language, 
although it was superseded 50 years ago by the 
Oxford English Dictionary, which covers all 
forms of English. 

(It is a perennial vexed question whether Scots 
is a language or a dialect. Many people are quite 
prepared to argue that English is a dialect of 
German. But one can see the crucial distinction 
between a language and a dialect as being the 
extent and quality of the literature: the corpus of 
Scottish literature equals that of any other 
language.) 

Two of .the OED ' s four editors were Scots, 


Cash problems coining words 


James Murray and William Craigie. In direct line 
from them is A. J. Aitken, who is currently 
editing the Dictionary of the Older Scottish 
Tongue, with Dr J. A. C. Stevenson. 

“William Craigie was the moving spirit behind 
the further progress of Scottish lexicography in 
the twentieth century," says Aitken. 

The OED covers the whole history of English 
in all its varieties. But Craigie felt that each main 
period had its own character, and that this was 
submerged in the OED. 

"In 1919 he gave a celebrated lecture to the 
Philological Society in London, planning to 
follow the OED with a series of historical 
dictionaries, the ‘period dictionaries', which 
would include Scots and American ones, treating 
separate stages in history much more exhaustive- 
ly both in research and the presentation of 
research than the OED had done." 

The outcome of Craigic’s lecture was the birth 
of two American historical dictionaries (one 
edited by Craigie himself), a dictionary of Middle 
English , the Scottish National Dictionary (SND), 
which covers the eighteenth century onwards, 
and the Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue 
(DOST). 

Subsequently, the majority of (he Scottish 
universities and the Carnegie Trust established 
(he Scottish Dictionaries Joint Council to super- 
vise the two projects, and the SND has also been 
funded by the Scottish National Dictionary 
Association, chaired by Professor John Mac- 
Queen, director of the School of Scottish Studies. 

The 10-volume SND wns finally completed 
four years ago, lo massive acclaim - there has 
been a considerable upsurge In the study of Scots 
over the past 15 years; and scholars have been 
desperate for an up-to-date resource book. ' 

The part Scots have played in general English 
lexicography - taking part in the editing of 
Chambers and Collins dictionaries as well as the 
OED, and compiling the first modem Illustrated 
English dictionary - has meant a large number of 
Scotticisms being included in dictionaries of 
English, says A. J. Aitken. 

"There are nevertheless many other Scottic- 
isms which, though used daily by middle class 


English-speaking Scots, still remain unrecorded 
outside the pages of SND.” 

However. SND is intended primarily as a 
library acquisition, and it was decided to produce 
the one-volunie Concise Scottish Dictionary to 
reach a wider audience. 

Around three quarters of the concise diction- 
ary has been edited so far. The quotations from 
the three great historical Scots dictionaries have 
been cut substantially, but the meanings of some 
23,000 words will be backed by pronunciation, 
their history, derivation and geographical dis- 
tribution. 

But the dictionary is still three years from 
completion, and inflation has overtaken the 
amount estimated in 1975 to Cover the project, 
leaving a shortfall of over £50,000. 

An appeal launched last year has so far raised 
almost £30,000, including a sizeable grant from 
the Scottish Arts Council. The Scottish National 
Dictionary Association is now extending the 
appeal overseas, but it has also set up a “loan 
towards purchase” scheme of a minimum of £25, 
which on publication would he payment for the 
dictionary, or a contribution towards puyment, 
should inflation force the price to rise further. 

Anyone interested in the scheme should 
contact Miss [. Madeod, The Scottish National 
Dictionary Association, 27 George Street, Edin- 
burgh EH8 9LD. 

Matthew McDiarmid, reader in English hi 
Aberdeen University, says: “In almost any other 
country, this would have been regarded ns a 
national project, financed by national funds. 

"Die great need for this dictionary Is so that the 
poetry of Burns, MacDiarmjd and Henrysdn can 
be made readily understandable to anyone in and 
outside Scotland. Willi every year that goes by, 
the difficulty of reading any of these author's is 
increasing. This is a life and death issue of 
Scottish culture - is Ihe past going to be 
understood?” 

It is hoped the general interest and accessibility 
of the concise dictionary will lead lo its being 
saved by individuals’ contributions. But the 
future of the more esoteric DOST is directly 
threatened by the financial predienment 


of the universities. 

Six of the Scottish universities contribute to the 
editorial costs, and already Glasgow has 
announced that it intends lo reduce its £10,000 
annual contribution. 

Jack Rillie of Glasgow's English department, 
who reported the relevant senate meeting in the 
university's newsletter, commented: “Those with 
knowledge and authority spoke convincingly 
against the proposal, but one had the despairing 
feeling that scholarly arguement had come to 
sound effete in this butch atmosphere of man- 
agerialism and hard-line accountancy. 

“There may. however, be enough hard-line 
integrity left in the other Scottish universities to 
forestall our undiscrimi dating zeal." 

A lecturer from another university said if 
Glasgow carried out its proposal, it would be 
greeted with universal scorn, and that it was 
inconceivable that his own institution would pull 
out. 

However, universities are increasingly likely to 
Feel that scorn is the least of their problems, and 
DOST may come tow on their list of financial 
priorities. 

Up to P has been printed of DOST, and A. J. 
Aitken hopes that editing to the end of R will be 
completed by the end of next year. DOST has a 
staff of five (“Three hundred million words nf 
texts were read for this dictionary, and it was 
virtually all done by volunteers out of patriot- 
ism, " suys Aitken). and the work will be 
completed by 1995 only if staffing and funding is 
kept at the present level. 

Professor Angus McIntosh, Emeritus Profes- 
sor of English language at Edinburgh, and 
chairman of the Scottish Dictionaries Joint 
Council, is well aware of the dangers. 

“It would be a national tragedy," ho says, “if 
this great scholarly monument were just lo pack 
up.” And the loss would be fell, elsewhere, for he 
points out that the project has excited great 
support and interest in the United Slates and 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand, nnd Japan. 

The Japanese have always shown a consider- 
able regard for tradition. It is to be hoped the 
Scots will demonstrate the same characteristic, 
and support the successful culnfli nation of 200 
years of Scots lexicography. 


Olga Wojtas 
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David Jobbins finds a boom in conservation holidays 

Taking the nature break 
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The (ratli clonal holiday formula of sen, 
sand and sun is being abandoned by 
more and more people each year. 

Instead the twin roues of expensive 
foreign travel and the upsurge of 
Interest in nut urn! history and the 
environment have led to a mushroom' 
inc of special holiday courses for adults 
who want to learn more about the 
birds, animals and plants which are 
coming under increasing pressure. 

Conservation goes hand in hand with 
education in the work of the Royal 
Society for the Protection of Birds, the 
42 or so local nudiralists' trusts, and 
pressure groups like Friends of the 
Earth. 
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Membership figures have rocketed - 
more than 536,00(1 now belong to the 
RSPU. compared with 2Nl.nUU less 


than a year ago. 

Although there ure now a number of 
completely' eommercinl operations 
marketing special interest holidays at 
home mid abroad to bird watchers and 
other naturalists, the backbone is 
shared by university cxtrn-munil de- 
partments and the Field Studies 
Council. 

The council crystallized in the mind 
of a London schools inspector as he 
watched the reaction of children who 
were evacuated to Enst Anglia in the 
war. In 1943 he called together a group 
of like-minded academics to draw up a 
strategy to provide somewhere to carry 
out field studies to supplement class- 
room work and (he then Council for 
the Promotion of Field Studies was 
horn. 

It was not until after the war that the 
first centre opened -at Fait ford Mill on 
the banks of the river Stour on the 
Essex/Suffulk border. 

By 1970 the council had nine centres 
scattered throughout England and 
Wales, each staffed with four tutors 
and entering mainly for school students 
studying the life sciences, and for 
undergraduates on field courses re- 
levant to their degrees. 

But ultliough. the council has always 
catered for adults, more and more 
courses are being put on for the 
enthusiastic amateur to learn from 
acknowledged experts. 

suc h courses in the 
mid-iy/us. the programme has now 
expanded to something like 350, rang- 
ing from the ever-popnlar ornithology 
and botany to the more esoteric de- 
lights of spiders, mosses and liver- 
worts. 

It stretches from the most general, 
such as exploring Exmoor ana ponds, 
streams and (he seashore, through 
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Mature students on a Field Studies Council course compare notes on a life 
sciences experiment at a Surrey centre 


archaeology and architecture, to arts 
and crafts. In addition to stained glass, 
natford, with its associations with 
Constable, is noted for landscape 
painting. F 

“The market is expanding, but I am 
not sure it is a limitless one", says Mr 
Paul, Croft, the council's education 
officer. 

In the six years to 1980, the time the 
council devoted to its adult courses 

5 7 |* r «« while its other 
activities declined slightly. 

In 1974, of 16,996 student weeks 
spent at councir centres, 1,547 or 9 I 
^nt were adults. By J980 this had 
risen to 2,597 out of a total of J 6,861 or 
15.4 per cent. 

But there are no signs that the 
council is to embark on an aggressive 
marketing' policy to maximize its in- 
come from adult students. While it 
would welcome a marginal increase, ft 
Teels that the baldnce-about six to one 
t ts probably, right. 


Charges for the council's courses 
compare favourably with those organ 
ized by the universities, although the 
accommodation can be a little more 
spartan - something the council is 
trying to improve. Although as a 
chanty it cannot make profits to plough 
back into its activities, donations have 
enabled it to make major improve- 
ments at three of its centres in the past 
six years. 

JSSHP for adults annum for about 
iaW.OUO of the council s annual £lm 
turnover. 

“Wild flower and birdwatching 
courses fill very well and We are able to 
put on a large number of these every 
year , Mr Croft says, but there is a 
limit to the interest in the specialized 


mm 


courses. 

Full time tutors tend to concentrate 
on the school and university work, and 
the council relies on -outside experts - 
frequently university lecturers, but 
sometimes noted local amateurs. 

There is no sign that the upward 
trend of interest is slackening. News- 
P®Pf r P^hli c, ly earlier this year gener- 
ated 1,000 inquiries and a certain 
amount of embarrassment for Mr 
Croft who doubles as publicity officer. 
, - . « , ran ? ut of information ma- 
terial, he admits. “There has been as 
much interest In the first six months of 
this year as in the whole of the 1980 
season. By this stage we have had 
one-third metre inquiries", 

The ground work that the council 
invests interesting schoolchildren in 
tneir surroundings, and particularly in 
natural history, is beginning to pay off 
.' An increasing number of our adults 
are people who came on courses with 
us when they were at school, - remem- 


ber it favourably, and so come back." 
he says. 

But although some centres even 
provide baby sitting services, only a 
few families so far attend the centres 
for courses which generally last a week 
and currently cost £84. Firm favourites 
with the children are the cruises around 
the Pembrokeshire sea bird colonies In 
an ancient but seaworthy converted 
lifeboat. 

Nottingham University has been at 
the forefront of its sector's provision of 
short courses for adults in natural 
history and enjoys a national reputa- 
tion enhanced by its association with 
the major Gibraltar Point nature re- 
serve and ringing station. 

"Certainly natural history courses 
have been a growth area,*’ says Dr 
Kenneth Lawson, of the university's 
adult education department. “We 
could probably do more but there has 
been a levelling out mainly because our 
budget has levelled out. 

, a H that has been said about 

hardship and tightening belts, people 
seem to be more willing to go on more 
expensive courses than before". 

The university’s fees do not cover 
the complete cost of tuition, which is 
subsidized by the Department of 
Education, but students pay the full 
cost of food and accommodation. 

A growing anxiety often raised by 
leading conservationists is that the 
weH-lmenHoned interest of the grow! 
mg hordes of amateurs Is endangering 
he well-being of the very object! they 
wish to study. A closer knowledge of 
the environment at large could be one 

* ft. Sttpd 1 . a S a fosl this E 
greatest of all ironies. 
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Something 

excellent 
to stay 

home 
for 

There has been little sign of a silver 
lining to the cloud east over higher 
education by the introduction of full- 
cost fees for overseas students. 

Although Government coffers are 
marginally fuller as u result of the 
policy, the news has heen all bad both 
for British institutions concerned 
about their finances and course viabil- 
ity. and for foreign Governments an- 
xious to promote development. 

Even those countries whose univer- 
sities have taken up the slack do not 
thank Britain for prompting an avalan- 
che of new applications from abroad. 

Now, however, the silver lining may 
be on the horizon, albeit one which will 
provide little solace for British univer- 
sities, polytechnics and colleges. For 
escalating costs (not only in Britain) 
are forcing developing nations to think 
again about where to place their best 
students. 

Although there remains consider- 
able resentment at the manner and the 
scale of recent increases in overseas 
student fees, a grudging realization is 
setting in that the open access of 
pre-1979 days is unlikely ever to re- 
turn. 

The Government has made it abun- 
dantly clear that, whatever measures it 
may take to lessen the impact of the 
policy, there will be no about turn. 
And the Labour Opposition, while 
pledging itself to a more sophisticated 
system, nas been careful not to promise 


Now. however, there it 
suppou for longer , e “ 

within the Commonwealth 




system, nas oeen caretul not to promise 
„ a straightforward reversal of the poli- 
cy. Labour, after all, was contenipla- 
ting change itself when last in office. 

Th e best fhat Third World nations or 
British institutions can reasonably ex- 
pect is some boost for the numbers of 
J overseas students, should they fall as 
, dramatically as many now forecast, 
and a more refined system which takes 
some account of development needs. 
Signs of concern at the Foreign Office 
and the Overseas Development Admi- 
r '“sirahon suggest that measures along 
I these «nes are a realistic hope, but no 
1 more than that. 

' For some universities in the Third 
World this could turn out to be a 
blessing in disguise, as their govern- 
ments find fewer and fewer countries 
! where they can afford mid also wish to 
send students. With fees rising sharply 
in some American universities, a dis- 
criminatory system being introduced in 
France, Quebec leading the wuy to 
higher charges in Canada and visa 
charges in operation in Australia, 
doors are closing all over the world for 
tee poorest and most needy countries. 
There remains no shortage of offers 
from Moscow and the Eastern bloc, 
but Commonwealth governments in 
particular are reluctant to take this way 

The trend coincides with an increas- 
ing questioning of the traditional pnrt- 
tem of student mobility, always from 
developing countries to the developed, 
often from former colonics to the old 
colonial power. Many Third World 
academics and politicians have been 
uneasy about the attitudes which such a 
lattem breeds and about the well- 
known phenomenon of “the brain 
drain encouraged by experience of 
ute in more affluent societies. 

Losses have been minimized to some 
extent by the barriers erected in the 
industrialized West. Limited visas and 
the difficulty of obtaining work permits 
nave made it harder for graduates to 
stay on in the host country. But the 
, brain drain" remains a problem, 
2?fe u/ ft e R? orer nations of the 
Third World, who now lose scientists 
SH?, 1 * £ nd aca ?eniics t0 the oil-rich 


wmim the Commonwealth 

recent meeting of the A«S^l 
Common we:i I t$i UnivershS^. 1 ■ 
consultative group, which me& 
borough House over Easier 
bus been given t» measu 
could reduce the reliance ofd££ 
nations on Hie developed ch««SS 

wlmlc pattern of stuSenimSf 

The idea is for centres of ewelL 
to be promoted through inteSS 
eonperauon at institutions of 2? 
the Third World. Courses of S 
would enable l he best students S£ 
r within their own region, if not JS 
r sjirilv their own countiy, placing^ 
l- studies in the appropriate rontea 

Why, it is asked, should studo* 
e always he sent to Britain for tilth* 
e training ... tropical medicine 
h centre could be built up in, for m 
rf pie, Sri Lanka? Would not the Ws 
I- Indies he the best place to homes 
i- mstiliilc of marine biology? 

It would not he a new depute, 

- until it became part of the Uniftna 
t of the West Indies, there wain 

- Imperial College of Tropical Acri 
turc in Trinidad, set up with tbeafo 

y British funds. And India hasan% 

I promoting “centresof advancedshJ 1 

- at selected universities (13 in nib,/ 
r moment) to concentrate on sat* 

) disciplines, providing domestic mi 

: for postgraduate students, 
t Commonwealth centres would h 

to be grafted onto prestigious Ibd 

■ tions if they were to achieve these 

■ necessary to attract students, but du 
> should be no shortage of caoddni 
• Uganda, Nigeria, Ghana, HongKaj 
[ Sri Lanka and Singapore aS bi 

universities which coula accommodn 
centres of excellence with snf&K 
financial assistance. 

The proposal is for this to be«. 
vided through a Commonwealth mi 
er Education Programme, rtd 
would bring together the varioiufac 
of educational aid and allow govern 
ments to set their own priorities. Ve 
chancellors at the ACU meetiiijE 
Hong Kong also wanted a fungb 
cultural cooperation, analagoiutotb 
for technical cooperation, to be sett; 
to provide more money for sebenm 

‘Why send students to 
Britain for training in 
tropical medicine when 
a centre could be built 
in Sri Lanka?’ 

such ns the centre of excellent* a 
scholarship programmes. 

Sir Roy Marshall, vice chaacdte* 
Hull University and chairman of » 
Commonwealth Education Lhi» 
Committee, told a recent confer*® 
that education ministers had fa vow. 
some method of changing the® 
tribution of students moving dltfl 
the Commonwealth. He hoped lhil» 
higher education programme flip 
strike a chord with heads of gottfl 
mem at their meeting this Septa®#* 
At home, too, tnc idea has » 
supporters. Mr Kevin McNamara MJ 
told the smne conference that ® 
overseas development sub-comimw 
of the Select Committee on.R®P 
Affairs, which he chairs, saw 
education in Britain as second best 
student staying at home if courses ® 1 
similar quality could be found. ■ 
But the scheme would have otow 
drawbacks, starting with its 
Co-operative ventures such as tit* 1 *®. ■ 
versity of the West Indies have W 
their share of problems, with aP^ 
constant uncertainty about the fevn^ 
finance the various governments ^ 
prepared to provide. This would « 
magnified in the case of the 
excellence and the universities 
cerned would want watertight gud“ 
tees before aareeins to their estaW 
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---- — -.-..uw iu uic uu-nen 
Middle East ahd to more prosperous 
developing^ countries, such as 
Malaysia, Singapore and Nigeria. 
^ etV T le c « u f« s - particularly in the 
, postgraduate field, are not available at 
home and the pre-eminent institutions 
tor crucial areas of study are located in 
countries such as Britain, there is little 
option but to pay the money and take 
the risk. The only short-term answer is 
to send far fewer students, selecting 
them more narrowly, and give more 
careful consideration to offers from 
Moscow. 


tees before agreeing to thefr esta 
mem. 

Political instability would be ac 
problem, since some countries ' 
be reluctant to invest In some t 
most obvious sites for the cenir 

If the scheme did get off the gn 
it would be a genuinely lonz 
venture, since the centres would lb 
ably take lime to become estfloi 
even given sufficient funding. B u 
to be hoped that it is given at 
airing in Melbourne in Septemoe 
it represents one of tne few 
attempts to come to terms wijj 
changed climate for overseas stua 

John O’Lei 
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Paul Flather meets polytechnic director Brian Tonge, cost-cutter extraordinary 


Oxford: strength 
through savings 


Tucked some way away from those 
dreaming spires up the Headington 
Hill stands Oxford Polytechnic, a col- 
lection of pre-fab rectangles, some 
standing end up to form towers, others 
lying sideways. 

Oxford is S3 id to have been in the last 
group of polytechnics to be designated 
under the Croslnnd programme, but it 
was probably the first back in 1976 to 
sense that the 196Us era of expansion 
was over, and that its energies should 
be devoted to cutting costs as well as 
teaching. 

Tliis quiet savings revolution was 
masterminded by the then director. Dr 


Brian Lloyd, and his deputy. Dr Brian 
Tonge, who both read the line print of 
the letters being sent out by the 
Department of Education and Science. 
Last January when Dr Tonge wns 
appointed director, Oxford hud 


letters beinc 


appointed director, Oxford hud 
already achieved the DES target of an 
average student staff ratio of 10: l and it 
had done so without needing to shed 
any staff. 

When the directorate approved its 
development plan to cut costs the SSR 
at Oxford was 8.9:1 and there were 
3,001 full time equivalent students. 
The polytechnic was also preparing to 
absorb the Ladby Spencer Churchill 
College of Education at Wheatley five 
miles away. By the time Dr Tonge look 
over the hot seat there were 4,300 
Students and n 10:1 SSR. 

All this of course means Oxford is 
silting very comfortably on the eve of 
expected reforms in the Funding and 
control of the 30 polytechnics. Any 
system of unit cost funding is bound to 
favour Oxford. “Our planning in 1976 
has really paid off. From now on our 
adjustments are always going to be 
upwards", Dr Tonge saicL 

Under one of the proposals prepared 
by DES officials Oxford stands to gain 
an extra £2m if unit costs are intro- 
duced. But Dr Tonge, who has built a 


reputation at four different 
polytechnics for cutting out waste and 
promoting efficiency, would be pre- 
pared to settle for up to £S00,CXI0 more 
in the first instance. 

“Of course after all our savings we 
deserve nnd badly need extra money. 
But I would not ask for far more money 
than we need at present," Dr Tonge 
said, showing the sort of common sense 
approach for which he is well known. 
In fact last year Oxford was £250,000 
down on what it wanted. The money 
would go on Improving welfare facili- 
ties, the library and microprocessors 
work. 

Dr Tonge has an overwhelming 
belief in •Trust". He would like to sec 
Oxford described ns “the friendly 
pulylcchnic", where nil staff pulled 
together, and the polytechnic and the 
iocnl authority worked hand in glove. 
“Inside the polytechnic everyone 
works together. It s n family business 
rather than n lot of warring depart- 
ments.” 

He also believes in openness and 
democrncy nnd us if to prove the point 
he tells me how surprised he wns that 
he got the ioh, that there were 80 
applicants, that he was the only inter- 
nal candidate shortlisted, that his sal- 
ary is a little over £25,000, and that he 
was even vetted by the students union, 
with which lie enjoys good relations. 

In fnct Dr Tonge of course has very 
good credentials Tor his appointment. 
He graduated from Salford College of 
Advanced Technology (now SnTford 
University), worked with the Genera! 
Electric Company before in 1959 join- 
ing a research team at Exeter Univer- 
sity headed by Sir James Cook looking 
into the effects of tobacco smoke on 
lungs (He gave up smoking not so 
much because of the obvious danger 
signals but because he could not stand 
the constant daily reek of tobacco 
smoke at home as well.) 



r Tonge: continuing with Oxford development plan 


Then in 196U he became chemistry 
lecturer in Plymouth College of Tech- 
nology (now Plymouth Polytechnic). 
In 1963 he moved back to industry - 
“An offer I could not refuse” - joining 


Polytechnic, where he became dean of 
the faculty of technology, hefore final- 
ly joining Oxford in 1971 us deputy 


RTZ as a research manager of a 
chemicals subsidiary. By 1965 he was 
back in educaliun at West Ham Col- 


lege of Technology (now part of North 
East London Polytechnic), then 


manager of a After switching back and forward 
By 1965 he was between industry and education Dr 
West Ham Col- Tonge can count himself well expeti- 
ow part of North cnccd in bridging the gap between 
/technic), then industry and education - (he key role 
Wolverhampton marked out for polytechnics. Looking 


ahead Dr Tonge sees his main task as 
keeping the machine ticking over. He 
pays tribute tn Dr Lloycf and sees 
himself in much the same mould, 
intending to continue iwilh the Oxford 
development plan, to retain good links 
with (he local authority, and to raise 
the quality of polytechnic work, 
through the 1990s. 

He picks out three areas of excel- 
ence: the town planning and 

architecture departments, the largest 
among polytechnics, and among the 
largest in Britain; the biology depart- 
ment and the geology department. 
New courses he wants to build up are 
visual studies, cartography and cater- 
ing. (If the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating the lemon mousse shows 
catering students have already reached 
high standards.) 

One of Dr Tonge’s least difficult 
tasks is to pc rsuudc students to apply to 
Oxford: tnc pull of the city's tradition, 
historv, name and other institution 
does half the work. 

But Oxford is desperately short of 
accommodation. Four phases of a 
building programme have been out- 
lined, nno work on a new town plan- 
ning unit is expected to start tin's year 
uftcr considerable delays. Dr Tonge 
who displays a sort of Napoleonic 
desire to get things done, and will 
certainly want to sec workmen on the 
site in the jHilytcchnic quad by the 
autumn. 

Dr Tonge has joined the so-called 
“chemistry mufia' f which seem slowly 
to be taking over the polytechnics (Dr 
Rickett at Middlesex. Sir Norman 
Lindop at Hatfield, Dr Hart lit Sunder- 
land). He has been a little taken aback 
by tne public standing he now com- 
mands, nnd that most evenings he is 
out attending frictions. He is also 
taking u stack of grey files home each 
night rather like some overworked 
minister with his dispatch boxes. In fact 
Dr T onge is currently doing the jobs of 
director, and the vacant post of deputy 
director, as well as advising for the 
vacant post of dean of modular studies: 
both posts are to be filled shortly. But 
as he puts it: “It's a challenge being 
director. One needs to change gear. 
One needs a broader view; it is no use 
just sitting in offices. I hope to have 
made the change by the end of the 
year". 


This month is likely to be a time of 
nervous expectation for scientists 
throughout Europe. In the next three 
weeks their attention will be feverishly 
focussed on two major projects on 
which many of their future hopes and 
plans depend. 

The first is to be the third test launch 
of Arianc. the independent European 
rocket and satellite launcher - an event 
of critical importance given that at the 
second test in May last year, Ariane 
crashed into the Atlantic seconds after 
take-off. 

The other major development is to 
be the decision on June 26 of CERN, 
the European organization for nuclear 
research, on whether or not to go 
ahead with its large electron-positron 
storage ring project (LEP) - a 15 
mile circular tunnel under the Jura 
mountains on the Swiss-French bor- 
der. The machine, if built, will be a 
world-leader in the hunt for quarks, 
(he tiny elemental particles believed to 
be one of the basic build blocks of all 
forms of matter. 

The funding of LEP - which will 
require £250min capital costs alone - Is 
to be managed within existing CERN 


Scientists count down to 
two major projects 


Robin McKie on rockets, satellites and Europe’s 
hunt for quarks 


trie tunding of LEP - which will 
require £250min capital costs alone - Is 
to be managed within existing CERN 
budgets, an accounting feat achieved 
by closing down one of the organiza- 
tion's machines at its Geneva site - the 
intersecting storage rings deyicc - and 
grently reducing work on the Synchro- 
Cyclotron proton accelerator. 

And it looks like being a successful 
manoeuvre, for 10 countries (including 
Britain) out of CERN's membership at 
12 have indicated they will vote at the 
June meeting in favour of giving the 
go-ahead of LEP. Only Holland and 
Sweden have warned that because of 
internal political uncertainties they 
may not be in a position to make a final 
decision. 

Theoretically, this should present 
little difficulty because the LEP pro- 
ject, by being included within the 
existing domestic expenditure pro- 
gramme of CERN, will only need a 
two-thirds majority to be formally 
approved. However, most major 
CERN projects usually require unani- 
mity and it is expected the organization 
will seek this, perhaps by postponing a 


final decision until October when it is 
hoped Sweden and Holland will be 
able to give their approval. 

It will not be a serious delay - given 
that the first colliding beams of elec- 
trons and positrons are not expected to 
be fired until 1987! Yet without LEP, 
European high energy physics would 
be stranded, for there are no alterna- 
tives to this ambitious and highly 
expensive device. 

It would also fit quite neatly into the 
scheme of international physics where 
the tendency has been less and less to 
build competing, duplicated machines. 
In America, large proton-proton col- 
liders are being built and the Soviet 
Union is builaing massive machines 
which will smash streams of protons 
into fixed targets at energies, of up to 
several thousand billion volts. 

Both these types of machines will 
operate at higher energies than LEP 
but because they use protons, which 
are relatively massive nuclear parti- 
cles, they also create n great deni of 
nuclear debris, obscuring the more 
subtle observations that will be sought. 

The main advantage of LEP is that il 
will produce far cleaner collisions, 
allowing dearer observations. Unfor- 
tunately, electron-positron accelera- 
tors are affected by synchrotron radia- 
tion which causes loss of energy in 
particles the faster they are accelerated 
round circular accelerators. The solu- 


tion is to build devices with reduced 
curvature - which means having a 
bigger ring. In the case of LEP this wifi 
be a mammoth 18 mile circuit carved 
out of the rock under the Jura moun- 
tains. 

Once this has been achieved it is 
hoped LEP will produce a host of new 
and different particles, in particular the 
mythical neutral and intermediate 
bosons, predicted by theory of the 
Nobel-winning team of Salem, 
G Inshow and Weinberg. The existence 
of these particles would constitute 
important proof that scientists are 
heading in the right direction in 
assembling a unified theory which 
would relate all (he basic forces of 
nature into one set of equations. 

After that, the course of high energy 
physics in Europe is- not surprisingly - 
unclear. "Whatever else, wc cannot 
follow the LEP road any further", said 
Proffcssor Inn BuilcrWortli, chairman 
jof. the Science Research Council’s 
nuclear physics board and a frequent 
experimenter ut CERN. “It is insane to 
think we can go on building bigger und 
bigger circular accelerators like it." 

Instead it may be possible to build 
single colliding beams - like (he one 
proposed at Stanford University in 
California - although ;i great deal of 
technological development will be 
necessary before such n goal is 
nchieved. 


As for Ariane, its immediate future 
is less assured, although European 
Space Agency officials are convinced 
its third launch will be successful. They 
have traced the faults in the last 
abortive mission to intense high- 
frequency vibrations in one of the 
first-stage engines and following a 
series of 50 ground tests have modified 
fuel injectors in the engine to increuse 
safety margins. 

This will be more than sufficient to 
ensure success, they believe. In many 
ways, the alternative is unthinkable - 
for another disaster like the Ariane 
crash whiafa followed its blast-off from 
ESA's launcher site at Koutou in 
French Guiana, could indicate serious 
design faults in the rocket. Given that 
muen of Europe's, and as a conse- 
quence Britain's, space effort is to be 
tied up with the rocket, such flaws 
would have very serious implications. 

There has already been a one year 
delay in the third Ariane launch and 
now five flights are scheduled for next 
year - carrying weather, communica- 
tions and- astronomy porobes. And 
after that a series of different missions 
are planned including communication 
satellites For (he Americans; a series of 
direct television broadcast satellites for 
different European countries; satel- 
lites for Arab consortia; and several 
nmbitious scientific missions, Including 
aerobe to fly close to Halley’s comet in 

Many university departments in Bri- 
tain have experiments scheduled for 
these missions, so success for Arianc 
this month is critical. In addition there 
will be tho actual satellites being 
carried on the test flight - a Mctosut 
weathcT probe which will provide im- 
portant pictures nnd information for 
researchers ni University College Lon- 
don’s planetary atmosphere unit, 
among others, and also Apple, an 
Indian telecommunications satellite. 

In all, a great deal is at stnke and 
combined with the forthcoming deci- 
sion to be made at CERN will ensure 
that events this month will he moni- 
tored with great attention by many 
scientists in Europe. 



Ariane: another disaster is unthinkable 
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Philip Thody on Bernard-Henri Levy and the current arguments among the French left 

Mat ter* have now calmed down, M 
Ik* election of I-ran^ois MitteiXf* 

result* ill ol the Republic n,X 
uve eouvinceil Bcrnard-Henr/iS 
1111,1 lK ; rc |N another iraditioninFraS 

apart from the one which he vS 
deliberately’ referred to in his titR 
being r/ic ideology of France. Sw 
from the outside, the quarrel hashw! 


Vichy or Mitterrand: 
which represents 
the real France? 

nC h a 1 w,, ^ s en j°y ed . ar 8 L1 - "new paganism" of the twentietl 
ments in which (he contestants triedto tiirv. Rather surnrisiniilv. in this 



nail their opponents as well as their 
ihe&es to the church door of Saint 
Germain-dcs-Prds. In 1952, it was 
Camus versus Sartre, or moderation in 
rebellion against fellow-travelling; in 
1965, Roland Barthes versus Raymond 
Picard, or structuralism and semiology 
• against scholarship and the Sorbonne; 
in 1978, Louis Althusser against the 
still Stalinist French Communist Party; 
and, since the publication in January 
1981 of L idtfnlogie Francaise, it hns 
been Bernard- Henri Levy's version of 
Vichy iis the French That Really Was 
against everybody else saying it wasn't. 

B-H L, of course, is no stranger to 
controversy. Like many French intel- 
lect unis, he works for a publishing 
house. He is employed by Grasset, 
where he is editor-in-chief of u collec- 
tion entitled 'Figures', which special- 
ises in philosophy, psychology and 
politics. But lie is better known as the 
leader of a group of young writers 
rejoicing in the nmne of 'Les Nouveaux 
Phllosophes', and who are characte- 
rised by a violent - and rhetorical - 
hatred of capitalism, as well as by a 
desire to reform official Marxism. 

Yet in his second book, La Barbarie 
A Visage Hw uuin , published in 1977 in 
his own collection, he went out of his 
way to attack the whole current of 
ideas stemming from the failed revolu- 
tion of 1968 and which still takes 
Marxism sufficiently seriously to want 
to reform it. The French Left, he 
argued, was so fixated in the past that it 
could never, be a liberating force; and 
he showed how to win friends and 
influence people on the left bank by i 
writing that Marxism was, siniuf- i 
taneously, "la pensde de noire siicle et ■ 
I obstacle h sa penste". , 

In 1979, L6vy published Le Testa- < 
meiu de Dim, a long essay which pul i 
forward the interesting claim that mor- t 
at values can be derived only from the i 
Jewish tradition of monotheism, and t 
violently attacked what he called the c 


“new paganism" of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Rather surprisingly, in this con- 
text, it also contained some very 
favourable references to Albert 
Camus, whom L£vy sees as one of the 
first la identify and reject left-wing 
totalitarianism. It is perhaps therefore 
not very surprising that Uvy should be 
known in English-speaking countries 
primarily through articles on him in 
Encounter. 

Like La Barbarie d Visage H amain, 
Le Testament de Dieu also created a 
considerable stir in France, and even 
made B-H L something of a television 
personality. He has, indeed, exactly 
the talents needed for this. He is very 
much the beau t&itbreux (i.e. a mix- 
ture of Mr Darcy and Seth Starkad- 
dcr), has n splendid speaking voice, a 
mane of care fully uncombed black 
ha ir , and a Seth-like hubit of undoing 
the top huts of his shirt though without 
ever nctually lounging away. But il 
would not myself, until the publication 
of L'Idiologie Frangaise. have re- 




Mitterrand's election may have convinced Uvy of another tradition 


garded the works of this deplorably 
you ng phdospher (he was bom in 1948) 
as likely to interest anyone who did not 

live Within a ctnnoV .1 


live within a stone's throw of the 
plateglass windows of the Cafe de 
Flore. 

But L'Idiologie Frangaise deals with 
a matter of much more general con- 
,he set up after 
the defeat of 1940 has always been 
regarded as a political and ideological 
aberration imposed on a reluctant 
France by a handful oF collaborators in 
the pay of the Germans. The ideas 
lying behind it - the reactionary and 
in ward-looking Travail, Famiile, Paine 
replacing the optimistic Liberti, Egali- 

Fraternity the intense and active 
anti-Semitism, the cult of the dead, the 
rejection of urban democrary in favour 
of an autocratic ‘Return to the Land’ - 
could consequently be dismissed as 
totally unrepresentative of any ‘real’ 
r ranee, and the whole episode foreot- 
ten as a Fascist dream that died at the 
opening day of the Fourth Republic. 


The main thesis of L'Idiologie Fran- 
fij/se is that this comforting vision is 
total illusion. Far from being an unrep- 
resentative aberration, argued Ber- 
nard-Henri Livy, the philosophy of 
Vichy showed France as it really was. 
Its intellectual origins could be found 
not only m acknowledged lunatics like 
Arthur Gobineau, but in patron saints 
of socialism and agnostic radicalism 
hke Proudhon and Voltaire. The Vichy 
rtgime received the support not only of 
the avowedly anti-semitic Action Fran- 
Saise but also - until 21st January 1941 
- of the officially internationalist and 
an U- racialist Parti Communiste Fran- 
ails .The writers who helped to inspire 
Us hatred of Jews, Freemasons and 
rootless intellectuals were not only the 
recogmsedly loopy figures of Charles 
Mauiras and Maurice Barris.. They 
included intensely respectable 
nineteenth century philosophers like 
Hippolyte Taine and Ernest Renan, as 
well as the virtually canonised Catholic 


poet and pamphleteer, Charles Pdguy. 

In France, these are fighting terms. 
A rough English equivalent would be 
to argue that Bernard Shaw had played 
as important a part in formulating the 
ideology of British imperialism as 
Rudvard Kipling, or to maintain that 
the National From was not only in 
objective alliance with Enoch Powell 
but could also expect support at the 

P olls from Vanessa Redgrave and Paul 
oot. And when B-H L also pointed 
out that Emmanuel Mounier and 
Hubert Bcuve-M£ry has been associ- 
ated with the pro- Vichy Ecole 
a U ridge, the typewriters started to 
steam and the television cameras film- 
ing the intellectual chat show 'Apos- 
trophes' to catch fire, Mounier had 
created the enlightened and extremely 
well-informed monthly review Esprit , 
and inspired the philosophy of Person- 
nel iis me. While Beuve-M£ry was to 
become the founder and, for a Iona 
time, editor-in-chief of Le Monde. 


rnm the outside the quarrel has b«n 

fascinating both the light it has tbrom 
on French society and for the indict 
lion which it provided of the immeni 
gap still separating our two culture*, 
j or although Levy does remind one at 
lines of the more lunatic member* of 
the English left in his determination to 
see the signs of un imminent Fascia 
revival everywhere, a number of 
events look place at the very time his 
houk was published which did add 
point to sonic of his criticism, a 
synagogue was blown up in the ht 
Coper nic, and the French Communbi 
i arty tried in catch the gutter vote bv 
mounting a systematic and vldms 
campaign against immigrant woika 
And 1 have myself met enough ant 
semitism in the French middle-das to 
have no difficulty in imagining Lard 
writing “The children as well” on k 
order deporting the French Jew ii 
Auschwitz. f 

But what makes me most consdoo 
of how insular either we or the Freod 
are in the insistence which B-H l 
places on ideas. At no point in hiswd 
is there any reference to any practiai 
politicians who either tried in the pas 
or could be relied upon in the wreia 
to organize some kind of oppositiooto 
a take-over of the state by the mt 
enthusiastic disciples of Hitler ud 
Stalin. An ideology, he writes at da 
end of L’Idiologie Frangaise, can be 
effectively called into question onlybj 
another ideology, and there is deadj 
one sense in which he is right. Bumuk 
there never in France politicians who, 
| lke Attlee, Butler, Gaitskell, Jenkins, 
William Whiteiaw or even Michiri 
Foot, did and do manage to corobiMi 
fundamental intellectual decency ml 
the practical conduct of public anaiis? 
Or do they simply not get talked fibwu 
in the part of Pnns which goes from lit 
headquarters of Grusset in the Ruedes 
Saints-P6res to the editorial office of 
L’Express in Avenue Hoche? 


The author is professor of Fn® 
literature at the university of Letii- 


LSL5P an ^ cle for .publication in a 

Philosophical journal in the early 1960s. It was a 

SfffS'SV 016 for Mind ' Th * then editor! 
Gilbert Ryle, returned it saying that he suspected 

gained a powerful argument, but 

brackets ? ,hrOUgh ™ lhicket of 

brackets. If I would like to rc-wnte (he note. 

eliminating most of the brackets and all of the 

footnotes Inal were not references (1.) he would 

reconsider it. As i anxiously and proudly cor- 

Sr. ,Sf 1 H P™°( s - 1 remember asking 

JJJjt ^ though this is clearer and easier to 
i 1 W BXactly what 1 was tr ymg to say In 

Jfefw rl £ r \S™ : ™*™ion? Havel purchased 
SJJSfc.* 1 1 ^expense of accuracy? And has 
something of Importance been lost?” 

Whatever the answers to these unimDortHnt 
illustrates the problem 
wrifin S i? y P fesent . co " ccrn - Can philosophy be 
a JJ ub hi J s,m P Je - ™nly prose and be 

? , he L n . te . rest ? d ’ "»lelliaenl layman? 

r.wonlJ have 


Clearing the path 
to philosophy 

* Colin Radford reluctantly concludes 
tftat complexity is unavoidable in his subject 


«S.U|C 1 laugni in the U.S. 1 would haw 
assumed, without being aware that I had made^n 

Tntten"^n f H CBn b !i Pj'^sophy should 
ao wntten in as dear and simple a wav as 

possible. Many of the student essnys I toiled 

SffereSt S SS d Chat , th . eir « ut ho» inhabited a 
S S or . had 01 le « st °ne foot in a 

different, culture or language. There bnraauc 
MMoctmns sounded as Ff t(fey had been S 

ffbadw" Whin B ! H ? glia8c ; § erraao probably, 
ana ouaiy. When I suggested to one enm^i 

wnter that he should adopt my stylistic maxim 
L E Qn ® wl, ° has no ‘raining in philoso- 

mtercst has to be won. 1 FtnaSS* 


subject were physics, my suggestion, preference 
or assumption would be not Just philistine but 
-f ‘-.^ fl t were literary criticism, at least of 
right? ty known as P ractic aL it would surely be 

A gentle answer commends itself: philo- 
sophers work on different problems. Some are 

"theh 1 w W t th 9 * P hiloso P h y of science. Much 
knowledorSf W tiL P F? Pp0!I 1 and ^ uiK S0It »e 

Knowledge of the histoiy. of science of man* 

contemporary scientific work an? henc? an 

odc^h! d |iSlJ?M ?j lthemali « flnd symbolic 
logic. The intelligent layman may be abfc to net 

some SOrt of cmn nf mm* rtf tk. L.. j ° 


ShPU,d P cr ^ ft P 8 reregister 


. for another course7 pcmBps 

It »a^Tv and *! m P[i cit y are possibto. 

KS that they are desirable. 

f&topr! Zvln^^- A ” d ilwi " lmk 

But is it possible? In particular, wns it the 
^ he was trying to say could he 

muA intelligent layman, that shocked 

my American student, and properly so? If our 


,v— jvr. T T T r , Mnncimariuing ot ome Of 

i h “ l | t , ecl l nic ? 1 Passages in such philosophy 

sKaal-assaal 

:WiaaS5:ssrnftssj 

men. In contrast, the writings of the moral 
philosopher, should make no demand on Its 
reader other than that he should be human It 
wh&h^ tL R ^ h - C has re8d p,at0 » or ‘he article to 

I shall not debate, ihls gentle answer nartiv 
n ° bearing on affbuB 
Contemporary; profession^ phUosophical lwri? 


mg, wluch is concerned with epistemolosical 
problems and philosophy of language. Do tlese 
writings more resemble the essays of the belle- 
lettrlsts or the learned, technical articles of the 
Anr?!f StS? Wh,ch should they more resemble? 
th™ «hn C m 5 SO K 8b! [ y, re J ecl ‘be presumption that 
?. ok and read 11 ke ei ‘ber, but think 
instead that they may have a concern and an 
approach , that are distinguishable from either 
what is possible here andwhat is desirable? ^ 
w!,ff nS wt nn . 8 ‘i 1 * 86 R uest ions, let us descend 
T j he . n ? t “ ied so tragically young, 
, wo . u d ke a contemporary philo- 
sopher, and he is in that his work has not been 
superseded but is still subject to debate and 
development His stvle wm thn im. ..j 


"T" uwi.nwae you laugh out loud AnH 
perhaps the latter did not (want to?) see that the 

de S ended on a » d Slousiy 

n?, U H™ a i ted ’ and were docketed. 

Austin began to develop a battery of what Rvl«- 

fssstn <i he ^ st known JSff £ 

S rVC 1 ■ e V he J ate , r Austin abandoned 

mat terms as inadequate.) Perhaps his most 
enjoyable disquisition is on shooting a donkey 


trying to do could be written in that clear and 
simple way that would make it available to 
layman. Irit could, surely he would have done ill 
I do not know wlint Ryle would have said abort 
the iHtcr Austin, but we know what Austin saidof 
Kyle. He cajlcd him “the O. Henry of philoso- 
phy ■ (This is Austin talking; consider cnreMj 
what that epithet means. It Is high praise, ft 
damning jn a very specific way. How?) 

Austin's ncar-contcniporary, Paul Grice, m® 
n similar course. His earlier offerings are written 
clearly and in a style and about issues which alto* 
them to be understood and enjoyed by lb* 
layman. But the later Grice - 1 have to confess 
that It is so complex and convoluted that they®, 1 
might I am exhausted before I am enlightened- 
But I do not blame Grice.* The enorow® 
complexity and difficulty of his later work cow* 
be reduced, perhaps, but his thoughts could®® 
be expressed in the style of Ryle. 

, fours® . there are difficulties and what nugf . 

be called barbarisms in modern philosophy!** 
are gratuitous. To take a random example* 
Strawson had eschewed the non-referring f 0 ®" 
note, he would not have relegated to that pint** 
point essential to the thesis ofhis Individuals^ 
which, thus relegated, is treated as an aside (Ft *- 
page 99). • 

However, I conclude reluctantly that mudioj 
the difficulty of modern philosophical writingil- 
complexities, convolutions ana technicalities p 
unavoidable. I will also confess that when* 
philosophical debate is, or becomes, difficult i® 
these ways I tend to lack interest or Joss it ; I ““ 
not commend myself, but neither am I sunpl 
excusing myself when I say that I do so in J* 
knowledge that there are many other phu 0 " 
sophers who have that single mindedness, tb« 
intensity of interest, that seriousness if you II «*■ 
Which has been recentlv Hesrrihed as Of W" 


u matters tnot could engage the interest - 
layman may be turning me into one. • 

1. But elucidatory, like this, or quallflCBlorr, ff 
developmental. All such points should be iacat K r 
rated in the body of tlie text, If really Mces^'T'*' 
dropped as really superfluous and couftinna- *■£ 
was Just part of Ryje r s rigorous stylistic credo, tw 
favourite authors were Jane Austen and OW** 1 
Runyan.) 

The author is senior iecturerln the department of. 
philosophy at the University of Kent. 
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Roy Close looks at 
how to recapture 
the world market 
in our series on the 
‘British Disease’ 


A dose of good 
management 


Mnny say nianagciiK’iit defies def ini- 
lion. Whether it does nr not, il lias 
many descriptions. Most indicate a 
witle range of activity and responsibil- 
ity ni different levels in the organiza- 
tion. Take. for example, the following 
two: 

My definition of a good manager is u 
simple one: under competitive indus- 
try conditions, he is able to move his 
organization significantly toward the 
gotds he has set . whether measured by 
high return on investineni, product 
improvement, development of man- 
agement talent, faster growth in safes 
and earnings, or some other stan- 
dard. 

Edward Wrapp 
There are many managers who are 
not executives. Many people who are 
superiors nf other people and still do 
ntd seriously affect the td'ilitv of the 
organization to perform, u iev are 
"managers” in that they manage the 
work of others. But they have neither 
the responsibility for, nor authority 
over, the direction, content and die 
tfindiiy of the work, or the methods of 
its performance. . . The first definition 


'I lie question of manage me ill’s con- 
tribution cannot therefore he taken in 
isolation. A number of historical, poli- 
tical, social as well as economic factors 
must be taken into acconnl. 

From the mid-nineteenth century 
onwards, if not earlier, Britain pro- 
gressively and rapidly became the 
world’s first industrialized nation — a 
growth that was reflected in the growth 
of empire. The industrial structure 
supported un empire economy, h was 
successfully built upon access to privi- 
leged sources of raw materials at 
privileged prices, and on privileged 
access to markets. Some historians 
assert tlial the British Empire was 
actually in decline from 1897 onwards. 
But this was nut apparent for nearly 40 
years until 193.1 tlie empire continued 
to grow in size of both territory and 
population. Who ean deny that as a 
worldwide trading nation, with largely 
captive markets, politically powerful, 
we were unduly complacent 1 . 1 

Tlie Second World War brought 


of management is therefore that it is 
an economic organ, indeed the speci- 
fically economic organ of an indust- 
rial society. 

Peter F. Drucker 
These extracts from the writings of 
two eminent teachers emphasize the 
undeniable complexity of the subject. 
Remember also, ns Drucker further 
observes, that there are those who 
manage managers as well as those who 
engage in what he describes as “the 
final function" of managing workers 
and work. 

In a typical large-scale business 
organization theife are different man- 
agement levels — board, fop or senior, 
middle, junior, supervisory — or to 
describe them differently — policy, 
executive, operational, functional and 
supervisory management. The practice 
of management, it must also be re- 
membered, is essential in ail forms of 
organization in society. 

Management, as Drucker implies, is 
virtually the engine of our industrial 
society. There is vast practical know- 
ledge and experience of it, here in 
Britain as much as elsewhere, acquired 
and built up over many years of a 
greatly changing economic, social and 
political environments. So its complex- 
ity and developing character Is not 
surprising. But what has it to do with 
the “British desense”? 

indeed, what is the so-called “British 
disease”? is there one? If so, is it 
persistent deficits In the balance of 
payments? Persistent strikes, unofficial 
and official? Excessively high infla- 
tion? All have merited their turn as the 
object of that description. Or Imve they 
merited the description as symptoms of 
the condition that reflects the slowness 
uf the British economy and perhaps 
British society as a whole, to adjust to a 
rapidly changing world economic and 
political environment and thereby fall- 
ing behind other industrial societies in 
national prosperity? Having suggested 
that, let me aod that I assume we would 
all accept that national prosperity is not 
only the standard of living of all the 
people but also the ability to maintain 
and renew rapidly our stock of produc- 
tive capital equipment for the sake of 
the prosperity of our children, and 
maintain and renew the stock of the 
nations capital assets — the social 
fabric as well as the heritage. 



profound change. After it our indust- 
rial structure preserved by a world 
demand bused on a hunger for alt 
goods did not adapt to (he many 
changes taking place. Admittedly, we 
were in the market place with many 
new products, such as aircraft, elec- 
tronics, hovercraft, pharmaceuticals, 
but the adjustment had not cone far 
enough; new ideas were insufficiently 
exploited. Meanwhile the economies 
of nations totally shattered by war — 
Germany, Japan. France — - quickly 
rebuilt their industries with the most 
modern equipment, concentrating 
their attention for the most pnrt cm 
highly remunerative opportunities for 
international sales of sophisticated 
high value added capita! goods. Our 
own trade, regrettably, was largely 
confined to traditional and slower 
growing markets. 

In short, we failed to perceive the 
economic consequences of the loss of 
empire and the growth of a dedicated 
competitive challenge to our former 
industrial and political strength in a 
rapidly changing postwar world. Even 
our undoubted^ technical inventive- 
ness, know-how and our institutional 
stability were not matched by sufficient 
aggressiveness and competitiveness in 
the marketplace, or by the acceptance 
of the need for profitability to safe- 
guard the future. 

So now the vital task is to ensure we 
arc competitive enough in the markets 
that matter andurc economic in the use 
of materials we consume. To accom- 
plish it, management must carry & large 
responsibility, but it cannot do so if the 
policies of Government create an en- 
vironment which obstructs it, or if the 
views and attitudes of other, large and 
important sections of society arc 
lethargic or nctually opposed to the 
objective of national prosperity. But 
for that part which is management’s 
responsibility we must ask whether we 
are developing managers the wrong 
way, 

What makes a manager? Even nl the 
present time of severe recession, there 
are probably l.S million men and 
women practising as managers in this 
country, in various organizations and 
at various levels. A BIM survey, 
carried out in 1976 on a sample of 
10,000 of its members, indicated that 
the average manager attended gram- 
mar school, obtained two or more O 
and A levels, then went on to pursue 
some form of further education, mostly 


on a pan-tiinc basis, ’lliesc simple 
facts, by themselves. , do not iln justice 
to the level of qualifications <ind ex- 
perience which many manai'crs even- 
tually attain. They give the lie, how- 
ever. to the all (no frequent suggestion 
that class and the class system has been 
a governing factor in management 
selection and development. 

The (mill is lhai managers, in- 
creasingly. advance their careers on 
merit and merit alone, ami their 
careers are increasingly mobile. They 
have merit and competence and ex- 
perience th;ii the market place wants. 
Most people’s manage me nt careers 
begin, not as managers but us some- 
thing else: as apprentices, product ion 
engineers, technologists, accountants, 
luwveis. teachers. Management, as 
both an art and science, is a specific 
function made up of a widening range 
of past disciplines that is subsequently 
learned (sometimes imposed) on top of 
other qualifications. 

In such terms, however, manage- 
ment was not formally identified in 
Britain until the 19-JMs. It was the war, 
posing immense problems of logistics, 
which demonstrated all too clearly that 
management per se was an activity to 
be distinguished from all other func- 
tional operations; that the promotion 
of the best managerial practices was 
essential; and that although there were 


* A new young breed of 
manager is emerging, deter* 
mined to manage more 
successfully 9 


lone-established separate professional 
bodies, no clearing house existed for 
general management thinking and ex- 
perience. Following the selting-up of a 
special Government committee during 
the war’s closing stages, BIM was 
established in 194 /as a central institute 
for every aspect of the management 
function. 

Since that time (he need for formal 
management education, ranging From 
supervisory training to degree courses, 
has also been widely recognized and 
acted upon. Companies’ individual 
management development schemes 
have become commonplace; business 
schools and polytechnics have spread. 
Past criticisms of the academic world's 
remoteness from industrial nnd com- 
mercial life have diminished, although 
the entire educational system’s ability, 
to respond quickly to fast-moving 
economic change, admittedly a most 
difficult task, remains a vulid point of 
conccrn.today. 

Formal training in monagement 
skills, however, can provide only part 
of a manager's making. Knowledge of 
economics, some accounting, psychol- 
ogy, the sociology of organizations 
leading to successful handling of peo- 
ple and resources arc essential. The 
skills or negotiation and the ability to 
communicate effectively must be nur- 
tured and exercised. Leadership has to 
be learned by experience and applica- 
tion; il must be constantly demons- 
trated. 

It would be absurd to suppose, of 
course, that all managers qttajn the 


heights nf inspired leadership nr, for 
I hut matter, the highest levels nf 
iiuudeniiunr professional qualification. 
Yet without doubt standards generally 
ure improving. There is n clearer era so 
»r practical principles allied (n sophisti- 
cated techniques which the nunpntcr 
as an csseiin.il manage me nt tool, in 
particular, lias brought in its train. A 
nesv young breed of manager is emerg- 
ing. del ern lined lo manage more suc- 
cessfully than previous generations, 
and certainly better equipped in do so. 
This young.' exciting orecd. well pre- 
pared. must however be given early 
opportunities lo exercise responsibility 

To some extent the changed en- 
vironment has helped. The current 
severe world recession, presenting 
economic problems oil a scale unseen 
since the 1930s. (though for different 
reasons) lias brought belated recogni- 
tion by the community at large that 
wealth lias to be earned before it can be 
distributed: th.il 1 in lain is sets much 
im open market economy, greatly 
dependent for prosperity upon satis- 
fying demand in a constantly changing 
pattern of world markets. Law-cost 
efficiency, strenuous competitiveness 
und (perhaps more than anything else) 
an urgent sense of adaptability and 
willingness to chnnge are (he order of 
the day. 

It has yet to be seen whether this 
new-found awareness and spirit of 
realism will persist; but whatever hti|>- 
pens. the old challenges Facing Bri- 
tain's industrial society, so often side- 
stepped in the past, have still to be 
overcome. These challenges are two- 
fold: first, the need for a cohesive 
national effort to improve Britain's 
share of world markets (shares that 
have been lost in the past); secondly, 
the need somehow to improve the low 
rate or overall national productivity 
(the productivity of alt resources used 
in providing guods and services). 

Unlike our principal international 
competitors, we have yet to succeed as 
a nation in applying' concerted and 
sustained policies whereby our trade 
and presence ineven the most unprom- 
ising overseas markets maybe substan- 
tially nnd progressively increased. The 
organization of Japan’s economy, for 
example, is such that there is close and 
effective collaboration between gov- 
ernment and industry in matters of 
support for exporting on a large scale. 

Similarly, different practical means 
of assistance pluy their part in the win- 
ning of major construction ^projects by 


Germany. France, Italy, The politic- 
al and economic weight of the United 
Stales is by no means an unknown 
factor in securing foreign business for 
thnt country. All this is not to suggest 
that British industry does not enjoy at 
least some form of this political and 
economic backing for its own export 
activities. But die fact is that flic 
organization nf official, finan 1 -’ il; and 
industrial expertise into ^ billed 
marketing farce, though im^mvfng, is 
still inadequate. 

The problem of developing a coher- 
ent, cohesive national effort is not 
one, or course. Tor government alone 
to solve though it lias an important pari 
to play: it cannot buck off. For that 
matter it is not confined, either, to our 
need to improve our export perform- 
ance and our share of overseas mar- 
kets, It concerns our, tptal productive 


ability, embracing the sum total of all 
our skills, to create national wealth and 
prosperity. It involves, in short, a far 
stronger and more positive approach to 
the second of our long-standing diffi- 
culties, low productivity, Ilian we have 
so far seen. 

For years our GDP has grown less 
rapidly than that of almost any other 
major industrial country in the West, 
und less than some industrializing 
countries, ami has been characterized 
by our relatively slow growth of pro- 
ductivity, whether measured by output 
per unit of industrial machinery, unit of 
currency or human head. From the 
welter of continuing argument arising 
from this slate of affairs, and against 
the background of a whole series, since 
1947, of officially-inspired productivity 
missions lo the US, Japan and elsewhere 
(all sec mingly un productive ). no single 
convincing answer to the problem nas 
emerged. Every thing has been blamed 
for our shortcomings — restrictive 
practices, over-m mining, innate con- 
servatism, lack of investment, strike- 
prone labour, n humanities-based edu- 
cational system, a society fun- 
damentally disinterested in industrial 
affuiis, inefficient management (in- 
evitably). 

There is, uf course, no single answer. 
Not one of the factors lisle da hove has 
been solely responsible for our milimi- 
al failure to achieve and sustain an 
acceptable proilnciiviiy rate. What Inis 
been ul 'ic ill, since the war. is evidence 
of a national will to improve vigorous- 
ly. across tlie board, our total produc- 
tive mil pul; und that, many pcojiie may 
think is the core of the so-called British 
disease. 

We are all loo well nwarc, with 
events beginning 18 months ago and 
still continuing — a combination of 
an i i -inflation policies nnd world wide 
slump - - that our industrial structure is 
undergoing drastic and enforced trans- 
formation. Much of it may he to our 
eventual disadvantage with the loss of 
important elements of our skills und 
capacity, mid with ton much unavoid- 
able concentration oil trying to survive 
and not enough on future strategies. 
Given the changed world scene in 
which we now must operate, however, 
the current transformation is inevit- 
able. crude ami excessive though it 
may be. Our ie-»pi*nse to it. therefore, 
must be positive: new opportunities 
must be identified, new industries 
established und new markets served. 

There are already signs, small hut 
encouraging, that this is beginning to 
happen. Yet the central problem of 
managing change still remains. How is 
il to be overcome? Adaptability and 
positive attitudes, on a national scale, 
are clearly the first requirements. Im- 
agination. enterprise, dedicated pre- 
paredness to pursue new ideas nnd 
opportunities a re essential. There must 
be clear objectives and strategies for 
achieving them. There will have to be a 
readiness to give more and take less on 
the part of every individual. We must 
be prepared to put more aside for 
modem equipment; and reward new 
skills, new qualifications, heavy re- 
sponsibility more generously. Govent- 
ment. investors. financial institutions, 
employers, managers, trade unionists 
ana (by no means least) the working 
community will, 1 suggest, have in- 
creasingly to realize, Tot reasons totally 
unconnected with political dogma or 
conviction, that they are interdepen- 
dent. 

The need to give practical effect to 
all this is urgent: time is scarcely on our 
side. And management, in such a 
setting, would be belter able to func- 
tion as the 'engine of our industrial 
society. This is not to suggest that 
managers themselves must do anything 
other than improve constantly their 
own understanding, qualifications. 

• capability und performance: the pro- 
■ fessional demands made upon them, in 
- any event, nrc already greater, and the 
scale of (heir tusks has been consider- 
ably enlarged. '■Management by con- 
sent" hns become axiomatic, and right- 
ly so. In today's complex economic and 
social conditions, little cun be achieved 
without for greater attention being 

E uid to all forms nf communication 
el ween managers and managed. 
Management standards, in terms of 
I professionalism and responsiveness (o 
changing needs, have clearly risen. They 
are taking more initiative, asserting 
- themselves more and ore highly udttpt- 
l able. Tlie fact that so many British 
m an tigers operate wit h a high degree of 
i success overseas, in dine rent nnd 
i perhaps freer environments, offers 
1 strong supporting evidence. 

■ The author is director-genemf of the 
: British Institute of Management . , . 
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The halcyon days are over for academic publishing. Iain 
into print despite the shrinking market 

Survivors I pj 

guide to ? 

the end i 

of the | 
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Stevenson gives advice on how to^T 




2,5111. Although (he main growth hns 
been concentrated in ilie *STM‘ categ- 
ory (scientific, technical and medical). 


UfoSl issH 


virtually every academic discipline, 
from accountancy to zoology, has 
experienced considerable, if not mas- 
sive, expansion in (he numherc of 
books published. Numbers of pub- 
lishers expanded too and the old- 
established houses, like Longman, 
Met lie un, Macmillan and Hutchinson, 
were joined in the market-place by 
several new names, like Croom Heim 
or Harvester, who quickly made their 
mark and shared in the prosperity of 
ihejicadcmic boom of the 1960s and 

In 1 981. of course, there is ettuse to 
wonder whether that boom is now at an 
abrupt end and what lies ahead for 
academic publishing. The combination 
of the strong pound, increasing pro- 
duction costs, fierce competition in 
overseas and domestic markets from 
American and other foreign pub- 
lishers, the prospect of cuts In tertiary 
education, falling library budgets, few- 
er personal purchases by academics 
and students, and in the middle dis- 
tance the spectre of the reduced size 
of the 18-23 ‘■student" age group in the 
PJ?E, ua * ,on Ihat will emerge in the late 
1980s and 1990s, added to the general 
economic recession, seems to make the 
future of academic publishing prob- 
lematical to say the least. At this 
crucial juncture, it is probably instruc- 
tive to try and give an insight into how 
academic books are commissioned so 
that the academic as both potential 
producer and consumer can better 
understand the considerations that 
shape an academic publisher's aims 
and objectives. 

I must make it dear however that 
what follows is based on my personal 
approach to publishing. I nm primarily 
a textbook publisher and the market! 
am aiming at is the “mass market" end 
Of the academic spectrum, the under- 
graduate or college student. Although 
we probably agree on general prin- 
ciples, you will certainly find differ- 
ences in criteria, emphasis and percep- 
tions m the list-building activities of 
other types of publisher, like the small 
specialist house, producing hardback 
books mainly for library and profes- 
sional consumption, or the university 
presses who, for at least part of the 
time, exist (q publish books which will 
advance the frontiers of knowledge, 

« h °y nifl y b< 5 uncom- 
mercial. Their output, and its value, 
must be judged on their own terms. In 
this article | then, I shall, from the 
perspective of an academic publisher 
of text bpoksj explain something of 
how pew academic books arc de- 
veloped. judged and acquired; how an 
acatfcrluc text book list is built up nnd 
what constraints and terms of refer- 
ence ap academic publisher: of text , 
books operates under, I shall round off 
with some thoughts oii what the future 
may hold. .. . 

- ! °. n £ e hrtKd |, le rolt ofBn Endemic, i 

publisher defined as "being' able in I 

0tte haIr 9 f 1 be academic I 
wild that wants to write books ihbt It i 
sihouldn t and the other half that i 


doesn't want to write books that it 
should." That is a gross overstatement 
of course, but there is more than a 
gram of truth in it. I receive perhaps 
200 unsolicited ideas for new books, 
even completed manuscripts, in a year 
and at most only one or two ever find 
their way into publication. This is not 
because the majority of them are 
mtnnsically unsound or unworthy, but 
because in my experience and opinion 
most are uncommercial within the 
context of my publishing. 1 always try 
to give as fair and honest advice as 
possible to these prospective authors 
(very few academic publishers believe 
in rejection slips) and to indicate 
alternative houses who may be in- 
terested, or alternative avenues of 
publication. Although commercial 
considerations are always uppermost 
m my mmd (no unsubsidized publisher 
would survive very long if he ever 
thought otherwise), this is not simply a 
clear cut decision based on hard-faced 
cash-regKter principles. Academic 
publishers do care very considerably 
about the academic value of what we 
publish and the likely effects our 
output may have on the disciplines we 
publish for. 


TTie aims of prospective authors and 
publishers are of course not fun- 
damentally opposed as my rather Hip 
definition suggests, but publishers and 
authors inevitably (and correctly) do 
have a different order of priorities 
when viewing book ideas. An 
academic author may, with the pub- 
lication of his book, be seeking 
academic prestige or recognition, the 

Pf wl ?ai he considers to 
be imnortanl ideas, and so on. The 
publisher must consider commercial 
aspects, academic contribution, value 
K^.^Prapriateness in teaching - the 
u k “chemically may not neces- 
Tf ihn?- h? b £ St ^ pedagogical ly. 

If these priorities can be reconciled 
good and well, n book is likely to be 
born. If not, then the publisher has a 
duty to explain to the prospective 
author why not and to guiefe him on to 
tne pght course for the dissemination 
OF his material. 

.Despite what I’ve said, [ must add 
that several of my best-selling and most 
academically successful books started 
life BSiUiisuUcitcd ideas and I certainly 
wouldn t' vviint to diseourage author? 
frbm submitting their Ideas to pu b- 
J55JB' Everything is most carefully 

S Snni a l ld every P l!blisher is more 
than happy to see unsolicited Ideas 

P? 11 tb e author himself tak- 


publishers have “field editors" who 
continually visit institutions to sniff out 
new ideas which are then referred back 
to a desk-bound commissioning editor 
for development. This is a procedure 
very widely used in the USA, but in a 
country with as relatively few academic 
institutions as the UK it can result in 
“overkill” and the arrival of the news 
that the “Bloggs & Bloggs” representa- 
tives is again on campus has been 
known to cause sudden mysterious 
outbreaks of flu among academic 
staff. I generally embark on such visits 
after having done a fair amount of 
homework on the people whom I 
intend to see, so I know who they are, 
what their interests are in research and 
teaching, what they've published pre- 
viously and so on. I also generally have 
clear cut objectives to suggest to 
appropriate people likely book ideas 
that might appeal to them, but one of 
the joys of academic visiting is to turn 
up a totally unexpected and worth- 
while project that emerged over a 
casual common-room cup of coffee. 

The purpose of these visits is not 
totally, or even mainly, the acquisition 
of new titles. They can be of great 
benefit to both parties even if the 
academic has rto immediate plans for 
authorship. For instance, it is always 
very helpful to get an interchange of 
views on strengths and deficiencies of 
one s own or a competitor's lists, or 
general indications where new books 
are needed. Information on new de- 
velopments in teaching and research is 
also very valuable, as are "first-hand" 
assessments on changing market fac- 
tors, student numbers, library budgets 
new courses and degrees, and so on! 
visits also provide good opportunities 
to add to my list of reviewers and 
readers for new book projects. 

The second chailnel of contact be- 
tween author and publisher is through 
what Dr Peter Mann graphically calls 


academic publisher. 

A variation of brokerage is I he 
setting up of a series of titles, edited for 
the publisher by one or more outside 
academics. Generally in return for u 
small royalty, the series editor is 
responsible, in conjunction with the 
publisher, for developing a section of 
the list; his duties include vetting new 
projects, checking manuscripts to en- 
sure they meet the academic criteria 
for the series, overseeing delivery 
schedules and, of course, finding new 
authors for the series. I am particularly 
lucky in having nine very nctivc and 
committed senes editors all of whom 
have introduced many good new 
authors. 

The final channel of contact is 
through a literary agent. Some 
prospective authors prefer to use 
agents especially if they have never 
published before. Agents know all 
academic publishers well and most 
have excellent personal contacts with 
them. A book submitted through an 
agent will not of itself receive preferen- 
tial treatment from a publisher, but the 
agent may be in a better position to 
know where the most appropriate 
home for a book project may he than 
the author. An agent will also negoti- 
ate a contract on an author’s behalf 
with a publisher, which might he 
counted as h blessed relief if the author 
is unfamiliar with legal or publishing 
jargon. The agent charges a fixea 

lifs* wrvree lbe author s ea ™ngs for 


“the academic book oroker". Most 
academic publishers retain academic 
advisers in several disciplines who. in 
return far an honorarium, advise on 
speafic new projects as well ns keeping 
the publisher up-to-date on general 
irends and new developments in the 
discipline. The adviser is typically a 
senior and well-informed academic 

with rhi S h himself p neral| y published 
with the house andis active in exatnin- 
mg theses, externally examining first 
degrees, involved with CNAA and 
OCE examination boards and learned 
and professional societies. He will 
otten recognize the potential of young 
authors, perhaps from their journal 
articles or unpublished research and 


u ln h,s survey of author- 
publisher contacts in scholarly pub- 
lishing, concluded that the broker was 
among the most significant sources of 
new manuscripts for all types of 


Onre contact is made, how is a book 
commissioned? I have four criteria that 
require consideration. These are fin no 
particular order) academic merit, 
suitability for the list, marketability, 
and timing and format. Academic 
merit is established by referring 
synopses, sample material or the entire 
manuscript to appropriate authorities 
in the area and obtaining reports by 
means of a prepared questionnaire, 
sometimes supplemented by a personal 
meeting with the reader to elucidate 
specific points. The retained adviser 
will also be consulted. Suitability can 
also be discussed with the outside 
rcferees but I’ve generally made up 
ny mmd about that before f seek 

Ife k I nds , °i factors I consider 
are. does the book fill a gap in the list? 
How does it complement or compete 
with others on the list? Will it take over 
from an established but ailing title? 
Docs it fit In with the long-term 
objectives established for the list - is it. 
for example, a text-book list aiming at 

SSSP-SP*"* at aM levels - or is 
the list building on a particular special- 
ity where it is already strong for 
alternatively, is a new : area being 
opened up)? B 

Marketability is the most crucial 


measure I imisi determine. I Kt ■ 
general mil, cations from thefe 
report, bin | „„, st also 
account the competition 

juihlisliLTS. I lie 

me demand for the book, its 'Si 
h,1,| y ■ »h»i is iinppcnm.'ft 
'""t is feign"! to i 
loi. the academic stature and*£ 
style of the author imdahoitofS 
fin. or?,, including of course likelyS 
and the economic condition K 
market. I confer with in-hou^ 
leagues in marketing and nrom^i 
I'.iiisuk other publishers' S5 
and look at university and £ 
prospectuses 1 lake soundings 32 
re re i ices and try to talk to evened 
consumers, librarians and book-uS 
eon tact-, as well as academics. Fm» 
this, I build up a _ likely patterad 


ms, i n m ki up a likely pattern d 
demand and will estimate an anprami. 
ale print run and bookseller's discZ 
and decide whether the book sill b- 
issued in paperback, hardback or boil 
l will ulso establish what the n^sm 
and maximum prices can be andrt 
consult with the author so that his bat 
enn achieve irs academic aims wife 
these constraints. f 

This is where consideration aftiac 
and format come in. I must besumti 
the author can deliver the goods iib 
right time and in the right waytoli 
best advantage of the market. A» 
rate estimation of manuscript la# 
level and type of illustration, thtea 
with wliicn future revision for to 
editions can be made and soodlt 
crucial to establish this. I must ifc 
consider the impact the book will mat 
on my investment budget, Will ilaa 
be enough money to produce the boot 
at the right lime? And, if it is a nap 
project, either in size or numbmd 
copies to be printed, will its project 
return justify the concentration of 
resources to be devoted to it, rails 
than their being allocated to send 
smaller projects? 

Although details vary (at the Uni- 
versifies Presses, for instance, na 
book projects lire vetted by a staadinj 
board of university academics, Ik 
"syndics" at Cambridge, the ‘dek 
gates" at Oxford), almost all acadf® 
publishers operate in a brondly similu 
way, the ultimate nim being to prtxhtf 
the right book from the rignt authont 
the right price ut the right lime. 

Wlint docs the future hold? In tl* 
short term, immediate economic 
lems will mean thut fewer acaonw 
books will be published, and probaNj 
also the closure or severe contract#* 
of the smaller and weaker acadenw 
publishing houses. While some has 
duiinctl, on the grounds “too mudra 
being published, that the regulaiffl) 
effect of the recession in reducing lit* 
output may be no bad thing, I am not# 
sure. Fewer hooks do not neccaanlj 
menu better books. One of the 
sequences of the new hnrsher eos#- 
mics of the aemiemic mnrkct-place 4111 
be to make publishers more consent 
live nnd cautious in their commit® 
Ing decisions. The tendency maybe™ 
us uil to slog it out in the “bread law 
butter" arena by concentrating owp 
"safe" areas ulready wall covered byt” 
adequate range of books, while becoff 
ing more wary of books that pie*® 
more of a gamble. . . 

In the longer-term future, aa “ c ?T 
publishing has some exciting u» 
portam challenges to meet. Wax' 
cannot agree that the days of tneNj 
as an essential vehicle for teaching#* 
communicating and stimulating # 
search are numbered, electronic po- 
lishing will certainly make greattf'jT 
in certain areas. “Database 
fishing, which allows computer 


kkwiu uy puuiniibio! 

rapidly, particularly in science, m 
cine and technology. The day ^ 
cannot be far off when the ad t 


cannot be far off when tne 
authorship involves the academy 
the word processor directly. I, inic0 . n j 
the data banks of the pubhsher. & 
thence to the reader accessing Uiro^ 
television or print-out. At the » 
book level, the rapidly . uicre *3 
sophistication of microcoruputer 
their everyday availability to studf 
must require the development otm 
media leaching materials to suit, r 
lishers, despite short-term 
problems, will ignore these devear 
ment at their peril. . 

The author is the publisher 
university and further La 

sion of Longman responsible JO' 
science and education. . 
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Letters for connoisseurs of diatribe 


Selected Letters 
by Ernest Hemingway 
edited by Carlos Usker 
Granada, £15.00 
ISBN Q 246 11576 9 

by Eric Hombergcr 


Readers hegin by hoping to come to 
grips with Hemingway's style; they 
usually wind up discussing his mascu- 
linity. No American writer of his 
generation was more committed to 
the perfection of prose. “Oh Christ I 
want to write so well." he gasped in 
a letter in 1926. Yet what survives of 
his work, and what is abundantly 
enshrined in the Si'levicii Letters . is a 
case, a self-created personality and 
its contradictions. 


“Pappy" was first unveiled in a 
letter Hemingway seal to Archibald 
Mucl.cisli in 19.1(1. to be soon fol- 


lowed by variants. " Papon", "old 
Pappy' 1 , and "Pappy the Braggart". 
All this was hardly a flight of pater- 
nal self-mockery. Elis son Btirnhy 
was by then eight years old, certainly 
old enough to be embarrassed by a 
“Pappy”. What is more. I Icmingwny 
had used up whatever whimsy lie 
possessed in letters to his first wife 
('Tin just your little wax puppy"). 
"Pappy" was invented two yeurs 
after the suicide of his father, and 
three years into Hemingway’s second 
marriage. “Pappy" wns a hunter and 
fisherman, a man of action and 
aggressive nialencss; and was (lie 
negation of the writer whose recur- 
rent bouts of loneliness and depres- 
sion run through Hemingway’s letters 
of the iy2Us. “Pappy" was given to 
incessant and shameless boasting. He 
wrote to Charles Scribner that he 
celebrated his fiftieth birthday by hit- 
ting ten straight clay pigeons, “fuck- 
ing’ his wife three times, and helping 
to kill a case of Piper llcidsick Brut: 
each item was roughly equivalent and 
serviceable in the construction and 
maintenance of the self-image of Pap- 
py or Papa Hemingway. 

By the mid-192Cls Hemingway's life 


had assumed its permanent pattern: 
winters in Key West and later Cuba, 
summers in Wyoming, with occasion- 



Erncst Hemingway: a portrait by James Bryson 


to his first wife Hadley. He was just 
as likclv to be contemptuous and 
angry. He described the New Mas- 
ses, which had just turned down a 
contribution, as “the most peurile 
fsic] and shiuy house organ I've ever 
seen." Chard Powers Smith is told 
unequivocal ly that he was a "con- 
temptible worm.” In 1935 Max Per- 


al visits to the United Stntes, Spain 
or Africa. He worked mornings 
(keeping a dose count. A la Arnold 
Bennett, of words written per day), 
and spent his afternoons fishing, 
hunting or in other robust activities 
with his wife. At night he read and 
drank. He was frequently tired, 
bitchy, aggressive ana obsessed by 
money. 

Ana he wrote letters, thousands of 
them: to his family, old friends, pub- 
lishers, editors, reviewers, other wri- 
ters, and, increasingly as his fame 
grew, attended grudgingly to the 
needs of inquiring scholars. At times 
Hemingway seems to have regarded 
tetter- writing as a Form of therapy: 
he is on occasion rude, ill-judged, 
arrogant, nasty and abrupt. His for- 
mal prose was never less than pains- 
taking; in his letters he was often 
meandering and repetitious. Living 
as he usually did so far from thg 
metropolitan centres of gossip, they 
were a way to keep in touch. 
Hemingway asked Sylvia Beach in 
l fl 25: “What is the dirt in the literary 
world?" In 1930 he asked another 
correspondent what the sporting 
news was. He sometimes gave the 
impression that he scarcely had hnd 
anything but a fishing rod or rifle in 
his hands for months at a time. That 
wns part of the image, nnd also part 
of tne truth: in 1932, at the low 
point of the depression in the United 
States, Hemingway boasted of 
spending L05 diiys fishing on the 
Gulf stream. 

When not sending lists of the num- 
bers of tarpon and snilfisli caught to 
his correspondents, we get glimpses 
of other sides of his personality. His 
letter of condolence to Gerald and 
Sara Murphy on the death of (heir 
sixteen-year-old son is tender and 
heartfelt. Throughput his marriages 


kins, Hemingway’s editor at Scrib- 
ner's, queried a description of Ger- 
trude Stein. Hemingway replied: 

What would von like me to put in 
place of biten? Fat bitch? Lousv 
bitch? Old Bitch? Lesbian bitch? 
What is the modifying adjective 
that would improve it? I don’t 
know what word to replace bitch 
with. Certainly not whore. If any- 
one was ever a bitch that woman 
was a bitch. 

Connoisseurs of diatribe will fine 
much to enjoy in these letters. 
Hemingway's rage was particularly 
directed at' those who, in his opinion, 
had turned againsr him. Strong 
friendships went sour as people gas- 
sipped, sold out, or became political 
turncoats. Hemingway’s letters re- 
veal a world of sudden transforma- 
tions. in which anyone might sudden- 
ly and inexplicably turn into an unrec- 
ognizable enemy, in the early 1920s 
Gertrude Stein and Hemingway had 


to wife number two (Pauline Pfeif- 
fer), three (Martha Oellhom) and 
four (Maty welsh) he never ceased 
fo write lovingly and affectionately 


been “just like brothers"; o decade 
later she was a bitch. In the 1920s 
Edmund Wilson's was “the only critical 
opinion in the States 1 have any respect 
for”. In the 1930s Wilson’s criticism 
read most interestingly to Hemingway 
“on all the firing one does not know 
about. One the filings on knows about 
truly lie is stupid, inaccurate, unin- 
formative and pretentious". In 1930 
Archibald MacLcish was a good pnl 
and the “best bet" for Amcricun 
poetry; he hnd become “righteous, 
fuuy and a bloody bore” by 1934. 

That “enmivar of treachery nnd 
rottenness," the Spanish Civil War, 
coincided with the collapse ot his 
second marriage, and was (he occa- 
sion of the painful brenk-up of 
Hemingway's relations with John 
Dos Passos. They had been friends 
for years, and Dos Passos was mar- 
ried to Kitty Smith, a childhood 
friend of Hemingway's. But when 
Dos Passos turned against the Popu- 
lar Front in 1938, ana denounced the 
role of the Russians in Spain. 
Hemingway accused him, in a bitter 
and unforgiving letter, of deliberate- 
ly lying about what was actually hap- 
pening in Spain. He thought Das 
Passos’s articles in Red Book - de- 
spite the title a popular magazine 


aimed at the American homemaker 
-were “viciously pitiful”. He 
assumed Das i'ussos was lying and 
doing it for money. 

For Hemingway the cause of the 
Spanish Republic transcend etl 
friendships and even political beliefs. 
Critics who have written of Heming- 
way's involvement with the civil war 
have rather enjoyed presenting it as 
low comedy. Stanley Wcintraub, 
for example, in The Last Great 
Cause: intellectuals and the Spanish 
Civil War, makes frequent references 
to the vast size ol Hemingway's 
flask, to the American bullfighter 
who accompanied Hemingway, and 
to (he posturing and self- 
aggrandizing publicity which he gar- 
nered. Weintraub's ionc is mocking 
and condescending. But in (he few 
letters from thut period which sur- 
vive (Hemingway seems to have 
written few letters during his time in 
Spain) a different Hemingway 
emerges, a figure more fully aware 
ot the compromises the civil war 
forced on all friends of democracy. 
George Orwell ultimately rejected 
those compromises, and has become 
an uncomfortable sort of cultural 
hero. Hemingway, for reasons which 
at the time were every bit as argu- 
able, has been trashed by professors 
who find Hemingway's political in- 
volvement rather pathetic. 

Hemingway virtually invites such :t 
response. He wns critical of the 
swing to the left on the part of his 
contemporaries. He had even heard 
that Fitzgerald had gone Communist, 
and gingerly inquired if it were true. 
Hemingway was violently attacked in 
New York 'for his rejection of politic- 
al commitments, and contempt for 
Marxists. “The NY critics now hate 
what I write very strongly hut nut 
very efficiently", he wrote to Ivan 
Kashkin early in 1936. (Hemingway's 
letters to Kashkin, originally pub- 
lished in the Soviet Union in 1962, 
are among the most interesting from 
this period.) “Nobody that 1 know 
likes what 1 write anymore”, he 
wrote to MacLeish later thirl- yunr. 
This was die dnrk neriiid when 
Hemingway advised his enrrespun- 


of political iiuliffcrcntism, indeed of 
anarchism and social irresponsibility. 
American Communist critics had a rich 
vocabulary of abuse, and did not 
hesitate to condemn (he increasingly 
reactionary implication of Heming- 
way's writing. "There is no humanity in 
Heuunuway". Mike Gold wrote in ihe 
Afrir Masses. "He is heartless us u 
tabloid. He describes the same mate- 
rial as do tabloids, and his sole boast is 
his aloofness, last refuge of a scoun- 
drel’’. 

It all seemed “horseshit" to 
Hemingway, as he wrote to Paul 
Romaine in July 1932: “There is no 
left and right in writing. There is 
only good and bud writing". In a 
letter lo Dos Passos in 1932 Heming- 
way revealed Ihe full extent of the 
pressure which the left had been 
pulling on him. Dos Passos' s Nine- 
teen- Nineteen hud appeared two 
months earlier. This was the apogee 
of his left-wing period. "I can't he a 
Communist”. Hemingway wrote: 
because 1 hate tyranny and, I sup- 
pose, government. But if you’re 
ever one its swell with me. 1 can’t 
stand «my bloody government I 
suppose.’ Bunny '5 book |77« 
American Jitters hv Edmund Wil- 


son] was wonderful reporting - 
wish he had kept on reporting 
and not have hud to save his souf 


dents that art was about immortality. 
He told Max Perkins that “I don't 
give a damn whether I am popular 
or not". The separate peuce which 
Frederic Henry negotiated in A 
Farewell to Arms was not seen by 
Hemingway’s critics during the de- 
pression as a courageous assertion of 
individualism against the “buzzsaw" 
(Dos Passos's term) of competing 
abstractions, but rather as a confession 


Certainly things are in a hell of a 
shape. But when weren’t they? 
No larger unit that the village can 
exist without things being impos- 
sible. Wilson writing he would send 
us other writers to write patriotism 
about some bloody factory - (He 
knows what’s good fur people) - 
Like hell he would, lie wouldn’t 
send me anywhere. 

ff things were like that I would 
kill him so damned quick - oh hell 
what’s the use of talking like that - 
Later in the year he told Dos Piissns 
that he was an anarchist, "They 
poup on old Ferrer and Maluiesta 
now hut theiT names will sound hon- 
esler in 20 yenrs than Stalin will”. 

Baker’s text of this letter, of Octo- 
ber 14, 1932, which is in ihe Dos 
Passes papers at the Alderman Lib- 
rary. university of Virginia, is dis- 
astrously marred by four mis- 
transcriptions in the concluding para- 
graphs. Baker prints “as fast as an 
nonust man comes up in Europe he 
is killed if he must sell out and 
nobody hangs”, which does not 
make sense. The Alderman text 
reads won't, and in the context of 
assassinated statesmen - Rutlienau, 
Stanihulisky, Jaures, Rosa Luxem- 
burg, Karl Liebknecht - it is perfect- 


ly clear. Baker abandons as illegible 
a word which is perfectly decipher- 
able: 1 Iciningway advised Dos Passos 
that “We don’t have to deny our god 
damned pasts - we use 'em". A 
phrase is inexplicably omitted from 
another letter to Dos Passos in 1932. 
This is a slender basis to conclude 
anything about the quality of Baker’s 
editing of Hemingway's Selected Let- 
ters, but the case for suspicion is at 
least raised. 1 1 is annotation ami index- 
ing are occasionally slipshod. 
He confuses the anarchist Eriico 
Midatcslu with the Sigismundo 
Maluteslii who appears in Pound's 
Cantos. Baker gives n footnote to 
identify Sir Roger Casement, hut not 
Francisco Ferrer (who is also omitted 
from the index), Ruthenau. and ihe 
oilier politicians mentioned in the 
letter to Dos Passes. Baker indicates 
that Walter Johnson was a baseball 
player, hut says nothing when Yogi 
Berm’s name is mentioned, lie de- 
scribes Wyiulhiim Lewis us an 
“American artist and author", which 
seis new standards for irrelevant 
pcdsmtiv. Ihe titles of periodicals 
are eliminated from the index. 
Perhaps Baker has lived with these 
letters for so long that he can no 
longer see (hem in relulion to a 
reading public. As Hemingway'* 
world becomes historical, the need 
grows for a serious attempt to pick 
up references, some of which would 
scarcely have needed mentioning i 
generation ago. 

Hemingway's claim to he an 
anarchist will come as a surprise to 
those who recall wliBt bitter hostility 
he showed to the anarchists in For 
Whom the Bell Tolls. It was alien lo 
Hemingway’s character to have re- 
sponded, or even quite understood, 
what Orwell saw in the streets of 
Barcelona early in 1937. It may have 
taken an cx- Etonian tn savour egali- 
tarianism to the full. Wjndnam 
Lewis observed in 1934 that “It is 
difficult to imagine a writer whose 
mind is more entirely closed to 
politics than is Hemingway”. His let- 
ters do not truly explain what it was 
that appealed to him about anarch- 
ism. other than thBt it represented an 
irritable rejection of politics as such; 
nor is his decision lu make anarchists 
the chief villains in For Whom the 
Bell Toth explicable either within the 
terms of the book itself or within his 
personal experience. Cold-blooded 
murders committed by Moors and 
Insurgents in Spain htc mentioned in 
passing; Robert Jordan knew it was 
better lo commit suicide than fall 
into their hands alive. But by com- 
parison Pilar’s long narrative of the 
drunken murders commuted by Tab- 
lo's gang is far more prominent. Her 
story goes on for thirty pages. Stan- 
ley "Wcintraub thinks that Heming- 
way achieves an. “ironic balance" of 
brutalities, but the weight and detail 
of anarchist violence and unreliabil- 
ity far exceeds anything else in the 
narrative. The bouk was written af- 
ter the civil war was over, and there 
is n willingness on Hemingway's part 
to blame the anarchists tor the de- 
feat which organization and disci- 
pline might have prevented. Para- 
doxically. a lifetime's experience of 
die betrayals of teachers, pa reals 
and frietuls left Hemingway wcll- 
iucpared for ihe hetrayals which the 
Communists found everywhere 
around them in Spain, 'fheir propa- 
i gaud a was perfectly suited to his 
1 tcimjerameni, and lie remained silent 
while others joined in the renegades’ 
chorus. There never was a better 
fellow-traveller than Hemingway in 
Spain. 

“War is the best subject of all," 
Hemingway wrote lo Fitzgerald in 
1925. “It groups the maximum of 
material and speeds up the action 
and brings out all sorts of stuff that 
normally you have to wail a lifetime 
to get”. Guns and hunting had long 
provided a play or surrogate version 
of war for him. At times he thought 
of everything in terms of hunting and 
shooting, “rvc gut the gun , he 
assured Arnold Gingrich, editor of 
Esquire, thinking or his memoirs, 
“and it’s loaded and I know where 
the vital spots arc and friendship 

continued on next page 


Theater Art of the 
Medici 

ARTHUR R. BLUMENTHAL 

In these illustrations from 
prints, drawings, and books, 
exquisitely presented in 200- 
iine screens, is shown 
triumphal entries, jousts, 
equestrian ballets, mock 
bailies, races, and obsequies. 
Commissioned for weddings, 
baptisms, funerals, royal visits, 
carnivals, and feasts, these 
events gave rise to the birth of 
opera, ballet, and the modern 
theatre as we know it. Artists 
such as Inigo Jones, Jacques 
Callot, and Joseph Flirt tenbach 
came from all over Europe to 
witness these events. Their 
illustrations arc all thru remain 
of those splendid festivals, most 
of which, after months of 
planning, saw only a single 
performance. £9.75 paper. 

Vermont Landscape 
Images 1776-1976 

WILLIAM C. LIPKK& 

PHILIP N. GRIME, editors 

“Vermont is n landscape; a 
physical place which has always 
stimulated superlatives” (intro- 
duction). Tills interpretive 
exhibition catalogue is one 
result of a bicentennial project 
to study the variety of visual 
expressions — maps, stereo- 
views, drawings, prints, 
postcards, photographs, and 
paintings — depicting (he land- 
scape of the Green Mountain 
State. £4.50 paper. 
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The Serb’s friend Law or convention? 


THOMAS J. KUEHN 
& ALAN L. PORTER 

Science, Technology and 
National Policy is (he first 
collection of essays to deal 
with technology as it relates 
to, and is Influenced by, 
public policy-making. 
Bringing together twenty- 
five of the most significant 
papers on this topic, and 
editors seek to provide a 
broad perspective, to 
sample the full spectrum of 
core concerns In technology 
policy, and to stimulate 
critical thinking. Part One 
treats the social, political, 
economic, and inter- 
national concerns that 
afreet technology policy.- 
JpJJ, Two- examines how 
different government 
Institutions deal with 
executive, Congress, courts, 
and state and local 
governments. Ideal for 
professional and course 
use, this volume offers an 
excellent framework for 
discussing and coming to 
terms with these complex- 
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The Making of a New Europe; R. VV. 
Seton-Watson and the last years of 
Austria-Hungary 

by Hugh and Christopher Scion- 
Watson 

Methuen, £25.00 
ISBN 0 416 74730 2 

No British historian of the twentieth 
century hud more direct impact 
abroad than R. W. Seton-Watson. 
Together with his friend and col- 
laborator. H. Wickham Steed of The 
Times, Seton-Watson became the 
voice of the subject nationalities in 
Austria-Hungary, learning their cus- 
toms and writing their histories. He 
helped to found" relief organizations 
For them and chaired parliamentary 
pressure groups. Monuments to him 
are the School of Slavonic and East 
European Studies of the University 
of London, his more than twenty 
books, and now this remarkable 
study. 

His two sons. Hugh and Christ- 
opher. combine different parts of their 
tn tiler's fieri tnge and both nre profes- 
sional historians of international 
reputation. They have the linguistic 
und technical skills to assemble their 
ruthcr's papers and to place them in ' 
the precise diplomatic and political 
context which they need. The book 
is not in the ordinary sense a biogra- 
phy. It ends when Scton- Watson’s 
political effectiveness ends, but it is 
biographical or. perhaps, autobiog- 
raphical. because the authors allow 
r ,f at her tuid mother to speak 
directly to the reader through leters 
and diaries. Hence the book is a kind of 
source book which I would recom- 
mend tn undergraduates who have to 
write essays on the Austro-Hungnrian 
monarchy, the causes of the First 
V\orltl War, the 1919 conference at 
Versailles and so on. It offers n 
personal, vivid and politically precise I 
insight into such topics. I 

The general reader, on the other 
hand, may find parts of the book 1 
dense. There are a very large num- 
ber of Slovene and Slovak politicians 1 
who appear on these pages and, in 1 
spite of a good index, I felt at times as ' 
lost as l do among the patronymics in 1 
Russian novels. Masaryk. however, is 1 
unforgettable. i 

. When Masaryk arrived in London j 
a P™T 915, there was only Seton- . 
Watson to meet him on the platform < 
at Charing Cross. There were no . 
porters either (In this respect things 
have hardly changed) and these two 
distinguished men had to haul ! 
Masaryk’s heavy trunk full of books , 
themselves. When Masaryk returned i 
jo London three and a half years i 
later, the Grenadier Guards played . 

j Conquering Hero Comes" i 
and Seton-Watson was part of a ! 
huge, crowd of important persons < 
waiting to salute the President-elect i 
of the new Czechoslovak Republic. ! 
it is characteristic of their rela- I 
lionship that Masaryk insisted that < 
Seton-Watson ride in the official car 
as it made its triumphant way 
through London. More triumphs fof- . 

The Rumanian Parliament j 
gave Seton-Watson a standing ova- ; 


tion during his visit to Bucharest in 
1919, and cheering crowds greeted 
him in Belgrade. 

One central character in the book 
is the journal The New Europe which 
Seton-Watson founded, edited, 
nursed through four troubled years 
(1917-21) and largely financed him- 
self. In one letter he admits (hat he 
had put £5.000 from his private 
capital into the venture and had lost 
it all. The evidence in the book 
makes plain that The New Europe 
had an enormous impact on the 
nationality question in its years of 
publication: it was the journal to 
which one hnd to turn for expert, if 
not entirely unbiased, comment. 

The bias which Seton-Watson de- 
veloped - as one Viennese friend 
remarked “Seton is more Serb than 
ever" - wus not always there. He be- 

f an his studies of Austria- Hungary 
oth pro-Habsburg and pro-Magyar, 
but the more he saw of the Magyar 
establishment, the more oppressive 
and corrupt he to und it. He became, in 
time, a fierce anii-Magyar and ulti- 
mately an enemy of the Austro- 
Hungarian empire itself. 

The puzzling thing is how fero- 
ciously he fought. Seton-Watson 
came to hare Magyar domination 


with what amounted to an almost 
blind loathing. Perhaps an explanation 
might be found in the barely sup- 
pressed Scottish nationalism in his 
nature. In speeches and articles he 
often said that he could understand 
the aspirations of the “little nations" 
because he came from one himself. 
The Scottish roots were never cov- 
ered up. He summered in Scotland 
and kept a base of sorts there all his 
life, and he wrote with intensity and 
real literary flair of his Scottish child- 
hood. 

Seton-Watson was a romantic. He j 
loved “culture" in a way very charac- ' 
tenitic of the early twentieth century 
- like Bartdk and Kodnly, finding it 
among the peasantries". He was 
“thrilled to the core" by Slovak 
peasant music and art, by the songs 
and stories round the camp fire \n 
wooded Slovak hills, by the lilt and 
twang of Rumanian gypsy music. 
Above a| l’ ^ ovcd human speech, 
and he came in time to acquire good 
French, German and Italian, 
Magyar, Croatian, and some Slove- 
nian, Rumanian, Slovakian and 
Ciech. His appetite for linguistic cul- 
ture was never satisfied. 

When in 1769. J. G. Herder pub- 
lished his Ueber den Ursprung tier 
jpracne, he argued that every Volk, or 
people, had a Seele } or soul, which 
expressed itself in its language, or 
Sprue he. If Herder was the father of 
modern romantic nationalism. R. R. 
aeton-Watson was among his most 
distinguished sons. It was precisely that 
romantic nationalist faith that made 
Seton-Watson not Just a great historian 

cultures' 631 propa8andist for minority 

Jonathan Steinberg 

Jonathan . Steinberg Is a fellow of 
Trinity Hail. Cambridge. 1 
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aside there's a certain damned fine 
feeling of superiority in knowing you 
can f,n,sh anybody off whenever you 
want to and still not doing it". 

S n i n ^' ay L carried a Tommy gun on 
board his boat at Key West and 

to^nartv ki,l v sharks . w»s invited 
Venice in 1950 at which 

JSJSJ or 8 a . n ?* d , a statue-shooting 
^ingway noted with 
pride that his wife Mary “shot the biz 

■ not even l>avc 
J™ 01 ? shoulder . At times his letters 

SSmSI'kSlS?' nsh “ U8hl ""d 
: SJi f UWs« s r ar We 

L II nnS a toe to 

I ■ SI p/ nCfl 5 w here you do 

JJSJl J- ,k f. lo get very tired too 
hS °!i hing “nnected with my 
5f ( J d and . see the animals without 
them seeing you. • 

*ni*l™ ,ngway brought war to his' 
sport, his experiences as a hunter 


^ d J|fherman gave him a way to 
describe murder. “I got his arm 

JJ?JL nd kjhind him", he wrote in To 
nave and Have Not , 

and came up on it but I brought it 

h 0o w f i r , b t? US0 I fe,t '* go- when 
it went he made a funny little 

KL w and u came forward . me hold- 
throat and all, and bit me 
n the shoulder. But when I felt 
the arm go I dropped it. It wasn’t 
any good to him any more and I 
took him by the throat with both 
hands, and brother, that Mr Sine 
. would flop just like a fish, true® 
his loose arm flailing. 

scrSnOT’ 8 $° o1 a «d -clinical de- 
wripflon of the death of Aymo in A 

Farewell to Ayna had behind it tile 
whole _ discipline of prose that he 
learned from Gertrude Stein, Ford 
Madox Ford and Ezra Pound. By 
Jh® l '™ e he wrote To Have and Have 
Ato/the poise and clarity of his early 

W Thp ? ? n ? a j ailab,e 'ntermittent- 
CrtS. su f' p ' ot paling with Richard 
Gordon,. % middle-class drunk and 


] The Rule of I.nw: Albert Venn Dicey, 
Victorian Jurist 
by Richard A. Cosgrove 
‘ Macmillan, £15.01) 

J ISBN 0 338 30707 0 
> 

. Professor Cosgrove's study of A.V. 

: Dicey provides the first lull-length 
outline of his life find work, though it 
t concentrates more on the work than on 
the life. There is a great deal about the 
- development of his views on Ireland 
i end relatively little about his tenure of 
F the Vinerirm chair or his life as an 
> academic at Balliol. Trinity and All 
Souls, or his friends or his marriage or 
his travels. However, it may he that 
since Ireland played too large u part in 
his life there is something to be said for 
an account of it to be arranged as u 

E relude and postscript to the Home 
ulc Bill of 1914. 

It emerges that Diccy failed to 
realize the major ambitions of his life in 
the way of judicial and nulitical 
advancement, that the academic recog- 
nition that he received never fully 
reconciled him to his failure to make 
his career on the bench or in the House 
of Commons. Nothing about his life, in 
fact, seems to have induced in him any 
very high degree of satisfaction or 
merriment, between his wedding in 
1872 (during which he pondered the 
legal question at what precise time the 
marriage contract became binding) 
and the capitulation of Lloyd George 
to the miners in 1920. This inveterate 
melancholy was evidently not due - as 
the slightly misleading chapter 
heading “The Balliol Years 1835- 
1861” might suggest - to his having had 
the longest recorded undergraduate 
career in that institution, for even of his 
academic work he did not speak with 
any excessive warmth. “I have done 
little good to the world", he wrote to 
his wife, “but I have tried my best with 
the Professorship". In fact he had done 
well by the choir and much for the 
teaching of law in Oxford. 

In assessing his work Professor Cos- 
grove remarks that Dicey's reputation 
stood highest during his life "but has 
now declined sharply". That verdict 
needs to be contested, or at least 
measured. Indeed it can be, front the 
summaries that Professor Cosgrove 
gives of Dicey’s major doctrines. In so 
far ns Dicey s views have been con- 
tested it has not been the result of any 
clear-headed general reassessment of 
his work as a whole, but the outcome of 
a longstanding but miscellaneous col- 
lection of criticisms of particular 
theses, particularly those deriving from 
his attitudes to administrative law in 
France and governmental discretion in 
England. It has been suggested that his 
conception of the constitution derived 
more or less directly from his mid- 
Victonan Whig-Libernl principles and 
also that his conception of law was 
Austmian and overly narrow. 

But a good deal of this argument is 
thin or inconclusive. If we scan the 
™X r Jj l 5 n “ of Dicey’s Introduction 
to the Study of the Law of the Constitu- 
non two of them - the sovereignty of 
Parliament and the relations between 
law and convention - have very little • 
obvious connexion with individualism 
or liberal political doctrines. On ' 

author of “proletarian" novels, was a . 
crude attack on Hemingway's bite \ 
noire the American left-wing liter- i 
ary inteHigentsla. the force of that I 
dislike was hurriedly tempered when I 
Hemingway rewrote the final section 
of the novel on the eve of his depar- 
ture for Spain in February 1937, and 
had that arch-individualist Harry 
Morgan condemn individualism with 

I J? 5 , dyin 8 brea ‘h- Heming- 
way s dedication to a “pure" prose 
was overwhelmed by emotions which 

X-i 10 irical and SOCial - 

ro? h T h u dl ° n °j r kn0W hoW to 

control. To Have and Have Not is a 


.snvereiguty Dicey’s views have u 
tlcxcliipcd and various control 

—Y 

mculs ami their application io3 
li-ms not considered by Dicey BdX 
views have not been superseded^ 
h.s description of the authority^ 
I ariiaiiK-iii still repruscutMhe vLi 
orthodoxy. On the third (heme i 
rule of law and equality before the'ln 
it is possible to object that his dank 
(mu of the legal system is incompatibV 
with the existence uf the thenunmDi 
ties of the Crown from suit &nd ^ 
subsequent immunities of the inA 
unions. Dicey certainly undetpland 
the former, but after" 19il5 not k 
hitter. 

Much criticism uf Dicey hasfbcusd 
on bis separation of law andean 
tion, but here Diccy can in pan b; 
defended. Three separate issues n«i 
to be distinguished. One is Dicni 
definition of a convention of them 
stitutinn, another is his thesis aM 
obedience to conventions having * 
basis in legal sanctions;, and a Ihk 
the question of whether a clear sew 
tion is possible between the legalL' 
the conventional . Professor Cosgruni 
summary of Dicey’s views roaim 
decision easier. O.i the second lop 
Dicey wus wrong or at least presnui 
an incomplete view. On the did 
question the criticism voiced by 5 
Ivor Jennings that “conventions u 
rules whose nature does not (fife 
fundamentally from that of thejxjww 
law of England" is more muddredthf 
Dicey, and rests partly on then#)* 
tion that because a number of propos- 


Ezra Pound By mf'lEF’A J" Whom J h ' 

fmmgm 

, ,45S drunk and . Charles Scribnqr frorp August 1949. 


tions apply equally to two diffeius 
things they can be regarded, as essccr 
tially or fundamentally the sat «.Tk 
confusion is leading good men nuoi 
even yet in more limn one panoffr 
Commonwealth. 

Professor Cosgrove argues tliat« 
topics outside his own expertise Diw 
was paradoxically dogmatic and self- 
opinionated - an inclinntion thal con- 
trasted strongly with his modesty aid 
sclf-dcprccnnon on legal and constitu- 
tional mailers. There seems w« 
justice in this accusntion. But tin 
division between constitutional nat- 
ters and the various issues on whxi 
Dicey wrote and corresponded » ■ 
forceful I v is not n elenr-cut one andu 
many of these issues (Ireland. tr» 
unions, and votes for women, w 
example) the line between quicteqw 
Use and noisy dogmnlism is nelthfl 
easy to draw, nor one that other Jj* 
Souls professors have negotiated 91111 
perfect decorum. ,, 

If Dicey’s reputation did ia®^ 
decline sharply it wits un ill-menw • 
declension,, nnd Professor Cosgro^ 
account is more favourable than w 
initial Judgment. James Bryce said a 
Dicey that he had “the power ® 
bringing out certain main points 
perfect clearness and convinajj 
torce". Harold Laskl called him !* 
most considerable figure in Bi#* 
jurisprudence since Maitland"- 1 ®, 
words from one who was no friend® 
Whig ideology. 

Geoffrey Marsh * 11 

Dr Marshall is a fellow of 
College Oxford. ' 

In the description of the intetf# 
tion and murder of a captiired wj* 
man soldier, Hemingway the ^ 
has disappeared, leaving only fw 
braggart “Pappy"; • « 

One time I killed a very snotty 1 » 
kraut who, when I told 1 nin* 
would kill him unless he re""'? 
what his escape route signs 
said: You will not kill me, ““ 
kraut stated. Because you “J 
afraid to and because you are 
race of mongrel degenerates. 
sides it is against the Gene* 
Convention. aA . 

What a mistake you 
brother, I told him and shot 3 
three times in the belly fast ana 
then, when he went down on 
knees, shot him on the topside 
his brain came out of his mouth- ■ ; 

The next SS I Interrog^ 0 
talked wonderfully . - • ^ 

Dr Homberger is lecturer in. s£ 
and American studies at the £/«nwv , 
of East Anglia. 
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Scientific transformations 


Electrical machines 


Science, Revolution and Discontinuity 

by John Krige 

Harvester Press, £18.95 

ISBN Q 8SS27 625 8 

This book sets out to construct a 
philosophical theory of revolution and 
revolutionary chnnge. Using a struc- 


not take him to the context of discovery from Koy re .that Galileo began front a ~ “ “ ~~ 

as we are led to expect, but starts and belief in Copernicnnisin, has no sub- Ufr,:ct Current Machines 
finishes with Koyr£ s Galileo ; as Koyrtf stantive evidence to support it. Again . by M.Ci. Say and E.O. Ti 


turalist approach, the author attempts 
to develop a theory in which revolu- 
tionary change is accounted for in 


terms of struggles lo creme a new order social activity, 
by the critical transformation ut estab- claimed that I 
iished systems. This belief in critical What role is pi 
transformation seems to be reflected in music, econor 
the strategy of the book, the first three any form in I 
quarters of which is a provocative relates back to 
critique of existing theories of scientific - how far is i 
change, individual chapters being de* construct n t 
voted to the work of Popper, Lakatos successfully fu 
and Fcycrabend. It is perhaps siirpris- perspectives c 
ing that so much ot the hook is devoted structuralists? 


believed (he history of science to be the the idcu dial the essentially negative 
history of scientific ideas, it is not prugnimme of demolishing Aris- 
immeaiately obvious why it should he totelianisin played a major role in the 
thought possible to break out of this construction o? the new theory, has 
particular trap by such a route, if little explanatory power, and is, "frank - 
philosophers and historians like Sim- ]y, implausible in the light of the 
pc re and Clugctt arc correctly charged evidence: factors from a range of social 
with failure to appreciate that (he contexts played significant positive 
formulation of a scientific theory is u roles in the development of tnc new 
social activity, to what extent can it be science of motion, 
claimed that koyrtf avoids this fault? Ilic theoretical problems of KrieCs 
What role is played by technology, art, thesis luok even more acute. When 
music, economics or social context in examined in the context of his central 
Any form in Koyr6’s thesis? All this thesis of radical-critical transforma- 
relatcs back to a more central question tions, two major problems remain. 
- how far is it possible for Krige to There is the dual task of showing, 
construct n theory of change that theoretically, how the Copern ican 
successfully fuses some of the disparate programme could luivc led to Galileo’s 
perspectives of Marx, Knyrl and the new mechanics nnd then of locating 


ing that so much ol (lie hook is devoted structuralists? evidence for this (unfortunately there 

solely to criticism but that said, the If we accept, as many will, that we doesn’t seem to be any). Then there is 
critique is interesting, thorough going need to study the context of discovery dm crucial task of accounting, rational- j 
and crisply written. in order to understand the process of jy, for Galileo's accept mice of Cuperni-' 

Krige s argument is that all these scientific change, (hen we cannot simp- ennism. As it stnmls, Ktigc’s thesis of I 
theorists fnil to account for the process |y rely on (he work of earlier historians critical transformations is not shown to I 
of change, as they rigidly demarcate but need to gain the participants’ account for theory chnnge at all in that 
the context of discovery from the perspective by direct study of the the motor uf chance is claimed lo be 
context of justification iirid then, sup- historical materials. Krige relies on the Galileo’s belief m Coperuieariism,| 
poscdly acting as objective spectators, work of Koyr6 and Clave I in , which for which only at one remove then led to 
restrict their discussion of science to all its merits, is already somewhat out the critical transformation of Aris- 
the latter. Nevertheless, in attempting of date and, in places, seriously flawed, totelianisin. What Krige still needs to 
to theorize the actual practice of Nor is it immediately clear on what j n is to account tut Galileo's accept- 
scientists, Krige feels, they are inevil- grounds it could be argued that these ance of Copcrnicunism. 
ably compelled to take a participant’s scholars based (heir interpretations on Krige rejects the accounts of Kuhn, 
perspective. This, in turn, leads to materials related to the context of Lakatos uud Fcycrabend as essentially 
contradiction nnd incoherence. discovery, our understanding of which irrntimiai, relying as they do on acts of 

These accusations are, in die main, lias been radically transformed over conversion omesthette considerations, 
justified and do go n long way towards the past decade bv the work of Drake, But Krige 's dilemma is hardly surpris- 
accounting for the often rather obvious Wallace. Cronioie, Gtilluzzi and ing in view of his reliance on Koyre. 


I»j M.Ci. Say and E.O. Taylor 
Pitman, £7.50 
ISBN 0 273 01219 3 

Perhaps the best 1 have read on this 
subject, this exedlciii text hunk is 
primarily intended lor elect rival 
engineering students. There ore. how- 
ever. many things which practising 
engineers will find very useful. 
Although intended as ;i standard text- 
bun It. the treatment ot the material is 
very different Inmi many nllicr tests. 

The honk describes and analyses in 
logical sequence almost every type of 
d.c. machine one might come across in 
practice, ranging from clutches to 
superconducting machines and from 
in ivi o- machines to huge machines ol 
large power. All aspects are covered, 
from basic principles up to design and 
a uist ruclin n techniques. Be cause ol 
tire- vast min <u ill ol information 
included the hook is necessarily con- 
cise. I low ever, 1m greater clniiiy, some 
of the material could have heen 
explained more* elalmralelv. 

Solving engineering problems helps 
clear iiiviiv confusion or clarify areas uf 


Galileo's belief m Cope micari ism, clear a why eon fusion or clarify areas of 
which only at one remove then led ton misunderstanding for the student. ’I lie 


the critical transformation of Aris- 
toiclianism. What KrijJic still needs to 
dn is to account tor Galileo’s accept- 
ance of Gopernicanisin. 

Krige rejects the uccounts of Kuhn, 


materials related to the context of Lakatos und Fcycrabend as essentially 
discovery, our understanding of which irrational, relying as they do on acts of 
has been radically transformed over conversion oracsthedc considerations, 
the past decade bv the work of Drake. But Krige 's dilemma is hardly surpris- 
Wallace. Cronioie, Galluzzi and ing in view of his reliance on Koyre, 


a lit hors have therefore included a large 
number of solved problems, although 
begin nvrs may not lind some of them 
easy lo follow. Current literal lire lias 
been well researched: it is rare in 
siaiivlaul textbook* tv' find the vciy 
lalesl relevant work referenced. 

Chapter one introduces basic princi- 
ples ol flux, torque production, com- 
mutation and die mechanical system. 


beyond lire scope uf this book. Chapter 
four describes wave und Inp windings 
(briefly), am) the calculation of induc- 
tances. ahhojigh some formulae arc 
not vie rived. The authors manage to 
discuss the very difficult problems of 
commutation und its ini prove mem in a 
very clear way. 

St endy -Mule and transient perfor- 
mance arc discussed and a number of 
good examples arc included, i have 
some reservations on the chapter deal- 
ing with “conventional" methods of 
mdiistn.il motor control. However, a 
veiv gimd doeriplion of the principles 
ot electronic control is given, all hough 
the use of on-line computer conin.il is 
not treated. 

Mom of the sources of loss are listed 
and the effect of cooling methods mi 
hc.it dissipation is discussed. The 
treatment of control characteristics is 
based on a generalized machine model. 
The discussion of motors tor control 
assumes a knowledge of transfer func- 
tions. ‘I he discussion wt special 
machines is brief. Although tile chap- 
ter on construct mu .uni design is neces- 
sarily incomplete, it does give a taste ot 
such important matters. 

K.J. Binn.s 

KJ. Binn* is render in eleeuical 
mut inies at the University of South- 
am pit in. 


Correction 

In Janies Russell's review of Juhnnim 


theories is their apparent insistence 
that retison has to be equated with the 
processes of reasoning revealed in the particular course of action in the io challenge this view, ns Krige does, 
context of justification. context of discovery were. He argues then surely we need to look at the 

In the finnl quarter of the book, that Galileo’s achievement is best context of discovery again, beginning 
Krige proceeds to the discussion of his understood as the consequence of his from scratch, 
theory of change and develops an . aim to demolish Aristotelianism, 

interesting attack on the continuity which in turn, is explained as part of a Roll Naylor 

thesis. He detects, rightly, a tendency programme lo establish Copernican- 
on the part of its proponents to identify ism. But can this be accepted as an 

the history of scientific theories with explanation for rational action, or is it 

the history of disembodied systems of only an identification of a new set of Ron Naylor is head of the division of 
thought. But his own case study does problems? The claim, which is taken philosophy at Thames Polytechnic. 


the rationale of a historical agent, it is How far is this view from that of Kuhn, 
important to ask what his reasons for a Lakatos and Fcycrabend? If we intend 

_a_.ii - l ■ . ■ ip • 


lo challenge this view, ns Krige does, 
then surely we need to look at the 1 
context of discovery again, beginning 


lions. knowledge when reading books on 

The chapter on magnetic circuits is developmental psychology. In such a 
well halnnced but is a little short on context wisdom is eclectic, humanistic. 


practical examples. However, the 
design ol what arc often non-linear 
magnetic circuits is perhaps a bit 


pragmatic und discursive: anything 
that lends intelligibility is grist lo the 
mill'’. 


thesis. He detects, rightly, a tendency 
on the part of its proponents to identify 
the history of scientific theories with 


Ron Naylor 


Rejoicing in insects 


which the classification and biology 
of each order is discussed down lo 
the level of its main families. 


Entomology which the classification and biology appearance of many figures). It is 

by Cedrlcuillolt ' of each order is discussed down lo factually accurate and the interpreln- 

Pienum Press $42.50 • the level of its main families. tion of debatable issues seems 

ISBN 0 30 40^66 8 A second major portion of the generally sound. It often touches on 

book (184 pages) provides a unified intriguing recent developments in 

The insects are remarkable animals, treatment of the anatomy, histology ways that will convey to the student 
interesting to many different kinds of and physiology of the main organ an impression of continuing research, 
biologists. Their countless species, systems of insects, and reproduction and it carries some matters beyond 
more numerous than all other living and development occupy a further 90 the stage reached in earlier text- 
organisms together, pose problems ol pages. Insect ecology is dealt with books. 


ISBN 0 30 40356 8 A ““"d major portion of the 

book (184 pages) provides a unified 

The insects are remarkable animals, treatment of the anatomy, histology 


biologists. Their countless species, 
more numerous than all other living 
organisms together, pose problems of 


organisms togetner, pose prooiems ot pages, insect ecology is dealt wii 
phylogeny and classification that will rather briefly - some 60 pa» 
occupy taxonomists for ever. The divided equally between the Inui 


Intricacies of their structure and 
function have often been unravelled 
only through the most ‘sophisticated 
observational and experimental tech- 
niques. They play a major role In all 
the important terrestrial and fresh- 
water ecosystems, and they offer ex- 
amples by which theoretically 


rather briefly - some 60 pages Essentially, however, over three- 
divtded equally between the Inuu- quarters of the book deals with the 
ence of external physical factors and structure, functions, classification a. id 
the role of biotic interactions, with a development of insects. In these 
final 40 pages on all aspects of fields it provides more than enough 
applied entomology. for the undergraduate, but it is pte- 

There is no doubt that the book dsely in these fields that other 


amples by which 
minded ecologists < 
hypotheses. Selected 


which theoretically 
sts can test their 
'ctcd insect species 


have long provided model systems ous, more restricted textbooks. The 
that appeal to students of biophysics, account of insect morphology owes 
genetics ami developmental biology, much to Snodgrass, the taxonomic 
Anil, of course, tnc activities of sections to Imms, and the physiologi- 


explores a wider field than any com- 
parable work addressed to advanced 
undergraduate and early postgradu- 
ate classes. Equally, there Is no 
doubt of the author s debt to previ- 
ous, more restricted textbooks. The 
account of Insect morphology owes 
much to Snodgrass, the taxonomic 


beneficial 


injurious 


cal treatment to Wigglesworth and 


impinge directly on man in his quest Chapman. Inevitably, the reliance on 
for food, shelter and freedom from these and other secondary 
disease. sources - reviews and specialized 


Clearly the prospect of writing a 
textbook that will adequately reflect 
all these diverse aspects of insect 
biology is enough to dnunl even a 
team of specialists. That the task 
should be attempted by n single 
author suggests an impressive act of 
faith and provides hostile critics with 
an opportunity to marvel at his pre- 
sumption before seizing on every 
lapse they can detect. Dr Gillmt cor- 
tainly casts his net widely and of his 
nearly 700 pages or text, an 
evolutionary introduction takes up 
about 50 pages, followed by 35 
pages on external morphology and 
then a substantial laxonomically 
arranged section of 230 pages, in 


sources - reviews and specialized 
monographs - can be seen throughout 
the book and there arc places 
(though not many) where the nuthor 
seems content to repeat the conclu- 


entomological textbooks are so 
readily available. Whether the inte- 
gration bf this traditional material 
and the addition of n few short suc- 
tions arc enough to justify the 
author's hope that he has provided a 
balanced guide to the entire realm of 
modem entomology a must perhaps 
remain a matter of opinion. 

It will no doubt be a long time 
before anyone else is bold enough to 
attempt such an ambitious task und 
omniscient enough to succeed be- 
yond all question. Until then one is , 
left with the choice of recommending 
either two or three other textbooks 
which, between them, cover most of 


slons of others without evaluating the field at greater depth, ot this one 


their evidence. 

About 600 references nre arranged 
in sections through the text, almost 


all in English; they are mostly good, 
hut not always the best. More disap- 
pointing. perhaps, is the relatively 


by Dr Gilioll which, despne some 
shortcomings, is probably nearer to 
the ideal one-volume comprehensive 
advanced textbook of entomology 
than anything else available. 

R. G. Davies 


small space allotted to ecology, espe- 
cially population ecology, and to 

applied entomology. On the other R. G. Davies is reader in entomology at 
hand, the book has very definite imperial College. London, and joint 
merits. It is clearly and interestingly author, with Professor O. W. Richards, 
written, well organized, and effec- of Limns’ General Textbook of En- 


The Most Important Art 

Soviet and East European Film After 1945 

MIRA and ANTONIN LIEHM 

“If you possess The Most Important Art ... you can afford to thow 
away most other books on (the subject). Think of a film, think of a 
director from East Europe and you will find the essential material 
together with critical appreciation and illustrations. A work of 
notable scholarship." 

£6.50 — Sunday Times 

Alexander the Great and the Logistics 
of the Macedonian Army 
DONALD W. ENGELS 

“The most important work on Alexander the Great to appear in a 
long time ... The chier merit of this splendid book is perhaps the 
way in which it brings an ancient army to life, as it really was and 
moved: the hours it took for simple operations of washing and 
cooking and feeding animals; the train of noncombatanis moving 
with the army ... this is a book that will set the reader thinking." 
£3.25 — New York : Review of Books 


Hermann Hesse: Life and Art 

JOSEPH MTLECK 

“This is a solid and immensely valuable book which should make it 
easier, when the unnatural modish vogue of Hesse has died down, 
to bring him into the orbit of serious appreciation in the English- 
speaking world." 

£3.75 — Hunks it Bookmen 

Journeys to Selfhood: 

Hegel and Kierkegaard 

MARK C, TAYLOR 

“For the first lime we ore given n critical and comprehensive study 
presenting Hegel and Kierkegaard as truly complementary thinkers 
who established not only the ground but also the language and the 
logic or a deeply modern understanding of selfhood which is 
simultaneously tui understanding of God. It is to be expected that 
never again will it be possible to understnnd either Kierkegaard or 
Hegel apart Tram each other.” 

£5.25 — Thomas J. J. Attizer 


University of California Press 

Ely House, 37 Dover Street, London W.l. 
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SOCIAL SKILLS TRAINING WITH CHILDREN AND 
ADOLESCENTS: A Counsellor's Manual 

5 Spence 

Tins manual is dosignerf for use within a structured framework by 
touchers, counsellors, psychologists and social workers. It provides 
haste background information on the assessment and training of 
social skills, including teaching techniques, methods of social 
assessment, end tiro design of tests (or use by counsellors 

CHART OF INITIATIVE AND INDEPENDENCE 

/. MncDonaM ant/ T. Couchmnn 

The Cil has fieen designed for use by those in health and social 
services working with mentally handicapped people; us objective is to 
provide a picture of the mentally handicapped person's capacity and 
tha context in which that capacity can be expressed The ChBrns used 
in assessing the smtobifity of provisional placements, in providing 
information on n person s leedinoss for a transfer, and in recording 
□Jignmy assassinates 

THE STONE HOUSE: AN ORDINARY PLACE 
A Community Approach to Disabled People 

Bob nnrf Linda Tackav 

In describing the unique day centre which they established and 
helped to develop the .nitho/S argue forcefully for n new approach to 
dny services lor the physically handicapped, emphasising self-help 
rind indepenrianca, and offering 'meaningful living without 
employ mom* Thu traditional orientation towards 'care' is replaced by 
•» cun cum Hint nontreh rosembln the community nt large as much as 
pussibln. 

Pulilicliuil July 1901 Order No 8400 02 4 £E5.60 
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Social Affairs Unit 

announce two new books 

Breaking the Spell of 
the Welfare State 

DIGBY ANDERSON 
JUNE LAIT DAVID MARS LAND 

forthcoming 

Criminal Welfare on Trial 

TERRENCE MAURICE NORTH 
COLIN BREWER PATRICIA MORGAN 

£3.00 incl. p&p 
Available from bookshops or: 

Social Affaire Unit 2 Lord North Street, London SWTP 3LB, 


T.H.E.S. 
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Values in Social Policy: nine contra- 
dictions 

by Jean Hardy 

Rout ledge & Regan Paul, £4.95 
ISBN 0 7100 0782 5 

The Right to Welfare, and other 
essays 

by T. H. Marshall 
Helneniann Educational, £13.50 
ISBN 0 435 82587 9 

As student psychiatric social workers 
in the mid 1950s wc used to scan the 

E tiorial literature und attend to 
conversations playing “Hunt 
the Value Judgment". It was nol 
altogether clear what we should do 
I when we found one (except perhaps 
express a knowing satisfaction), but 
wc were fairly confident of what we 
were looking for. A modified version 
of this game has recently coine into 
use in tne praiseworthy effort to give 
the study of social policy a more 
sustained philosophical and compara- 
tive treatment; it is called “Declare 
the Values". The general idea is that 
| cither behind or in every action, 
policy and programme (or, as Jean 
Hardy enlarges it, “every decision 
and every personal encounter") 
there is an easily discernible 
"value'*, and stating what the value 
is or the values are will explain or at 
least provide significant additional 
information about the action, policy, 
and so on. These two new books 
are concerned in their different ways 
with “values" in social welfare, how 
they should be viewed and what 
work we, as valuers, should expect 
them to do. 

Hardy has hit on the useful device 
of comparing values in pairs, though 
some time ago Bowers drew atten- 
tion to “both-and” values (for exam- 
ple, self-help and mutual aid) as con- 
stituting a crucial aspect of the social 
work value system. The nine values 
in social policy chosen are: authority 
versus liberation; representative ver- 
sus participatory theories of govern- 
ment; needs and resources; the fami- 
ly - the basis of society or the root 
of all its problems?; bureaucracy ver- 
sus professionalism; decision-making 
- rationality versus negotiation; the 


individual versus the a immunity: 
equality versus freedom; the person- 
al versus the political. Clearly, mine 
of these topics is without interest 
(and each is well considered, within 
very constrictive space limits, in the 
light of recent theoretical work], hut 
exploration of the grounds tor choos- 
ing this set of paiis would have pro- 
duced useful results, particularly in 
view of the author’s rather paralysing 
observation that “the list of contra- 
dictions is endless and personal”. If. 
as Michael Oakesliott noted, “For 
most of us valuation is an almost 
unreflective process”, then coming to 
identify those beliefs and purposes 
that actually guide or constitute our 
actions is of considerable import- 
ance. Especially is this so if - as in 
Hardy - the object of that self- 
knowledge required of workers in 
welfare is now seen less in terms of 
residues of early family experiences 
and more in terms of "values". 

Hardy's intention is to produce a 
treatment that is of some practical 
use and moves beyond the simple 

E resenlation of a list of values. She 
as some notions of values as "work- 
ing'*, "forming a system", und so on, 
but these remain implicit. More im- 
portantly the idea of “contradiction", 
central to her enterprise, remains 
elusive. Sometimes it seems to be 
assumed that it is concepts that are 
somehow in a contradictory rela- 


tionship. but in other parts of the 
book we glimpse contradiction as be- 
tween social forces or between prop- 
ositions (in relation to the family). 
Contrary, as opposed to contradict- 
ing, relationships are never men- 
tioned. Throughout the strong notion 
of contradiction is used as a synonym 
for conflict, paradox, opposition, 
dichotomy or ‘'basic dynamic". It is 
perfectly possible for eneh of these 
relationships to obtain, but bewilder- 
ing if no distinctions at till are made 
between them. 

Distinctions of the kind required, 
and an approach very different from 
that provided by "contradiction", 
can be found in the most important 
of T. H. Marshall's essays (“Value 
Problems of Welfare-Capitalism") 
and its "afterthought". Marshall is 


concerned with the different types of 
relationship (hat can be symbK 
by the hyphen so that he can estab- 
lish the basic character of postwar 
western society as democratic- 
welfare-capital ism. This society 

which Marshall depicts as tfe 
“hyphenated .society", is conceived 
as “a new entity whose character is 8 
product of the combination, but not 
the fusion, ol the components 
win >sc separate identities are pre- 
server! intact mid are of equal status 
. . . the differences strengthen the 
structure . . . the parts are meaning- 
less except in their relationship with 
«iic smother". Marshall's distinctive 
approach and tiis enduring contribu- 
tion to the study of social welfare ire 
evident also in the other essays and 
described in Robert Piaker’s substan- 
tial introduction. Thu essays include 
"The Right to Welfare", "Chanpj 
Ideas about Poverty" (in the afttt- 
thought to which Marshall recom- 
mends unfashionnbly that "when the ' 
subject being studied is unequahh, 
the use of (he term ‘poverty' should 
be avoided altogether"), and "Wel- 
fare in the Context of Social Policy" 
Their tone is measured and the gram 
sure, but as Pinker indicates a read- 
ing of the essays leaves one "not so 
much with a sense of completion bit 
with ... a stimulus to think again". 

For my part I still remain uncon- 
vinced that the topics considered in 
The Right to Welfare are best treated 
in a context that must raise (he cru- 
cial question of what precisely one it 
entitled to recoive/participate in i 
one is accorded a right to welfut 
tout court ; one cannot envisage eves 
a claim to every satisfaction. There it 
something like un open-ended quali- 
ty to Hardy’s book also, but this is 
partly because she espouses “slay 
unfinished" ns tt gcnerul principle. 
To which 1 would object that if it it 
the essential nature of all projects to 
stuy unfinished, how can we ever be 
sure that what wc have mnde is a 
start? 

Noel Timms 

Noel Timms is professor of socti 
work at the University of NewcasSt 
upon Tyne. 


Counselling the divorced 


Surviving the Breakup: how children 
and parents cope with divorce 
by Judith S. Wallerstein and Joan 
Berlin Kelly 

Grant McIntyre, £10.95 and £4.95 - 
ISBN 0 86216 025 1 and 026 X 

This is a valuable book both for 
academics interested in a wide variety 
of social and psychological issues 
associated with divorce, and for coun- 
sellors and policy-makers concerned 
with divorce as a social and personal 
problem. It reports the results of a 
detailed, fiye-year, longitudinal study 
of 60 divorcing families, . who 
..approached the counselling service set 
up bv the authors. The close and 
sustained relationship that the authors 
were able to develop with the whole 
families, enables them to reveal the 
tremendously complex and contingent 
consequences of divorce, 'in sufch de- 
tail that no review can do more than 
sketch the barest outline of their more 
significant findings. 

What clearly emerges is the sheer 
force of the trauma that overtakes such 
families at all levels. Psychologically, 
there is the all-pervading sense of 
rejection and abandonment, especially 
for the children, who find their pre- 
viously tnken-for-granted world sud- 
denly and incomprehensibly trans- 
formed Into an unknown and frighten- 
ing place. Socially, divorce involves an 
equally sudden transformation of rela- 
tionships within the family, not. least 
because oF the hostility that now erupts 
between parents, ofteq exacerbated by 


Not surprisingly, children often feel 
themselves caught in between their 
parents, especially when the custodial 
parent seeks to enlist them in an 
alliance against the other parent. Eco- 
nomically, too, divorce quickly im- 
poses changes upon the family with the 


almost inevitable decline in material 
nltdren well-being prompting the mother to 
return to work, placing the child with n 
i Joan child-minder, and necessitating n move 
to cheaper accommodation. 

4,95 ■ I he degree ot trauma seems re- 

; lativety common to nil families in this 

— — study, the exact form that it took was 
)th for not. Indeed, whnt this study clearly 
variety shows is that divorce is not a simple, 
issues single phenomenon, but a complex 
r conn- one, the consequences of which are 
icemed dependent upon a wide variety of 
ersonal Intervening variables, most notably the 
ts of a age of the children. Nowhere is this 
it study complexity and contingency more 
• who. apparent than in considering the long- 
vice set term consequences of divorce, for what 
se and the authors show is that divorce is not 
authors an event, but is a process extending for 
whole many years after the rupture. They 
epl the document the always painful and 
t'ngent sometimes tragic process of these Fami- 
ich de- lies attempting to pick up the pieces of 
re than their shattered lives and establish, once 
lt more again, a sense of equilibrium. 

For many the prognosis does not 
- sneer seem to be too bad, for with the 
es such reduced hostility between parents and 
gically, their gradually improved self-esteem 
nse of the atmosphere in the families be- 
leciatly comes less oppressive and children 
sir pre- begin to lose their sense of rejectiun 
la sud- and fear of abandonment. Fora signifi- 
trans- cant minority there is eventual Te- 
ighten- marriage which, though it too has its 
ives an complexities and contingencies of 
orreia- readjustment, seems successful for 
>t. least most. On the other hand, there are 
erupts those who remain embittered and 
ated by depressed and who, therefore, con- 

■ , - ll un5 t0 J m P c ! se burdens upon theh 

en feet children for whom the anxieties of the 

L“2!5 wL y f sta S es of l h , e divorce remain, 
istodial What seems crucial for the long-term 

5““ ess ? r , fail Y« of adjustment to 
it. Eco- divorce, is the ability of the parents to 

Sil, IS; c ^ e v S £ ,i l? t ther ? comes u point at 
mh the . which the divorce is felt to be over, and 


done with, rather Hum u continuing 
sou ice of disruption. 

Apart from these broad patterns o 
adjustment, the authors nlso reveal 
many of the intricacies of the expen- 
dice. For example, they give wekojw 
attention to that much neglected ft 
ure, the ium-ciistoiIi:il parent, usuajj)' 
the father, whom they find to be <" 
continuing importance for his children 
and for their successful adjustment a™ r 
continuing development. They poinl w 
the novelty of the part-time parents' 
relationship and of now different 
ents and children construct diftWjra 
patterns witli varying consequences t« 

both. Again, the situation iscompWj 
it does not depend, for example. upfl“ 


n cioes not depend, ror example 
n good pre-divorce relationship 
tween father and child, since some n 
these fathers feel so depressed or gw) 
after the divorce that visiting , «!' 
children is just too painful lor tne®' 
with the result that their relattMSWP 
with their children can be suddeW 
transformed into a vicious sou* 
misunderstanding and mutual reje 
tion. Lj, 

There is very much more that 
book tells us about the divorce 
ence, leaving us eager to know cw 
more, for given the sampling fram ® 
those who sought counselling, we « 
not know whether the picture . 
authors paint is particular only 
people. Do those who did not k» 
counselling find the whole eX Pf[ i * = 
much less traumatic? We do not • 
but if Wallerstein and Kelly have ^ 
no more than whet our app«“^ aQ 
more information and P, rovld .„ #s v 
arsenal of relevant question 5 wg; 
they have made a significant conm 
tion, 

P. A. J. Wadding^ 

P: A. J, Waddlngton ts teg!* 
sociology ot the University ofR&P 1 ™ 
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Children in distress 


A Bridge to Independence: the Kent 
family placement project 
by Nancy Hazel 
Blackwell, £9.95 and £4.95 
ISBN 0 631 12943 X and 12596 5 

Kids at the Door: a preventive pro- 
ject on a council estate 
by Bob Holman, with Dave Wiles and 
Sandie Lewis 

Blackwell, £9.95 and £4.95 
ISBN 0 631 12586 8 and 12587 6 

A Plate C nllcd Hope: caring for chil- 
dren ill distress 
by Tom O'Neill 
Blackwell, £9.95 and £3.50 
ISBN 0 631 12963 4 and 12654 6 

Books on social work do not usually 
have titles that sound as if they be- 
long to novels, but there is nothing 
fictional about the contents of these 
three contributions to a series called 
“Tiie Practice ol Social Work". The 
story each one tells is nevertheless 
quite as absorbing as good fiction 
and furthermore sheds a great deal 
of light <m some of (he murkier 
corners of our services for children, 

f tast and present. Each hook, also 
ike many good novels, provides a 
moral or two on which the reader 
may ponder and which ought to in- 
fluence those who are planning ser- 
vices for the future. 

Nnncy Hazel describes n project in 
Kent, now widely emulated, in which 
156 difficult adolescents of both 
sexes were offered "time-limited 
treatment placements'' in foster 
homes specially selected for the pur- 
pose, usually as an alternative to 
residential care (which the author 
and her colleagues had concluded 
was generally undesirable because of 
its negative effects). These special 
placements were also cheaper than 


residential care. The progress of the 
scheme is well described, and there 
is some particularly illuminuting case 
material drawn from written 
accounts by both foster-parents and 
the adolescents placed with them. 
Funds were not available for formal 
evaluation of the project and doubts 
remain ubout the extent tn which it 
was successful in the long term. It 
certainly seemed to work as h hold- 
ing operation and since most adoles- 
cents , as the author points out. tend 
to outgrow their difficulties by their 
early twenties, the fact that about 
three quarters of the children were 
considered by the project workers to 
have benefited to some extent during 
their placement can he seen as n 
positive outcome. Those whom the 
project failed to help appeared to be 
children who were difficult to treat 
in any environment, some of whont> 
clearly needed the boundaries of a 
secure residential establishment. 

Hob Holman has a. different pers- 
pective ou the difficult adolescent, 
preferring prevention to cure and 
concentrating on means of keeping 
children in tticir own homes to help 
avoid the catastrophe of fumiiy 
breakdown, the results of which are 
so apparent in Hazel’s account. 
Abandoning what to many would be 
a comfortable university chair and 
inspired by Christian conviction, 
Holman took his fumiiy to live on a 
housing estate at the edge of an 
English town aiul worked from home 
ns a community social worker. He 
quickly established himself and went 
on to recruit volunteers and even* 
lu ally co-workers tn assist him in 
trying to improve the quality of life 
for young people in an area lacking 
facilities and isolated from the town 
centre. He describes a range of acti- 
vities, events, excursions and holi- 



Social Policy in 
Modern Britain 

Genera! Editor: Jo Campling 

This new series of books provides studies focusing 
essential topics in social policy. Each book combines an 
analysis of the selected theme, a critical narrative of the 
main developments, an assessment putting the topic into 
perspective and the inclusion of relevant documents. 

Housing and Social Justice 

Gill Burke 

Housing policy is a topic under much discussion at the 
moment. This book provides a basic introduction to 
housing policy in Britain and examines how the various 
sectors have developed, the problems these 
developments have caused and the part policy has played 
in their change. Gill Burke then goes on to evaluate recent 
housing policy with reference to social justice. 

Paper 20 x 13cm 230 pages £4.50 net 
Published January 1981 

The Elderly in Modern Society 

Anthea Tinker 

This book is a critical survey of the present situation, needs 
and contributions of the elderly in modern society. The 
author argues that families and voluntary bodies wilt have 
to play an even greater part in the cars of the elderly and 
that realistic supportive sen/ices should be available. 

this book is compulsory reading for all those who are 
concerned about the elderly". Age Concern 

Paper 20 x 13cm 300 pages £5.95 net 
Published January 1981 

If you would like further details of the series or our 
Sociology and Social Studies catalogue, please write to 
Peter Lake, Longman House, Burnt Mill, Harlow, 

Essex CM20 2JE. 
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days and provides a wealth uf detail 
about the young people themselves, 
mostly boys for whom the risk of u 
court appearance was never far 
away. Holman’s work stum command- 
ed the respect of the local bench 
nnd he was thus successful in pre- 
venting a number of young people 
from being sent away from home, as 
well as helping inaity more tn find 
new meaning in life and to prepare 
more adequately for adulthood. This 
is an honest and mostly realistic 
account nf a mixture of sticiu! work, 
youth work and community work, 
demonstrating what might be rather 
than what is usually found in all 
three spheres as far us adolescents 
are concerned. 

Tnm O'Neill hus also worked with 
adolescents, albeit in residential 
care, but bis claim to be heard has n 
much stronger basis than that. Any- 
one familiar with British child care 
legislation will know that the 1948 
Act which established local authority 
children's departments hud its origin 
in the findings of an inquiry into the 
tragic mid cruel death of a child at 
the bands of foster-t»u rents. That 
child was one of O'Ncili’s younger 
brothers and his book is a deeply 
moving account of the family's exist- 
ence and break-up at that time mid 
also subsequently, together with 
some of his own experiences of re- 
sidential care from both sides. It was 
many years before he was able to 
talk to others (including his own 
family) about what hud happened to 
his brother Dennis and the rest of 
them; even longer before he could 
be persuaded to write about it. He 
has every right to feel angry and 
bitter but has courageously mastered 
these negative emotions and trans- 
formed them into a desire to care for 
needy and deprived children and 
offer them the hope that he was 
fortunate enough to find eventually 
for himself. O'Neill writes with cquul 
passion and commitment about res- 
idential care, showing both how nol 
to do it and how to do it succcssful- 

K ‘ , thereby offering a challenee to 
azel's views on Us undesirability. 
Standards of public child care have 
undoubtedly risen since those dark 
days of the 1940s but these books 
show that much room is still left for 
improvement. Ail three authors are 
remarkable people, with strong con- 
victions ana a firm commitment to 
care for needy and helpless children 
and young people, even when the 
work invades and sometimes domin- 
ates their own private lives. They 
show that others can be helped to 
work in a similar way but also imply 
that successful child care requires the 
inspiration of an extraordinary per- 
son to promote it. While such para- 
gons may be rare, there are never- 
theless lessons for all child care 
workers, however humble or ele- 
vated, in these rewarding pages. 

John Haines 


John Haines is social work education 
adviser at the Central Council for 
Education and Training In Social 
Work. 


A second edition oF Jean Packman's 
The Child's Generation has just been 

B ublishcd as a pnpcrbuck by Basil 
lackwcll and Martin Robertson at 
£5.50, rewritten to include n considera- 
tion of events since its first publication 
in 1975. In her preface the author 
explains that “the seventies have seen 
some highly significant developments 
in policy and practice which require 
scrutiny' and comment*’ and points 
particularly to the 1975 Children Act. 
child abuse scnndiiis and the amtin uing 
controversy about how to deal with 
delinquents. 


The first issue of Critical Social Policy . 
a “journal of socialist theory and 

E ractice in socinl welfare", lids just 
een published. It contains articles by 
Hugh Kerr, Peter Tuylor-Gooby. 
Mary McIntosh and Bob Deacon, and 
u discussion of local govern mcnl cuts in 
the London Borough of Wandsworth. 

The journal will be published three 
times a year, at £2.50 per issue, front 
the School of Social Work, University 
of Leicester. 


MARGARET STACEY and MARION PRICE 

Women, Power, and Politics 

Tavistock Women's Studies 

'How can it possibly be that when women have only had 
the vote for fifty years that so many of them have become 
involved in politics?' After attention to the evidence this is 
the surprising question that the authors felt compelled to 
ask. They examine this question cross-culturatiy, historic- 
ally, and in the context of contempore ry social and poi itical 
arrangements. 

224 pages 

Hardback 0422 76140 0 £8.95 
Paperback 0 422 76150 8 £3.95 

BARBARA ROGERS 

The Domestication of Women 

Discrimination In developing societies 
in this study, Barbara Rogers sets out to examine how 
devetopment planners deal with issues relating to 
women. She suggests that tho failure of development 
planners to aim incentives at the women who are in reality 
doing most of the work is an important factor in the dis- 
appointing record of so many development programmes 
and projects. 

200 pages 

Paperback 0 422 776300 f.3.95 
SHEILA MSKINMAN 

A Chance for Every Child? 

Access and response to pre-school provision 
Foreword by A H Halsey 

The initial focus of A Chance for Every Child? is on failure 
to take up pre-school provision. Examining evidence from 
British, North American, and European research, the 
author suggests that the assumptions inherent in present 
policies need to be challenged. New approaches are called 
for in which emphasis should be directed towards the 
needs and attitudes of the mother. 

240 pages 

Hardback 0422 77420 0 £8.95 

ANN CARTWRIGHT and ROBERT ANDERSON 

General Practice Revisited 

A second study of patients and their doctors 

Ann Cartwright's earlier book Patients and their Doctors 
was a vast study, carried out in 1964, of general practice 
and the attltudesof patients and general practitioners to it. 
This new book compares the views and experiences des- 
cribed in the earlier study with those revealed by a second 
survey in 1977. 

256 pages 

Hardback 0422 77360 3 £11.50 

DAVID LOCKER 

Symptoms and Illness 

The cognitive organization of disorder 
The aim of this book is to discuss common understandings 
of health and illness and thB way these may be used to 
structure our experience of the world. Contemporary 
sociological theory is usedto distinguish between 'disease' 
and 'illness', and to demonstrate that their is no necessary 
relationship between events in the biological realm end 
the social meanings imputed to them. 

208 pages 

Hardback 0422 77460 X £12.00 

PETER R DAY 

Social Work and Social Control 

There is a dearth of information as to how social workers 
view their dual, caring and controlling, function, and 
indeed as to the perceptions of social work agencies' con- 
stituency- the clients - in this context. 

Peter Day discusses the theoretical and philosophical 
issues that affect social work, including varying concepts 
of social order and authority and the influences oi deter- 
ministic theories. 

256 pages 

Hardback 0422 775207 £9.50 
Paperback 0422 77630 4 £4.50 

Now available in paperback 
FRANK PARKIN 

Marxism and Class Theory 

A bourgeois critique 

216 pages 

Hardback 0422 76790 5 £7.95 
Paperback 0422 778109 £4.9B 

All prices net in tho UK only 
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The family as ‘queeen and prisoner’ of the social 


The Policing of Families: welfare ver- 
sus (he slate 
by Jacques Donzelot 
translated by Robert Hurley 
Hutchinson, £8.95 anil £4.95 
ISBN 0 09 140950 0 and 140951 9 

The Policing of Families has been 
hailed enthusiastically as a major 
contribution to our understanding of 
the enforcement of morals, the social 
construction of welfare and the crisis 
of the family. It seems to me that its 
contribution in each of these respects 
is, however, quite minor. It is also 
oblique, allusive and empirically in- 
substantial. If it really had to be 
judged in any of those three ways it 
would have to he judged n thin and 
unsatisfactory piece of work. Fortu- 
nately Donzelot 's real concerns lie 
elsewhere. 

Perhaps more than anyone else the 
French nave tended to treut words as 
things. And accordingly they have 
had to fight particularly strenuously 
to emancipate real it v from words in 
recent years. As a close associate ol 
Foucault, Donzelot is in the thick ol 
that fight and (he words that particu- 
larly concern him are •'society" and 
"social". His book is a work of wlutt 
might be termed “ socio-etymology" 
addressed to the meaning of those 
two words. His argument is that a 
prolonged and ragged historical prac- 
tice has constituted a field of action 
marked nut From the economic, the 
political and the individual, in which 
certain relations between the econo- 
mic. the political and the individual 
are (not least through their very con- 
cert trillion in a special isolated field) 
decisively ordered. The marking out 
of tile field and its designation as the 
social is where and how the ordering 
begins. 


Donzelot chooses families as the 
particular object of his discussion for 
two reasons. First, writing from Nan- 
terre. he saw "the major configura- 
tion of theoretical research’^ as 
dominated by Marxism, feminism 
and psychoanalysis, and wishing to 
confront what he (regrettably but un- 
surprisingly) terms some “mythical 
representations that sustain these 
hegemonic discourses" (the language 
is pretty much like that all the way 
through), he seized on the study of 
families as an obvious and principal 

E oint at which their arguments could 
c focused and related. Secondly, 
hegemonic discourses aside, common 
sense and. his own experience as a 
criminologist pointed to the family iis 
the peculiar institutional site of the 
social in “advanced liberal" coun- 
tries. The making of the social as a 
special reality and world of value 
revolved in practice around the in- 
trusion of a special type of family as 
a medium of regulation hetweeen the 
individual and the state: thus consti- 
tuted. (lie family is "both queen and 
prisoner" of the social and of the 
whole devious process of “policing" 
which historically constructed it. 

Four historical case studies form 
the heart of the hook: of nineteenth- 
century campaigns to preserve chil- 
dren (that is, to define both children 
and parents); of the establishment at 
the turn of the century of a first 
apparatus of public support (and reg- 
u Nit inn) for (suilnhly constituted and 
managed) families;' of the elabora- 
tion of an apparatus of penology, 
medicine and social work to deter- 
mine and enforce the boundaries of 
the "normal" family by the meticu- 
lous identification and treatment of 
its "abnormalities"; and of the final 
triumphant arrival of psychoanalysis 
as a means of ■‘norniulizatioif vastly 


more effective than law, medicine or 
social work. In emphasizing the 
issues of sociopolitical coordination 
involved in these episodes the case 
studies make good Donzelot’s aim of 
drawing attention to matters over- 
looked by Marxism, feminism and 
psychoanalysis. The family emerges 
as much more of a manifold creation 
than those hegemonic discourses nor- 
mally allow - a constantly ehnnging 
outcome of the regulatory efforts of 
states and classes, moral entrep- 
reneurs and delinquents, men, chil- 
dren and especially women (indeed, 
“women beware women" would be 
a belter sub-title for this book than 
its own rather vacuous one). Located 
and distilled at the centre of all these 
diverse projects the family dis- 
appears as a social thing and re- 
appears as a medium of (ultimately) 
political activity. 

And through (his argument Don- 
zclot closes m steadily on his final 
question: how to account for the 
peculiar success of psychoanalysis in 
establishing itself as the paramount 
contempnraiy form of the policing of 
Families? His answer, expressed in 
his own typically opaque and elusive 
language, is that psychoanalysis, un- 
like law, medicine and its other pre- 
decessors. all of which turned on 
quite crude modes of control and 
constraint, “brings about a ‘floating’ 
of sociul norms and family values . 
What he means, of course, is that 
psychoanalysis, quite uniquely, pro- 
vides a way of recognizing the exist- 
ence of problems and conflicts while 
absolving all concerned of blame, 
guilt or responsibility; everyone is 

M to the problem, but no one is 
ime; the problem is in the situa- 
tion (the family) not the parties to it. 
A system of images is established 
which nllows individuals to live with. 


or in Donzelot's terms “circulate" 
between, the contradictory demands 
of private values and public norms 
without ever winning or losing in nny 
definitive way. It permits, in n way 
no other discourse does, the persist- 
ence of the family as a medium of 
politics between the individual and 
the rest of the world. 

All of this is very valuable as a 
contribution to our sense of the ways 
in which the social world is made. 
As a contribution to our understand- 
ing of the crisis of the family or of 
the bearing of welfare policies in 
general or psychiatric policies in par- 
ticular it is neither very original nor 
very substantial; more powerful con- 
tributions have been made by Illicit. 
Cicourel and many other writers in 
the “radical psychology" and “radic- 
al social work" movements. But, 
having recognized the merits of the 
book, my own reservations about if 
centre on the way the author uses his 
central idea, the notion of “polic- 
ing , rather than on the tenuous 
nature of the empirical support the 
author provides for his case. An 
eighteenth-century conception of 
policing is adopted, a definition 
which inclines much more to the 
general notion of policy than to that 
of policing in its narrow and overtly 
coercive modern sense. "La police 
ties families" thus encompasses “reg- 
ulating everything that relates to the 
present condition of society", all 
“methods for developing the quality 
of the population and the strength of 
the nation"; specifically, all purpo- 
sive efforts to lock individuals into 
families and to determine what their 
lives should be like there. 

This conception of the issue is of 
course very much in the spirit of 
Foucault who in several contexts has 
drawn attention to the creation in 


the eighteenth century of a roinp . 
of (unpolitical technologies, S, 
and covert, designed to order “Hip 
entire space of existence". What 
perspective does for Donzelot bto 
allttw him to see. dearly and usefe 
v. the regulatory designs coven in 
he blunder forms of family polity 
Unfortunately it also seems to few 
blinded him to the fact (and this k 
what makes his hook such a quej. 
iionuhle contribution to contempor. 
ary debates about the social con. 
struction of welfare), that a greu 
deal ot the policing of farailie*, 


perhaps the decisive part, proceed 
not through the subtle regulation of 
images effected in psychoanalysis bai 
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in quite overt, direct and diiedj 
coercive ways; us policing of a mai 
more common-sense type. Whatem 
psychiatry, social work and juveoilf 
justice may do to construct the fam> 


ly indirectly is surely done a good 
deal more openly, and a good deal * 
more powerfully in all "advamjf ■ 
liberal' countries by insurance cos I 
panics and building societies, bysp 
terns of taxation and the organization 
of welfare benefits, by housing dt> 
sign and educational policy, and, not 
least, actually by the police. It ism 
odd achievement of this book that in 
alerting us to die subtler forms of 
policing implicit in sucial policy it 
distracts attention from the cruder, 
but more eompelling, coercions. 
Psychoanalysts have their part in the 
drama of the policing of families: but 
it is nothing compared to the role 
of Chancellors of the Exchequer, 
Ministers at the DHSS, empioytis, 
and, of course, policemen. 

Philip Abrams 

Philip Abrams is professor of sociol- 
ogy hi the l hii versify of Durham. 
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General Practice Revisited: a second 

study of patients and their doctors 

by Ann Cartwright and Robert 

Anderson 

Tavistock, £11.50 

ISBN 0 422 7736 0 3 

In 1964 Ann Cartwright carried out b 
survey among a random sample of 

,3 2? .P 811 ™. 15 and 422 general 
men rn nrurtiilnnan i_ _ , , 


medicaijracmioners in England'and 
Wales. The results were published in 
1967, and the book, Patients and 


authors as being for the worse: com- 
pared with 1964, for example, re- 
latively fewer doctors and patients in 
1977 thought it appropriate Tor GPs 
to be consulted about family nrob- 
lents, and the steep decline in name 


pared with 19&, for example, re- 
latively fewer doctors and patients in 
1977 thought it appropriate for GPs 


.t ■ r, 7 i unenu una 

their Doctors, has since become one 
of the most widely used and quoted 
studies of health care in postwar Bri- 
tain. 

The success of the 1964 study was 

v. Ue l0 . t * le m etiailous way 

in which the data were collected, 
analysed and presented, but also to 
the representative nature of the pic- 
ture it painted of the state of general 
practice at the time. In 1977, Cart- 
wright and her collaborator Robert 
A"®™ re P ! icated many aspects of 
the 1964 survey, on this occasion 
interviewing 836 patients and 365 
general practitioners. 

. This new book will be used as exten- 
sively as the earlier one, and for the 
same reasons. Very few studies have 
been made of randomly selected 
groups of GPs, and the breadth of 
material .collected, combined with 
the immaculate precision of the sur- 
vey itself, will ensure its value as a 
source of descriptive statistics for 
many years to come. The book con- 
tains 91 tables of statistics, and much 
of the text is devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the main relationships be- 
tween the variables studied; The 
whole is written with the superbly 
careful attention to detail that is a 
hajlniark of Cartwright's work. 

in JaL r 1u UltS , are sometimes surpris- 
ing and their implications not always 
encouraging. In spite of the substan- 
tial changes in the organization of 

¥!m ra TC tice between 1964 and 
1977, Including : significant improve- 
ments in the terms and conditions of 
employment among GPs, the reader 

wi,h the simi lar- 
lfies than the differences between the 
two surveys. Of the changes that did 
occur, some were regarded by the 


visiting was u source of widespread Gnatrnars, ciuaucm 
criticism in the latter survey. Against Buttenwieser & David 

this, the authors counted 11s an im- 

provement the greater knowledge 
f ,PJl 0 P ,e bad about health mutters 
in 1977 and their willingness to be 
more critical of their doctors. 

Yet in spite of its obvious uiul 
impressive virtues, the book is not 
without its limitations. The style or 
writing is more suited to those who 
will use it as a reference book than 
as a commentary on general practice, 
for the many pages of detailed de- 
scriptive statistics, largely unrelieved 
by theoretical analysis or comment 
make it difficult for the general read- 
er to assemble an overall picture — 

from the mass of data. More impor- ,hB future, 
tantly, the aim of documenting the M ° v1981 ' £9.00 

S^ ge ^J£ neral P ractice between 
1964 and 1977 required a study that, B . 

if 1 Jwge measure, replicated the ear- H O ITI 6 ITIS KGfS 


Damaged 

Parents 

An Anatomy of Child 
Neglect Norman A 
Polansky , Mary Ann 
Chalmers, Elizabeth 
Buttenwfeser & David P. 
Wii/iams 

TIjo battorod child Is now recognized 08 a 
1 aocfnl problem: h more provalont Itiouoh 
loss vislbio problem involves parents «W> 
nro so Indifforunl to tlmlr children that 
even pliysfcul nhuso is too much efton. 
For children who hnvo boon neglected, 
tllacamtori, hunger, ionollnoss arfilhe 
norm; novor having loomed soil-rasped 
ar social responsibility, they grow up to 
hoenmo neglected poronts lliemsatvas, 
Darnngud Parents reports on the 
research, policy and clinical aspects o( 
treating this major social ill. By identify^ 
die problem and by proposing 
comprehensive treatment for these ■ 
damaged parents. It offers some hope (o' 
the future. 

May 1981. f9.00 


Her survey, yet this very requirement 
ihas produced a study that by-passes 
1 many. of the more interesting recent 
developments In health care re- 
search. The application of sociologic- 
al and economic analysis to health 
services and the small out significant 
gams in the conceptualization and 
measurement ot the quality of care 
m general practice are illustrative of 
such developments, but they had 
almost no contribution to make to a> 
-study modelled closely upon a 1960s- 
• style survey. • 

,A S a General Practice Revi- 
sited will, like the earlier study 
occupy an unrivalled place as a source- 
book of descriptive data about, 
general practice, but it will not really 
satisfy those who seek a coherent 
theoretical , basis for explaining and 
evaluating current trends in, general 
practice. 6 


John Butler 

u!nhh U i ler I s <B S rtaw direci °r of the 
Health Services Research Unit at the 
University of Kent. 


The Forgotten Workers ■ 

RaeAndr& 

TWb book examines the qualify of wo* 
life of 36,000,000 American women, W 
handful of American man. TheyaMtw 
largest group of neglaclBd workers in 
US today and their main Job Is ■ 

homemaking. In tha are of ths 

! worfian "Woman's work" haS lost i» 

! status, their labour of lava earns tw 1 

! neither salary nor security, snd 

, homemakers have become seconwasa 
citizens. • 

Homemakers. Tije Forgotten Workers . 
examines the psychological, P ollt 
economic consequences of homamaw 
and suggests strategies for 
status. It is a major contribution to b 
serious and expanding dialogue on* 
feminism, and the prospects for cnans 
May 1081, £9.00 

CHICAGO 

The University of Chicago Prss? 
126 Buckingham Palace Bobo, , 
London SWJW9SD 
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The precarious lives of four families 


A Cycle of Deprivation? a case study of 
four families 

by Frank Coffleld, Philip Robinson and 
Jacqule Sarsby 

Helnemann Educational, £11.50 
ISBN 0 435 82145 8 

“Deprivation” must be one of the 
most overloaded words in the lan- 
guage. Semantic (and pedantic) 1 [nib- 


bles apart, about who is deprived 
and what it is they are deprived of, it 
has to carry in its portmanteau the 
problems of poverty, inequality, 
[lousing stress, urban decay, 
“powerlessness", bad health, bad 
education, large families, onc-purent 
families, inadequacy, reckless- 
ness and a good many more. If wc 
do not have comprehensive policies 
for the deprived it is not surprising 
and no bud thing cither. " Depriva- 
tion" has also luid a debilitating 
effect on those who study it and 
write about it, inducing, since the 
early days oF the Community De- 
velopment Projects, nervous spasms 
over the extent to which it is caused 
by “structural" or “personal" fnctors 
(or more accurately, among com- 


mentators anxious to establish their 
liberal credentials, the extent to 
which they arc seen to attribute it to 
one or the other). 

A similar sort of nervousness 
seems to have produced the question 
mark in the title of this book and in 
the inverted cominus in the descrip- 
tion of one of the subjects as “an 
'inadequate' mother" (chapter 
three). A brave attempt is made to 
invoke “structural" causes ns con- 
tributory m the precarious lives ot 
these four families, but it lacks con- 
viction, not least, it must be said, 
because the nature of the case stu- 
dies puts all the emphasis on their 
personal characteristics. Thus when 
the authors argue in respect of one 
of their subjects that, 

any undue concentration on ... 
personality which excluded the 
wider factors that place his life in 
a meaningful social, economic and 
historical setting, would oversim- 
plify the complexity of his current 
position, 

jt does not advance our understand- 
ing very far nor does it convince 
us (at least not in this case) that a 


policy response in terms of employ- 
ment policies, economic redistribu- 
tion or different education policies 
would represent the best answer for 
changing that situation. 

It is in fact one of the great 
strengths of this book thnt it leads us 
to question, in a way that u statistical 
exercise could not, what we think 
the most appropriate policy options 
ought to he 111 the lace of the prob- 
lems ol these four families. Indeed, 
die lives laid out here provide salut- 
ary reading for anyone tempted to 
see the answers in the rhetoric of 
whatever is the current fashion ill 
sociology or social policy. What for 
exnmple can be done about the “in- 
adequate" mother of chapter three? 
As a mother, she is inadequate and 
it is only our fear of appearing to be 
judgmental that puts the inverted 
commas there. She has nt times only 
a tenuous hold on rcnlity; because 
she has so little control over her own 
life, she becomes (he perpetual vic- 
tim: whatever becomes of her chil- 
dren (nml the bunk admirably de- 
monstrates, in her ease as in the 
others, that the intcigcncrnlinnal 
continuity of problems is far from 


inevitable), it will he despite and not 
because of her. Or what of the un- 
employed (and hardly employable) 
husband who ulso has so tenuous a 
hold on reality that much of his life 
is lived in a fantasy world? Or the 
miner with six children part of whose 
machismo self image it was to drink 
12 pints of beer a day, beat his wife 
and give her “wages” enough only to 
cover essentials? These are carica- 
tures of course - no review could 
adequately convey the wealth of iu- 
f nr unit ion the authors provide nhout 
these four families - hut they illus- 
trate the kinds of problems they face 
and. to some extent, the causes of 
their problems. 

It is hnrdly surprising then that the 
discussion of the policy implications 
raised by the ease studies appears so 
thin. Other than Hint the recom- 
mendations of the Court Report be 
fully implemented, no specific policy 
responses are suggested. And indeed 
it is difficult to see what could be 
suggested. Mure, and mure con- 
tinuous social work support certainly 
is needed by some of the people 
described here, perhaps even tor the 
rest ol their lives. Hu! beyond thnt. 


it is the intractability of the problems 
illustrated that is so striking. 

The question remains of course 
whether this is what we mean by 
“deprivation". Are these the prob- 
lems to which wc seek solutions? Do 
these four families represent the 
kinds of people who are or should be 
the focus 01 our concern when we 
talk of “deprivation"? There is an 
unanswerable case for treating the 
many components which make up' 
depnvntion differently so that the 
most appropriate policy responses 
can more readily he identified. 
Perhaps for some of the adults de- 
picted here we can offer little more 
than support and compassion, but 
equally it is for their children that wc 
should seek better housing and 
education, better job opportunities, 
•1 more equitable wealth distribution 
and the buses of a self-respect that 
their parents have never enjoyed. 

John Edwards 


John Edwards is lecturer in social 
policy ut Hertford College, London. 


Senior citizens 


Old People's Homes and the Production 
of Welfare 

by Bleddyn Davies and Marlin Knapp 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, £11,50 
ISBN 0 7100 0700 0 

The Elderly In Modern Society 
by Anthea Tinker 
Longman, £5.95 
ISBN 0 582 29513 0 

In the twenty years since Peter Town- 
send’s major study of old people’s 
homes, The Last Refiige, with its strong 
argument for the reduction of residen- 
tial care, the number of older people in 
such accommodation has actually in- 
creased substantially. 

At present there are more than 
150,000 older people in some form of. 
residential accommodation and the 
trend is towards a continuing increase 
in the average age of residents. 
Although it is orten noted that less than 
5 per cent of people over retirement 
age are in institutions, this tends to 
mask the fact that this proportion in- 
creases markedly with greater age. As 
more people live to very old age, 
therefore, their chance of encounter- 
ing life in a “home" or long-stay 
hospital greatly increases and there 
seems little prospect of residential care 
being replaced by substantial commun- 
ity care for the very frail. In these 
circumstances it is particularly impor- 
tant that we learn as much as possible 
about what will improve the quality of 
life in oid people's homes. 

One intriguing paradox stems from 
the fact that people are admitted to 
residential care on the grounds that 
they are explicity “at risk". (In the 
sense of being exposed to danger in 
their own homes I and yet recent 
statements about life in residential 
homes advocate risk-taking as an 
essential component of a high standard 
of life. Enabling older people to con- 
tinue to live an independent and 
satisfying life in an enclosed group 


involves a* complex balancing of pro- 
tection and freedom: freeing tnem 
from unacceptable risks while enabling 
(hem to take the risks they themselves 
choose. Unfortunately our knowledge 
of how to maintain this balance is 
limited and patchy, although recent 
research on measures of quality of life 
has begun to throw some tight on key 
issues. 

Bleddyn Davies and Martin Knapp 
aim to draw together existing know- 
ledge and arguments in this field to 
create a model which will describe and 
evaluate competing theories about 
what determines the quality of residen- 
tial life. They set out to describe and 
evaluate concepts, theories and the 
associated measurement tools in rela- 


tion to the quality of care for older 
people, starting from the basis of a 
production relations approach with a 
primary concern with the demonstr- 
able relationships between particular 
kinds of “inputs" tin the form of 
resources, environmental provision, 
staff regimes, and so on) and specifi- 
able results. They lay particularly help- 
ful emphasis on the importance of an 
individual’s feeling of well-being as a 
measure of success. It is likely that life 
in residential care will be a second-best 
choice for most .older people, but 
improvements in the standard of core 
must be measured not only by their 
contribution to the economic use of 
resources but also by the improvement 
in the individual satisfaction of older 
people. 

Davies and Knapp have already 
contributed much to our understand- 
ing of provision for the elderly: this 
book represents another thoroughly 
researched, if densely written, con- 
tribution to the use of research findings 
in the policy context. Its main value 
will be in tne development of policy 
and research; even though it appears in 
a “library of social work" series. As a 
collection and elaboration of a wide 
range of ideas it will be extremely 
valuable reading for residential work- 
ers, but since the discussion is slanted 
towards policy-makers and researchers 
it will be necessary for residential work 
practitioners to make an effort of 
interpretation in utilizing the ideas and 
over-all framework. This effort, cou- 
pled with the high price of the book, 
may make it less accessible to practi- 
tioners than it should be: it can, 
however, be very highly recom- 
mended. 

Anthea Tinker has also provided a 
useful text of a very different kind. Her 
book is written primarily for students 
of social administration and gives basic 
data about the elderly, an outline of 
major developments in policy, and an 
assessment of the position of the 
elderly in society. Finally a selection of 
key documents is provided. As a 
description of the main texts, source 
materials, and policy developments the 
book is very successful in providing a 
guide to further research and learning 
For students. Used selectively it should 
prove useful, although until the study 
of aging and policy-making for the 
elderly become more extensively 
taught in British universities this book 
too may not be used as much as it 
deserves. 

Paul Brearley 


Paul Brearley is senior lecturer in social 
work at the University of North Wales, 
Bangor. 


New and Recent Titles on 

SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION 

from Heinemann 


The Essential Social Worker 

A Guide to Positive Practice 

MARTIN DAVIES 

A vigorous defence ol social work as 'a modest but 
crucial element of contemporary society*. It provides a 
broad introduction to positive professional practice In 
the 1980s. Community Care Practice Handbooks 

cased £12.50 net paper £4.95 nei 

Social Work with Mentally 
Handicapped People 

CHRISTOPHER HANVEY 
This book meets the challenges, dilemmas and 
problems of social work with mentally handicapped 
people and their relatives Community Ca re Practice 
Handbooks paper £2.95 net 

The Health of the Children 

A Review of Research on the Place of 
Health In Cycles of Disadvantage 
MILDRED BLAXTER 

This book gives a comprehensive and interdisciplinary 
review of research Into the association of poorer health 
chances and social disadvantage . Studies In 
Deprivation and Disadvantage cased £14.95 net 

A Cycle of Deprivation? 

A Case Study of Four Families 
FRANK COFFIELD. PHILIP ROBINSON and 
JACQUIE SARSBY ' 

This book examines the view advanced by Sir Keith 
Joseph of a 'cycle of deprivation' whereby inadequate 
parents are thought to raise inadequate children 
Studies in Deprivation and Disadvantage 

cased £1 1 .50 net 

Women In Top Jobs . 

1968-1979 

ISOBEL ALLEN. MICHAEL FOGARTY and 
PATRICIA WALTERS 

This book provides information and discusses women's 
careers in some of Britain's lop occupations. It assesses 
achievements in the 1970s and stresses the need for 
further action To be published In July 
Policy Studies Institute cased £14.00 nei 


The Right to Welfare 

and Other Essays 

PROFESSOR T H. MARSHALL 
This is a new colled ion of essays by the eminent 
sociologist. Professor Marshall, which brings together 
his major writings on social polic y since 1963. Studies 
tn Social Policy & Welfare cased £ 13.50 net 

Professional Imperialism 

Social Work in the Third World 

JAMES MIDGLEY 

This Is a comprehensive review of social work in the 
Third World, covering the introduction of western ideas 
in the post-war years, their impact and subsequent 
developments Studies in Social Policy & Welfare 

cased £16.00 net 

The Movement for Family 
Allowances, 1918-45 

A Study In Social Policy Development 
JOHN MACNfCOL 

‘ . . a useful and lucidly written survey of a complex 
area of social policy development Neui Society 
. . a fascinating story, well told in this excellent 
book.' British Book News 

Studies in Social Policy & Welfare cased £15.00 nei 

Organising Social Services 
Departments 

Further Studies by the Brunei Social 
Services Unit 

DAVID BILLIS. GEOFFREY BROMLEY. ANTHEA 
HEY and RALPH ROWBOTTOM 
'It should be high on the rending list of all managers and 
trainers in lha persona! social services.' British Book 
News cased £13.00 net paper £5.50 

The Overseas Student 
Question 

Studies for a Policy 

Edited by PETER WILLIAMS 

‘As a source of Information this hook is excellent, the 

first reliable compilation of all the available figures.’ 

The Observer 

* . a mine of information on every aspect of policy 

regarding foreign students.' T.H. ES 

The Ouerseas Students Trust paper £6.50 net 


Heinemann Educational Books 
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Welfare capitalism 


Lousy conditions 


Social Theory and Social Welfare 
by Pcfer TajJor-Gooby and Jennifer 
Dale 

Edward Arnold, £5.95 
ISBN 0 7131 6332 1 

“To study social administration is to 
study the state/' say the authors of 
this book. Beginning from the fact 
that in the UK "government agen- 
cies expropriate through taxation and 
borrowing about hall (by value) of 
the goods produced each year", 
Taylor-Gooby and Dale clearly de- 
monstrate the material significance 
of the public sector; one third of the 
labour force is employed by the 
state, one half of ail households re- 
ceives welfare benefits, just under 
half of these relying on them as their 
main means of support. The import- 
ance of the subject is undeniable, 
and the authors tackle it by review- 
ing the literature of political and 
economic theory in order to judge its 
relevance for social policy and plan- 
ning. The result is n secondary text 
likely to be of considerable interest 
to o wide variety of students. 

In pnrt one Taylor-Gooby laun- 
ches u vigorous attack on tlic empir- 
ical tradition in British social admin- 
istration, alleging that its "blink- 
ered vision" and atheoreticnl 
approach leads to it taking capitalism 
as given; the result is that the disci- 
pline has existed to serve “democra- 
tic welfare capitalism". After review- 
ing the alternative perspectives of 
individualism (very briefly) and insti- 
tutional reform, tie concludes that 
“structuralist accounts of welfare 
issues seem best able to explain the 
central paradox of the welfare state - 
that social services seem not to solve 
social problems”. This leads liim not 
to my own view that social problems 


are indeed, in Kuhn's terms, prob- 
lems rather than puzzles, ana are 


fans rather than puzzles, and are 
therefore by definition incapable of 
solution, though they can be miti- 
gated or ameliorated. Instead, he 


optimistically titles a chapter "Cut- 
ting the knot", goes on to confront 
Popper et al head-on by talking ab- 
out "the strengths of historicism", 
and concludes that Marxist perspec- 
tives offer the most fruitful approach 
to an understanding of the short- 
comings of the contemporary welfare 
state. 

Part two is credited to Dale and 
contains a Marxist analysis of three 
key concepts - the market, the state 
and human needs; "The welfare 
state is a concession to appease class 
struggle . . . [it| consists of mechan- 
isms giving partial compensation for, 
or insurance against, the diswelfares 
of urban-industrial capitalism." Not 
supnsiugly, she goes along with the 
view that western capitalism is in a 
stale of crisis, nnd argues that it can 
only he understood if it is seen holis- 
tically. The book is commendably 
up-to-date: it has a thumbnail sketch 
of monetarism, even attempting a 
definition of sterling M3; it reviews 
Mre Thatcher’s first year in office, 
and , s sur P r isingly reassuring about 
the difficulty she might experience in 
trying to dismantle the public sec- 
tor’s commitment to the social ser- 
vices, broadly defined; and it pre- 
dicts that monetarist purity, if per- 
sisted in, will result m a left-wing 
back-lash. 6 

The authors have achieved their 
aim of providing a readable Marxist 
text on social policy. Where, of 
course, they fail is in their doctrinal 
arrogance and in their prescriptions 
for practice. Others are accused of 
ideology, and they even speak of 


British 
Social 
Services 




3rd edition 


F. RANDALL 

Jrofeslora? B 8EC L d “r ed ,or . s,udents Paring for degree, 
2/S *■_ and Q,her examinations in social scienca The 

, I ■ times the social and economic background of British 
oejal services, traces their historical development especially the 
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£4.95 
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those "of the monetarist persuasion" 
for all the world as though they were 
referring to primitive methodists. 
The Marxist alternative, by contrast, 
because it is founded on historical 
materialism, is spoken of as being 
free from ideology. Others, less 
academically disciplined than Taylor- 
Gooby and Dale, might almost nave 
been tempted to go on to present 
their analysis and its prescriptions as 
The Revealed Truth. Whatever their 
own political inclinations, however, 
they end up as honest agnostics: they 
‘do not know’’ if the vision of free- 


dom suggested as the ideal concep- 
tion of communism is possible. But 
they wouldn't take muen persuading 1 
‘We do know that the notion of 
socialism as democracy plus a plan- 
ned economy represents a possibility 
of the realisation of greater freedom 
than the welfare state". And, they 
a&d grandly, "the rest is history". 

En route to this peroration, 
however, they hurriedly pass over 
Jne failure or the post-revolutionary 
“command economies” of Enstem 
Europe (they deny them the right to 
call themselves socialist) to avoid 
welfare contradictions quite as critic- 
al as those in the West. They ac- 
knowledge but fail to deal with the 
problem of psychology in Marxism, 
though when writing about action 
research they almost unconsciously 
identify the ultimate dilemma for the 
anti-liberal: “Society is just not like 
the natural world. It consists of peo- 
ple who have free wills". And at the 
very end, they speak of the need to 
get beyond bureaucracy and repres- 
sion if socialism is to succeed”. But 
how? That is the question the book 
leaves you with. Can we risk aban- 
doning what we have - “This com- 
plex, polymorphous, gentle and 
ambiguous Leviathan , Taylor- 
Gooby calls it - for what might just 
be an illusion? 

Martin Davies 


Marlin Davies is professor of social 
work at the University of East 
Anglia. 


Occupational Survival: the case of the 
local authority social worker 
by Carole Satynmurti 
Blackwell, £9.95 and £4.95 
ISBN 0 631 12441 I and 1259 5 7 

One of the regular events in the life 
of a teacher ol novice social workers 
is to accompany them on visits to 
social services departments and prob- 
I ation offices, and witness the first big 
dent in student idealism. What, one 
of them always asks, is the most 
important quality needed of a social 
worker? A continuous flow of tender 
loving care? Coolness in emotionally- 
charged situations? Sensitivity? Per- 
ceptiveness? Not at all. Whut you 
most need, comes back the tired 
response, is the capacity to survive. 
Sometimes the conversation goes 
into more detail. Is it very stressful 
trying to cope with broken families, 
battered babies and mugged old 
ladies? Not too bad; weTe trained to 
work with clients. The real problem 
is how to survive lousy working con- 
ditions, rigid bureaucracy, unhelpful 
management, interfering councillors, 
disgusted rate-payers from Tunbridge 


iw hiuvii nun, u tumes 

as no surprise, then, to find a book 
devoted to the subject of survival in 
social work, 

Carole Satyamurti spent time shor- 
mg, observing and discussing the 
activities of a group of social workers 
at the start of the 1970s, when they 
were making the move from cosy 
children's departments into the 
reorganized social services. In part, 
then, her book can be read as his- 
tory, a detailed case study from the 
early months of a new personal ser- 
vice era, She tells a dismal story of 
confusion, inefficiency, bungling 
destructive attitudes and low mornJc. 
It all sounds particularly depressing 
because so much of it remains with 
us still, and reminds us both of the 
persistence of our failure to find 
solutions, and of the fallacy of blam- 
lt , ? n economic austerity. The 

dlfncilltie.a ivor* iken, 


..... .iwb oi a lime ui 

relative plenty. 

The book does offer a few con- 


structive suggestions, but for 
most part n is an analysis of£ 

survival is threatened and -5 
workers develop protective \£ 
No one comes oui well. ClienuS 
manipulative, out f 0r what thev 2 
get. Social workers often betia!<^ 
helplessly as clients, failing toSS 
advance, avoiding painful issuM 
unwilling to invest much enemt 
anything that did not conceit, £ 
here and now". Outside agenck 
hke soca security, have a 
making life easier for themsdvts br 
imposing on social workers |3 
councillors respond according to 2 
current electoral climate. ThetaS 
most persistent criticism, though ii 
reserved for the supervisory sbj 
managerial staff of social serviced 
pnrtments. Leadership is weak saj 
preoccupied with procedures, ufo 
ignoring important service prindnlti 
Social workers “had a sense of fe 
in an organization which was Im® v 
mg alien ideas. . . In the situation ! 
whjch they found themselves, andi t 
which they experienced stress al ' 
overwork, they felt that no appro* 
tion, sympathy or support came ton 

fhP manonamoitt n» A i,. <b 
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None of this is new, and indeed 
the tendency to carping negativisn is 
a routine characteristic of Utemw 
on the social services. Yet Carole 
Satyamurti writes on the subject nit 
clarity, directness, and above ail with 
the detail and authority which coma 
from living through it rather ik) 
just researching it. She offers a coo- 
yincing picture of social work as, at 
best, an Intensely-Testing and often 
nasty job, at worst an occupatm 
with “irreconcilable frames of refer- 
ence ’. Her solution to the inheri- 
tance of the 1970s, to the worn of 
social work worlds, sounds seductive- 
ly hke a return to some of (he w- 
tues of the good old days. 

Bryan Glastonboij 

Bryan Glastonbury Is senior lector 


social administration at the Umvetssi 
of Southampton. 


Reforming the tax system 


Taxation and Social Policy 
edited by Cedric Sandford, Chris 
Pond and Robert Walker 
Hebiemann Educational, £14.00 and 
W*50 

ISBN 0 435 82789 8 and 82790 1 

Personal income taxes and personal 
income transfers from the public sec- 
tor are opposite sides of the same 
coin when viewed from an economic 
standpoint. From an administrative 
and policy standpoint, however, de- 
cisions on income tax policy and so- 
aal welfare policy are usually taken 
by different authorities with different 
wd frequently conflicting objectives. 
This lack of integration of the In- 
come tax and social welfare codes 
oiten has consequences which were 
never intended by the proponents of 
tax and welft re legislation. Taxation 
and Social Policy ls an attempt to 
explore the overlap and interaction 

t f Eat, P n a , nd S{ «ial policy in 
the UK. A collection of papers aris- 

ino nut J . r 


- — T ---■•viiHoiw) uu me social 
policy implications of the direct tax 
system. 

One important objective of social 
policy is the achievement of a more 
equal distribution of income, a goal 


■ ■ __ » . 'ukuuiB, a Boai 

i? n r spe r l of which ta xation andso- 
, Policy operate in a com- 
plementary fashion. The extent to 

aff«J | t h Xe rfi 3 . n k p “ blic ex P en diture 
affect the distribution of income ■ Is 

examined in the first . section of the 
vo l ume It contains a stimulating 

^ Cha ?.' Peseta whicK 
highlights the (imitations of the 

Us 5 d by ,hc Central Statis- 
I t0 .quantify the impact of 

(axes and public expenditure. The 
d j R a Pe r this section by ChHs 
Pond deals with the tax system as an 
instrument of social policy. Tax re- 


liefs and allowances are equivalent to 
cash benefits and can be denoted as 
tax expenditures. Failure to treat ex- 
plicit public expenditure and tax ex- 
penditures in the same way has signi- 
ficant implications for. social policy 
whidi have barely been recognized 
in trie UK. 

The second section explores the 
inter-relationships between taxation 
and four central aspects of social 
policy, the tax system being judged 
mainly by the extent to which it 
contributes towards horizontal and 
vertca 1 equity. Most of the analysis 
contains little of an original nature 
but the complex Interactions between 
taxation, social security, housing and 

E enslons are described in an in- 
> relative and lucid manner, The 
lamihar poverty trap is examined 
and the survey of taxation and hous- 
ing concludes that there is no clear 

JS- r tb ,? P re *tot structure. 
Mike Reddin illustrates the discri- 
minatory tax treatment of the state 
pension scheme when compared with 
occupational alternatives and shows 
that the present treatment of pen- 
oons does little to reduce inequities. 
TTie arguments for the abolition of 
the married man's tax allowance in 
favour of individual taxation of 
earned income are summarized by 
Ruth Lister, who calls for a redis- 
tribution of th6 money saved to 
those with children, on the grounds 
of honzonta! equity and the growing 
incidence of child poverty. 

Three of the contributors propose 
reforms to the present system. Ken 
Judge, examining the New Beveridge 
Plan, summarizes the Meade Com- 
mittee proposal for such a plan and 

!!! at A 8y . out,iDed by the Child 
Poverty Action Group. Because its 
implementation would require a con- 
siderable increase in the level of 
taxation it is unlikely to be politically 


acceptable. David Collard discus# 
the case for a negative income t«® 
n social divldcna, a scheme • 
has the advantage of simplicity aod b 
guaranteed to get rid of poverty btf 
which is again hampered by cost . 
Cedric Srniaford revisits the tax of ' 
dir proposal of 1972. giving a & 
senptive account of the 1972 Gi*> 
Paper proposals followed by a 
mary of tne criticisms contained * 
the 1973 Select Committee Report; , 
Tne volume ends with a very row 
discussion of the above propose 
and recommends a set of policy V 
tions, all of a piecemeal nature. 

Many of these papers bring to “J 
surface major issues of taxation a®J 
redistribution which the complexity , 
of the present system tench P 
obscure. However, before one f - 
put forward proposals for reform 116 
necessary to ascertain how mud if* 
distribution is required and bow 
much the community is prepared to 
pay for. The way forward in t/ 
present economic climate Is surely w 
examine ways in which the systun m 
direct taxation and income transfer 
might be integrated without addin 011 ' 
al cost to the Exchequer. 

James F. BrfldJg 

James Bradley is lecturer in 
mics at Queen’s University, Belfiu^ 
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P. Flora 8 A, Haldenhelmer 
087955 356 8 £10.00 
An Interdisciplinary, compBratlvd and 
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Dr T. Bell, wnlur lecturer in l he deportment ol 
metallurgy and material* science. I.iicrjH)n| L r ni- 
versity, ha> been appointed lo the Unnsnn chair of 
mclallurgy In the department of industrial metal- 
lurgy of Birmingham University front Oilnbcr 1 . 
He succeeds Professor D. V. Wilson who has 
retired. 

Professor J. D. Copsu, holder nf the chair nf* 
slatiitici al Salford University, has been 
appointed lo the chair and headship of rhe 
department nfsiolislics al Birmingham University 
from October I. 

Mr Kennelh Jackson limey, senior lecturer In the 
ill-part mcnl nf lot.il guvemmcni mnl .idrnmisirn- 
tixn ami jiM'ciuie direct") uf iIm Instiiuteof l.ne.il 
(iosi-rmncin at Etirininch.ini UnKvruis ha% been 
prunuued In the chair oTdevelnpmeiil Jilminislrit- 
film. 

Mr Andrew (j. Derbyshire, who held the Huffman 
Wood chair at the Univctslly of Leeds until 1980 
and is currently u senior partner In the firm of 
Robert Matthew. Johnson Marshall unit Partners, 
has been appointed lu an external chair m 
architecture in the department of cltil engineering 


Forthcoming events 


"f the university. He will be cmiirlhuUiig to the 
furiher development uf u-.ikhing and research in 
the department. 

Dr J. N. Miller, previously reader In analytical 
chemistry in Ihc department of chemistry ui 
Luughhnmuflh University has been promoted in a 
chair of analytical chemistry 
Mr Christopher K. Ilnwrs, director of I hi- Land 
Economy Dirccioralc in Ihc Department of the 


Environment hus been appointed professor <>l 
land management al the University of Reading 
from October 1. 


I he Hem ji E ngim-i-r is the ihvtne *»f t|i k - 
Inslilutinu ol Mi-Lli.inical r.nginci'ts (ieotgL- 
.Slei>Iicns«ii Di Uemcnuiy leciure In be delivered 
by Mr John van Klent'dijk. head of the dipuri- 
ntent of micltunlciil i-nginceiing at the .Science 
Museum London hi orun on Jinn- ■! at the 
institution, I Birdcage Walk, West minster, tick- 
ets from the lihrariun there. The Ilciiitl- coincides 
with Ihe opening or an cxhlbituii on George 
Stephenson which runs until July 2 X admission 
free. 


"George Orwell ( 190J-SU) Some Re- 
Asscssments". a seminar organized by the depart- 
ment ol extra-mural studies of the L'nivcrsity of 
Edinburgh will be held on June 1.1. All ihc 
sneakers, who Include Mis Jcnni (.’alder, and 
Professor Bernard Crick, head or politics nt 
UtrkbtfCk tullcgc. London, have wiillcn on 
Orwell. Further information fnnii (In- deparl- 
menl. H Buiclcucli Place, Edinburgh. 

* * * 

Education and Ihe Press is the theme uf .i one day 
conference lo review areas like press influence oh 


educational policy, the effectiveness of invesligu- 
llvc journalism and public accountability and 

R tess freedom, ll will be held on June 12 at Ihc 
ioith East London Polytechnic, Duncan House. 
Stratford. London E-la. Speakers include Lord 


ivc journalism and public accountability and 
less freedom. U will be held on June 12 at Ihc 


Crowlhcr Hunt. Mr John Dodge of ELEA and Ms 
Paula Loaning of Natflie. Fee: £20.00. 

* * * 

"Resourcing for furiher and higher education in 
computing , an open meeting organized by the 
United Kingdom Consultative Committee on 
Education and Training in Compuiing Is to be held 
on June 18 at the National Computing Centre. 
Oxford Road. Manchester. Speakers Include Mr 
D. O. Took, HMl and Mr Patrick Raymont, 
jjroup mana|er. Education and Training Strategy 


Mr Norman Adams, s Royal Academician whose 
paintings enn be seen In iIk- cullcetinm of the ThIl- 
□allcryaml numerous provincial Ail Galleries in 
the Ilk. has been npiioiniiU 10 ihc chair or fine up 
and hv.nUliip of the •lenjilment .md lo tlie 
diriMorship«r tin- King Eifward VII Sclii-ml .11 ihe 
Uniicisity of Newcastle upon Ivnc from thi> 
uuiunin. 

Hu- lollmvliig h.oc been •lesignated prufcswirs ol 
the Polytechnic uf Central LnnJun: Mr \\ C. 
Hutton and Dr J R. Leigh, both nrlncipul 
lecturers in the school of engineering and science. 
Dr D. J. Oddy. principal lecturer and Mr L. 
Wagner, head of department, schuol of social 
sciences nnd business studies and Dr M. J K. 
Sl.inworth. principal lecturer, nhuol of munugc- 
ineni si uilics 


"Sc.imllniivian rduc.ilimi TorLy 1 '. .1 seminui 
oryniii/eil by the Centre for [nii-rniitiunnl Studies 
in Liluc.n ion ut the University uf Southampton i 
10 be held lum- II in the UIlKeLily ilcparlincm ol 
education. Speakers Include I'rufeiMir Jiiculi Hue 
of the University or Trondheim, Noninv. 

* * a 

The University uf Newcastle upon '1 ync's Cenlie 
for Physical Ediicuiion h.is combined with the 
Physical Ediic.ilion Association anil the Spoils 
Council lo present u one-day seminar ns 11 
contribution lo Ihc Intcrnniioinl Year of tin- 
Disabled, to lie held »n June 19 nt Close House. 
Heddon nn Ihe Wall. Dr Jean Kobsmt from 
Freeman's Hospilul will present a paper on tbi- 
dlfficultics of the physlcullv bundic.ippcd in pre- 
paring fur life front school. 

* * * 

Biases in Higher Edueuliun is the lllcmc or ihc 
Saciciv for Resenrcti Into Higher F.diicjli on's 
annual ci inference to be held from December 
16-17 at Manchester Polytechnic. Hie conference 
is 10 examine what are the biases in higher 
education ir it is regarded .ts n service to the 
cnntmunilv which favours sumc people above 
others. What factors disadvantage, inhibit, ex- 
clude or discriminate against sumc sections or the 
population. Registration details from Mr Pelcr 
Jones. Staff Development and Educational 
Methods Uml. Manchester Polytechnic. Bracken 
Huuse, Charles Street. Manchester. 


"Communication Skills in Modem Languages nt 
School and in Higher Education", s u inference 1" 
be convened hy the Centre Tor Information on 
Language Teaching and Research at the Univer- 
sity of Si Andrews on September 14-16. Speakers 
and discussions will focus on implications 01 
current developments in schools for higher educa- 
tion (language departments and teacher educa- 
tion) ana on ways of achieving advanced com- 
municative proficiency). Applications and deiaib 
from Helen Lum, C1LT. 20 Carlton House 
Terrace, London SW1Y 5AP. 










A courtesan at her loilclte allcndcd by an old woman essenlJai as maid, t on lldunlc 
and go-between, taken from an album uf mgas and ravin is - visual representation 
of muslcni modes - with descriptive verses in Hmdl. It is pari of nn exhibition on 
'Women in India' being held at the British Library until October 18. 

Lnugh boro ugh 

Pnmtoiinns in senior lecturer'. Dr D. S. Dntwn 
(elicnnM[>i;K J. Iluihui (■.-vuni-mics): P. It King 
f education ); Ms J. C ].>'vt-nduskl (European 
I IniiiamtiBn stuilicsl. i E. Middle icneinLei ing pinJuclion). 

universities Dr J. R. (.'.llvcil (nun.ieemcni studicH. Dr G. A 

Aherriwn LvaasanJ Dr P M. K. Shm(mJlhentaiii-s|; DrH. 

Fisher (mi-c hit iical cnpinccringj: Dr I). II. 
Readers: Dr W. J. Bates I natural philosophy j; A. Kiiiicluti twxlul sciences I. 


Universities 

Aberdeen 

Readers: Dr W. J. Bates i natural philosophy j; A. 
G. Kemp (political cconnmy); Dr L. J. MucFar- 
lane (hisiorv) Senior leclurcrs- Dr K. Chonm.in 
(geography); J. M. Hcpnnrlh (socinlogvf: Dr D. 
M. Parker (psychnWyt: J A Thrower Religious 
studies); li. J. U. Watson i English), Dr Jusce S. 
Watt (education); Dr A. T. Bullock (chemistry): 


Watt (education); Dr A. T. Bullock (chemistry); 
Dr L. II. Chappell (zoology ), Dr 1. G. Craw 
(mathematics); Dr N. Hardman (Biochemistry j , 
Dr J. Penman (engineering). 

Birmingham 

Readers: Anthony R. Faulkes (Old Icelandic) Dr 
Margaret Oclliog (honorary , English Place Name 
Studies): Honorary Fellow: Kenneth Brooksbank 
(social and admin is tra live studies In education). 


Open University program mes June 6 to June 12 


Satruday June 6 


Sunday June 7 


7.1 B* Advisory Programme for Apptlonfi (1). Admii- 
ilon to the Ou Explained 

740 The nature of chemistry. Colour Photography 
JSXM prog 17). 

1.06 Introduction to pure maihemaiics. The Dodeca- 
hedral Group (M203 prog IS). 

BSC2 

7.40 Can temporary lines In education The Standards 
Debate Pul I (E20Q prog 23). 

8 JM Numerical compuiatlm. The Branch and Bound 
Method (M35I prog 4) 

8J0‘ Anx foundation course. Appearance and Reality 
(A 101 prog IS). 

BJB Cunt culum design and davelopmcnl YehuiD 
Menuhin School |E1Q3 oiog 8 ). 

B-20 Elements of miulc. Modulation (A241 prog 4). 

BAB Pattern of liwquafliy. Low Pay (D702 pros 8 ). 

10.10 The early Roman Empire and the rise of Christ- 
ianity Portraiture (A29I proa 4). 

1MB ItutnuDemailon. Fourier Analysis and Transduc- 
er Response (T291 prog 6 ). 

11X0 Fundamental] of atatiuicil Inference. Estimation 

S1JB branttj^f^w Gynf (AJ07 prog 9). 

.TUB Blotogy: rqrTrt Bod function. Chirk cn D i Eggs? 


leros of litequajlty. Low Pay (D702 proa 8 ). 
) early Roman Empire and the use of Chrisi- 
tly. Portraiture (A2QI prog 4). 


-1MB Dri 
1Z.1B Bln 
\S2 

12.40 Ori 


12.40 Organic chemlitry.Oiganic Chemhtry 'N 1 or •N* 

IS246 plug N|. 

1S.0B Undeistanding mnkc and time. Through The 
Looking Qloss (SJ54 niog fl) 

!3.30 Geology MeinmoipBiun ami Mciamorpblc 


RoeU (S2.'t- prog fli ' 

1S.BB* hundamcninlt uf human geography. I L-nual Place 
Theory [DItM pmg X] 

RADIO 3 (VHF) 

B.BS History ur architecture and design in90 tv3fl, 
Oermenv: The Second Tradition of the Tuentlcs 


7.40* Undemanding space ami lime. Through the 
Looking Glasx ISJ54 prog 8 |. 


BBC2 (BJB-SABun Proorammai In Walna wU be 

banimltted via BBC Wua*) 

740 Technology foundation course. Oil - It All 
Depends (TI01 png 9i. 

BOB* Science foundation course. Equilibrium Rules. 
OK? (SIOI prog 14). 

B.IO Mathematics foundation course. Mathentailn a 
Special Perspective. Case Study - Catastrophe 
Theory (prog 32). 

8 .BS Making sense of society Brkkuorker(D101 piog 
16). 

8.20 Statistics: an ImeKhidpIlniry approach. Take a 
Sample (MDT24I prog 7). 

841 An Imroducttan lo sodology Ran and Housing 
ll| (D207 pmg 7) 

10.10 hfatncmalles across the curriculum What Arc 
They Up To? fPME233 prog 4). 

10.25 Man-made futures: design and technology. Home 

1MB Pe^)*7ano wo^^tnibilmcri i ;DUJI png 8 ). ' 

11.60 Telecommunication systems. Telephone Switch- 
ing I (T32I prog 8 ). 

12. IS Socle] work, comaunlty work and aodeijr. Who 
Represents Whom? (DE20b prog 121 

1240 Decision making m Britain Ooseinment and 
iaduitiy. Government and Industry. Tho Con- 
servathe Ooremmont 1970-72 tDlO.VPnOBJ prog 
D20M). 

12.08 PhystPlogy of cells and organisms. FcriQUatlon 
and Impuniatlon (S12I pmg 8 ). 

18.20 Biochemistry and molecular blnkrgy. OaMails-e 
PhcttphoryUliun I (S322 prog 8 ) 


Monday June 8 

BBC1 

040* Orgrnic chemist re Gigarlc Cbemlitry ’N 1 or 'N 3 ? 
IS2-S6 prog 8 l. 

7.06* MilbemaUcs foumlsiijn course Mathematics a 
S-xtil Perspecilve Case Studs - Ca'asirophe 
Theory (Midi prog JJ|. 

7.30* Technology InunsUtiun Course. 0,1 - Ii All 
Depends |TI01 prog 9| 

B.40* Drama. -Peer Gsnl" (A.W prog 9|. 

7.20* World Polities the Rue and Fall of Rn run's 
Suctions Policy 1 : The Domestic Setting (D23? 
prog J). 

RADIO 1 {VHP) 

B.SS* Organic chemistry CMA 42 (S346 prog 2) 

B.1B Unc Interlude 

6.38 Greece 478-336 BC. Science (AT92 pioy 61 

23.18 Arts (oundauon course. The Ghent Aliarpiece 
(A 101 prog lb). 

23.28* Technology foundation coune Oil Conflicts 
a 101 prog 9). 

RADIO 4 (VHF) 

28J0 Muric Imeilude 

2380* Cdmemparary issues in education. Truancy (F’i\l 
prog I2| 


New ensile- upon -Tyne 

Willmni LcoLh Kcjtlvt . [)i Gutlh R. Juhnsiiii 
(hiomedical engineering): Visit ins Professor: J. 
Mackenzie, prittcip.il nil Ik ley College (iinncullu- 
ral mnrkciingi. Licturcis: Dr. j. P. Pearson. 
tphysmlogicoT biochemistry); Dr K Huwkhead 
(school cii cdui'ationl; Dr H. J. Fin lay son (agri- 
cultural biochemistry): Fellows: P. CL Callaghan 
and A. D. Cars infruSir James Knoll); Dr O H. 
King (Earl Grey Me mo rial); M. J. Kit ton (IBM 
Untied Kingdom Litll; Mi F. C Rind (Wilfred 
Hall). 


RADIO 4 (VHF1 

13.30 Greece 47H-J3n BC Science (AIL' proa Ht 
23.60 tompurauee politm The Nature of Politics - 
Urear Bruin (D2J2 proa M. 

Wednesday June 10 

BBC1 

6.40* An intxiduclion rngonologx Ried and Housing 

tl) ID?17 prug 7| 

7 .06* Geology Meiarnorph ism and Metamurpbir 
(S23- prog 8) 

7.30 Syiicml perlonninee: human lactcirs rnilsiilems 
failures. Sysiemi Engineering 1TD342 prrg A> 


Noliceboard is compiled by 
Patricia Santinelii 
and Mila Goldie 


Honorary degrees 


Brad ford 

1 ho fullnw ing tin- m be awarded hnnuiutydegiiT-s 
in July: 

(.III 1); Mr Rms bydrn-y I look, furmcrlv lii%tli<|<i>l 
llr.itlf>ird: U.'iroui'Ss ].(iikw.<id •■( iH-webuiy. 
•.h.iirm.in «>f ihc nqii.il Oppiciuntiio t 'lunmiv 
Sinn; Uillie White l.iw. netrexx. 

DSt: Sir Jnhii Hill, formerly clmmn.in of tlic 
United Kingdom Atomic Fiu-tgy Authority 
VIA: Mrs Alice n.uhc-r . widmvof Alderman Rcviv 
il.ithir, fust chtiirm.iu ,'f the nm-aning h,nlv uf 
tire- Hr.ullurd Institute.- uf rcchru'lo^v: Mr Paul 
lliickncv. (ornwr Lord Mav>r ■>( llriidfuid. Mr 
Inlm N.iyl»r, lurinvi senior nuiunonii) relaiinns 
ulficcr. Hradford Mclrupi >lit,in (.•■lureil. Nlr 
Atllnir hLt.bKinurly Ml'furllr.tdfnrd West and 
li-ddcr id the luml .ipire-ul fur the \Vini>n Darnby 
ll.ill of Rcxidcitic 


Thc f.illnurins nrc w Ire- .1 warded Itunorary degreis 
■n July and Dcccmhcr. 

I) Ftrh: Sir 1 Taut Miner, former pmfcwv nf 
Muiul iiiiiiiiiis ui the I HE and later head id the 
Cen11.1l Siutisiical Office Sir (lorifnn Wo), 
.len h 1 ill, ie. f< 1 inter ilireciur of the till A IminiJj- 
linn. 

I) Unix: Mr Jitlm ShirTevOuirk. Ii.isv-barilone. 


1 he- fullowinu were jwurded liiutnrarv ileurco in 
Max 

DSc: PriifesMii | : ri-cni.m 1 Uxoit. iiniruui physreixl 
uni |i[tifc>M<r , if the InMimtc uf A<le.iiin-d 
Studies. PmucK'it. USA. f Ijnre Mary (iici-n. 
eh. 111 m. 1 n of the Hpln.il t ouned Sir Kern. Ill 
for field, iliamuuu and thief executive uf Stun 
da nl Tclcphiinex uml Cables Lid. 


rhe fullimutg Itiixc been awarded humnary 

ilepieex 

Lilt D: Mi K»l<eM (ail tings, imel. playwright and 
biographer. Mix Nora It Smallwood, purlnei in (he 
puhlixhing firm ur (.hallo and Wind us 
LJ.D: I. uni Ciirrmyliin. loicicn seculars- and 
Minister 0 ! scan- for (Kirseax lUxelupim-iit 
Professor David Uonmsun. chairman nf the 

S lcnn-nlary Henefitx Commission :md suiting 
■m»w al the I.SE. 

b?ie: Mr Alev Mcrnsun. vuc chmu-elHw of ihe 
Unixersus nf Bristol Mr Richard Morns, ehur- 
man nf Brown and Rrv >1 (.Id (Chemical Plant 
Coniradutsl 

MAt Mrs Sara Ciilehrixl. Mr Jean Paul Inchml. 
formerly senior leclurer m ihe ilcpurtmcnl ui 1 
French al rhe university 

Manchester 

fhe following hdve been awarded honoratv 
degrees. 

I.LI): Sir Frederick I.ukcr. emeritus pmleisor k. 
A. C. Oliver. Mr C. E. Young. 

DSe: Professor H. A. Be the. Professor Sir 
Andrew Kay; Mr Arthur Kocrilcr. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

DD: The Ri Rev James Edward Leslie New bigin. 
Minister of Ihe United Reformed Church. 

DCL: Dr Joseph Gibson, member for science. 
National Coal Board. 


Greot Britain 1 7W-IV50 routed and buinn- 
ognphy Dwellings foi the liuhiaiilcnis Ossies 
1A40I piog 7) 

Making seme of wxacly Bnckwerker illlUI pra; 

s'lvHF] 

Telecom niunicj lion ijitemi Speech and Signal- 


ling In Telephone Systems (TJ2I prog 41 
The bnliebicrmem. A Mnaet 01 Deo 
(ASu pt..g 15t 


Reseaich rncthedi li> cducanon and Ihe tocul 
sdencei History of Pcxtireh Insruutes IDE) A 


Maihemilics fvundition cuoree. Trundailon 
Mnhi 8 (Mini prog it) 


s • * ■> Maths 8 (Mini prog it) 

6.40 Material! processing Polymer Product, on |TM2 23X ' (Ellipr^Y^ Un|u3Ee ,Bd Wnd 


Tuesday June 9 


B.40* Btolo«:brm and funcrion . Chicken or Pgg?fS^i 2 
prog 131. 

7.08* An Inlloduciion lo materials. Choosing a Male nil 
(TS2il pipe 7) 

7.30* Exalation. Tin Flesh on iho Bants(S3Mpn.<g ?|. 


[AX 1 3 piog 221 
reisonality and leatnlr 
Si-alc (HMl prog 14). 


lfa,nin B T6b Rriilih Intel ligeoro 


8.35 Muric imeilude 

6 .B Thuughi and reality, central ihcmei In Wiiieeo- 
stein * philosophy. T«o Wtilgenstctn'i or One? 
(A402 proa 9). 

7.1B* Arts toumtlion course. Fiel and Value (AID! 

7.8B* Irinwa (oundalkm muiu. Nitrogen and the 
llaber Process (SIOI prog 7). 

RADIO 4 (VHF) 

1B.40 Materials under uresi. Looking at Fracture 
Surfaces f133l piog 5). 

18.00 Linear mathematics Normal Fnrmi ihCul prog 

8). 

1B.20* An in Italy 1480-1580. The Del Monte Funerary 
Chapel t A.1 52 pros 5) 

1B.40* World Politics, Tne Role of [nit rest Groups 

„ (DZ33 piug 5). 

17.20 Decision making lit Rrlfam Otncmmeui and 
Industry. Government and Naikmalircd Indus- 

„ tries (D 203/P D 983 proa D 20^25 A PD9»'I). 

1740* People ana wurtr. work Meanings, l utiiuei and 
Cunsrioumen (DE351 prog 7). 

Radio a (VH« 

*J-IB Chjen Forum 13 

28.36* Mass rommunkalinn and society. The Artist 
(DE353 pmg B). 


RADIO S (VHF) 

B.BB Language tn use. Chomsky- Language and Mind 
JF.J63 prog 71. 

B.1B CurrkulDm design and development. Jerome 
Btura-r (E203 pnw II). 

BJB Patterns oT incmiiuty. F astern Europe: Access to 
Education (DJtU prog IS). 

B4B Hie early Roman empire nnd the rlieofChristton. 

I*V- Cities In Hie Raman Empire (AMI prog 8) 
7. IB Maklngsenseuf soOety . Apirfylna Psyrholta v tu 
Work tnjOI prog 161 

7.39 Coate mporuy lisuci In education Truancy I Finn 
‘prog IZjT 

23.16* Seventeenth century Engliail a changing culture: 
Itilts-lbtN Puritans anJLIiuiih Mmfel A 201 piog 


23JB* Sctcnrc and belief: (runt Darwin to Einstein. 
Jewish Physics? (AJBi prog ft) 

RADIO 4 (VHF) 

7.1B Great Hrirun I751M950-. sources and bisiori- 
rW y Vtctotian Nos els as HislorteafExperlence 

7.33 i-.ngnufurton reaioy Imiu-iisu intluunana 
the Religious Historian I A 322 prog 41 

7.BB The Enlightenment A Model of bespuUlm 
(A3fM crag 131. 

B.1B TechnoMay foundation ixiuise. Oil Conflict s 
(TIOl prog 9). 

8.33 Drama. The Proscenium Srage and Intimate 
Theatre (AWT prog 111. 


7.38* Esohuion. flic Flesh on the Boni-t(SMprug7|. 

BBC2 

840 lltstory or architecture and design I KUO- 19)9. The 
International Exhibition of hlujcrn Decanatlvo 
and Induiinat Arts (A 305 prog II). 

7.08 Fcniuiallty and learning. ScR-mT C uuncilCurnexi- 
tun Enrkhmtnl Project (E2UI prog 81. 

7J0* Cnaflirt In the family. The Gap's Cieiuni Widor 
und Widei (P2JJ pro* 1). 

. 18,50* Graphs, netuorks intf design The Nall anal Grid 
(TM16I piog 7). 

17.1B Researsh method! in educaiiun and the andal 
Klencei The Research Idea. Thomas Ctnam 
Rcsein-h Unit (DERM prog 2j 

17.40 The handicapped penon in ihe community The 
Residential Worker Pari 2 I PJ31 prug 9|. 

1B.0S Sudeiy. education and the statu Graduates for 
OioMh IE. 15.1 prog J). 

1830 Science foundation euuita. tncisy and Kuctcen 
fSlOl pi tig IS| 

RADIO 3 (VHF) 

B£B The rise of niudeinlsm ui (nunc IN46-I9J3 
Schoenberg's "Vuiialtoni for Oichcxtr.r (A 109 
piog 8) 

633* t onfllcl and UBhllitv in ihe desfopment ol modern 
huiope c I7M 1970 Ptispeilise (3) (A3M prug 
8 ) 

23.15 rnluical ccomnns and motion The Ecx-nomin of 
Inter sentliin ( D 32 1 prog 4] 

23.36 Partial ditreicntial equallcHisi'f applied maihcma- 
iks Tutor lit f M 321 prog 4). 

23.55* Palleiniol Inesiiulm. Listens Europe: Access in 
Edtk-llinn (D.HU prrg 13). 

00.18* Deculun miking In Britain Government arid 
Industry .Gosernmeni and Niiiunslired Imlu> 
triei ID20J'PD9)t3 prog DZUIZS A PD98JT) 

00.35 innuvrm relations Internal n-nal Iruhistrlal R*li 
rhins I PTy I prog 61 


7.06* ^enoftaliiy and learning. Schools Council Curri- 
culum Ennchmenl Project (E201 piog 8 ). 

740 Pilnetptesc-1 chemical pioccsses. Vinyl Chtundc 
froouclhin rs I J«4 prog at 

16.50 History of math ematica Poiaitcf View - Peispec 
rise and Projection IAM2H4 prug 5i 

17. IB* Ssilenas organizanon: the manage ment of coni- 
pinny- The Company. Computers and the Un 
ions tT24l prog 4) 

17.40 Schooling and rernciy. The Case or William 
Tyndale 7ii2t'2 prog J). 

18.05 Djoiginng and computers. From An lo Artefact 

1840 Art* fjartdarian course. The Ghent Arrarriece 
(A 1 01 prog J 6 t 

RADIO 3 (VHF) 

BBS CocnltUc ('sjchfl-ig. Are psy^htc Phervimeita 
Relevant Cijniriun ' 1 (U>'3 prug A). 

6.1 B Drama The Proscenium Stage and Innnuie 
Theatre (AX.i7 plug 111. 

8 35 Social psychology, i unseimtun alih lirik l'-eik- 
srm Pingianuno 2 (D.VJ3 prug K). 

23-15* Mnltlui lensp nf snkis. Applsing Pischuluflv li- 
Wuik flJlllI prog in) 

21 35 Uedcrslandine spa, a anil lime Ihe Gconsruy ol 
Space-Time |91s4 prug 4) 

23.65 1 went terfa century pociiy. 'Purgatory' (A.BlAprag 

R| 

00.15* Cuirkolum drngn nnd elcxcbpiirni Jemnic 
Bruner It 21)1 pnvg 1 1 y. 

RADIO 4 (VHF) 

23.30* Ihc cort> Knjnan empire tuu) the use oHTintiun- 
its. Cities in Ihe Roman i: runic IA24I pine M|. 

3348* Great Unialn lTHMuSO. sutures and histun- 

I'graphv. Virturian Notch as Itlstviicjl lispcrf- 
enre (A4tl| piog 9) 

Thursday June 11 

BBC1 

040* Pal terns uf inequality L"W Pay 1 11)03 prug ri). 

7.05* Ihc early Homan empire and the rrsaiif ( lirlvian- 
Ity. Portraiture (A 241 pmg 41 

7.30* Tne handicapped person In the cuimnuntix The 
Reside ill ill Worker Part 2 (1*1*1 prog 9| 


Maienals under stress. L*.vLing at Fracture 
Surfaces lTJ) 1 pcag 5) 

Thought and reoitty: rcntral themes in Wittren- 
sieln s philosophy Tu Wingeruirias or Cnw? 


JA402 prog 9) 

Political economy andtaution The Economicsc-I 
Inters en lion pi.'f 41. 

lOIVHFJ 


Munc Imertude 


Hhicry of architect mr md design IS4U-I9J0 
Oermiov: The Second Tradition of the Twenties 
(AMS piug 22). 


The Earth'a physic at re muncs Miatng-. A Cu>e 
Study In lreraiu)Fank.F«pIordlnfttS2&i>roB5i. 
Staiiiiln: an hieidtxcipl inary approach Take a 


Sample (MDT24E prog 7) 

Linear maihemaiKi. Dual Conti (M3 111 piog 15) 
Stxienu behaviour. A taacalGiisemneiii System 
Ulighton Marina - Inpuls and (Jut puts (17 41 prr.g 

Man's religious queu. Easier Worship- Thu Greek 
Liturgy AT»2(W snog 3) 


Frfdny June 12 

BBC1 

8.40* I'mnpuurig and cuntpulcis From Art to Arulict 
tl'M'oJ prog h) 

7.B5* ■Uhuidinj an-1 vuiit The Case of William 
l'snilak | E3I>2 prug >) 

7.30 Political ccunumy an J laiaiinn The Select Cum 
nilttee nn Nitic-ruiliecd Industry (0323 png )j 

8.40* The nature ol chemiirry Cnluui Photograph) 
ISJA4 pritj >7) 

7.08* Introduciniii in pure milhcmaltcs. The Dodcu- 
licdral Group (M3ril prt.j 15) 

7J0* Marbcmaitn aerms ine ciiinculuin. uiui rsre 
lhcy Up in? (PMK2.H prug 4|. 

IS A0* Contempt -rery Kiucx in education. The Sundant 
Debate. Part i (I-2ikl prug I)l 

17.16* Matei I. its picccuing Poljmrr Fiikfunan |T 142 

1740* flirfur> nfarihlicciuicatHldeueJi IriVt-Mu Die 
InlcrnttiiSTtal Fshlbuiun of M>x)cm Drcnrathe 
and lnduitri.il Aru (AViX pmg 1 1) 

1808 Maw cmniwinicaliun and society. IV7‘I Ceneral 
Klecljini II3EJ5.1 prog 7|. 

IB 30* Surface and sci time mary pruicvu t : c.re iiucIhi m 
earth wiener. The Aihabatca Olsnri - a Case 
SiimI) ISJJJ Mug (-). 

RADIO 1 (VHP) 

B BS Tho handicapped rwrsnn in rhe sunimunns 
Supported Inina trill prug 7) 

8.18* Engbth urban history l$n)-lrH> Ihe Tuan anJ 
. ilia Kebgiout Hlsturian IA322 prug 4i, 

815 PeixrmnCty amt Ic.xmlng New YoikCtr* Tiotiln 
(EMI |i rue 15) 

23.18 ' Food praducCarn system* N.n-el Pintrlru - A 
Criiiod Appraisal (T37J plug 4). 

>9.36* ludiHirial ictaikam IntcrnitiiRvil Indailnal Reta- 
ticns fpnttl prug is). 

2388 1 hri slesc lojunent of iruirumcals an-J their miex 
llayilrisSymphr'mcUexelopnrearCAJW picgM 

00.18* Linear raathemains. Normal Fnrnii (MMI plug 

Hi 

* rrpHiad prsgzamniH. 
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UNIVERSITY OF THE WEST INDIES - TRINIDAD 
Applications are Invited far the following posts in the 
INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS:— 

I OlflECTOR, rouabto from ths beginning of tho 1981/67 academic vest. of *• 
toon M possible lhiroafw. Die appolnimem vtoB bo al profmoiial lava) ind mov 
ir\ofv» ihe hoVdira ol on acsdsmic Chan, uilh ratevem teaching and inearch 
lesDOiwbAHoi Applicants xlrauM pouni an sewtomte background In an, ol rta 
discipline* relevant 10 If* liek) ol lownailanal Rplstroni. uch aa Inisinallanel 
Hlnotf and Pofilic*. Fmernational Law, fniomaiionst Economies. Iniarraiioral 
OrganiMlmn, Eilens-va knomfadga Ol tha Caribbean k a praraquuits. A command 

01 Spanlih and/or F ranch l| aljo iiaa»abfa. Pitfsroncs /rill be given 10 ihose who 
hava hew nnnrious Position* ol tesportaibliity, academic or otherwise. and who 
"W raglonal standing Tho spool mes win tm rupanufata (oi (he gonsra’ 
odmmaiiflilon of (he IimiiIiAv. lor iha control of lit expsndnui!. tar ih» -rjttoilnn 
and implementation ol I la leeching and research pof'CM. feu Iho conduct and 
furtherance ol in Cnlsinsl refiiloni. Dm Dub nor it respans-bto to (ha Bond ol Iho 
(milrufo lot iha dnchaiga ol his functions and la asaliiod by the Committee ol tha 
Inalimio compoUng all member* of aesdome alalf. 

2 PRO FFSSORf SENIOR LECTURER IN INTERNATIONAL LAW. Applcanu 
ahouhl possess n background In Imsmauonjl Law, *|m ■pectol refeimca to 
Davetoping Loomum Pieforance wEi bo ghnm hi ihosa with a knowledge al tha 
L ogai Aipecta al International Relations ol iha Caribbean area 

L.*^£t 80 A R/8 P* ll0R LECTURE " 'N INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS. Applicants should possess a backgiound In iha Economics ol 
Inltinnnnnol Tiario and Finance. Scltnca and Tachnafogv. Tha Economics of 
Enaiotr. Interna Ilona I Monefary Relation* and Dsvetopnianl Economics A 
hnowlerjflo Q i (h* economic problems within tire Thlid World osnerelv end i/m 
C aribbean region BpedlfcalVtmuld bo on atioi 

4. LECTURER IN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC RELATIONS Appfccanie 
Should pouaua background in iho Economic* ol Iniomap'onil Trade and Finance 
Uuernanonal Economic lniiliui«m. Imemeitonsl Monorerv Retains. Tha 
Economic* oiEmrigy. Problems of Economic Integra non. The Now iniemaitonsi 
E conomic Order end Djvriopmart Economic*. A know'adge ol ihe.acononic 
problems end affects wiUiln iho Caribbaen region fa ntao required. 

Piofeaaor TT* B2A1884.38B pa. Senior Laoturer 
?*• L “ ctu '«* TTI 29.78441.76Z pa. (Cl staring > TT# IS.1I.) 
FSIMJ. Unfumjilrad Mcommodathm or homing ellowancs. Family paaeagaa. 
hud Trauel Giant OalaOod applications 12 oopfaaL Inofudfnn a 

VT^rhlJr5l^'. C ri^ M •* lolarnatfowat RafaUona. 

Ur llvn ™U y Ol Iha Waat Indie*. Mona. Kingston 7. 
Jamalot; foi poata 2 3 and 4 to iha Chairman, Board ol the liurthiite of 
WaanruilM 1 Unlvaraliy of iha 


Waat India*. Sr Augustine. Trinidad Applicant* raaldant h UK ahould also 
S5I! 8 **L ?■ Control It *« lor tniarnetlonal Cooparatlan In Hlghet 

5J®??* P? Britfah Council. Higher Education Division, 3091 TottonSm 
Court Road. London. W1P DDT. further data Ha are available from either 


THE PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY 

REGISTRAR 

fcr , ' wwth u «" 

*■ fwroaoamani of si 

gw ^g^^ssssirSSsSS^S& 

rsspOftaMty fot the management and maintenance ol Un/vereftv nrarohH 

SSSSSS®! 5 r- -"C*- 1 = snasK 


. . the PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY , 
Department of Chemical Technology 

LECTURER IN FOOD 
TECHNOLOGY 1/2 

' Aaraasas 


«fgj btckSHurvf in food McES 1 wW * W •Pf*eam« vriit, a 

«MSm2v i’bST t . ,K!,U,,,, 1 " KTS5S: “ K IE7T». IK! - Stg: biiOMlH 

S“2S^1S 



Applications era InvHad for tha 
fallowing poata. ter whloh appUcailona 
efoaa on tha daiaa ahown. Sakria* 
lunlaaa otheiwtaa itatedl era aa 
fallow*: Research Fallow IClredi 2) 
IA1B.1324A2S.I22: Senior Leeurar 
•A2&flBS9A23ata Lecturer Mia.132- 
IA28.132. Further dataUa end 
application procedure may be obtained 
from The AaaodaUon ol 
Commonwealth UnNeralllaa 
lAppta 1. 38 □ardanliquara. London 
WC1H OFF urtfeta otherwiae stated. 

Griffith Unlveralty, 
Queensland 

SENIOR LECTURERS/ 
LECTURERS 
SCHOOL OF MODERN 
ASIAN STUDIES 

Suniot Ldc lurar /Lecturer I Japan: potulcel 
iclanca/liiiainidonal rafadonai - 
continuing Bppolnlmfni. 

8anlot LecuirarfLacniarlJapanaea 
aconomyl - Continuing appointment. 
Tha flial of these paahlocn wfB be 
available from January 1982; ihencond 
wN be avail We from June 1082 
IB July 1981. 


University of Melbourne 
RESEARCH FELLOW 
GRADE 2 (limited tenure) 
INCOMPUTER BA8ED 
TEACHING IN 
COMPUTER AND 
MATHEMATICAL 
SCIENCES 

The Departments of Computer Science. 
Mathematics and Slatiallca are 
under taking a 3 van project to develop 
and Implement computer baled assisted 
teaching ol UnhreraftycouilM In the 
mathematical adenesa. Tha appointment 
wtl b« made to (he iuK ol the 

Department of Computer Science*. 
QuaWicaUana: App loams ahould have 
poatgraduate qui Ilf cation* and teaching 
upeitence In one of (he mathematical 
etSmcea towthar with appropriate 
experience fn computing. Previous 
tu patience In Computer Baaed Education 
would be a aignlllunt advantage 
uuries: Tha auccatahil applicant vriU be 
aapacted to canv out theecgulsltlen. 
deuetapmini and Implaroanurlon ol 
lafavant courseware. 


Computing facflltiae: Coropuiera avdtabfi 
* ne,,ld * wverai VAX 

I'/WA oparedng under VAX-VMS and 


tha Uni* operating ays tarn, and virloua 
mkHOprocaaiora. 

31 July 1981. 


The Filndera University of 
South Australia 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIP 

8CHOOLOF 

HUMANITIES 





HULL . 

. TUB UNIVHR8ITY OF 

(Inst I lute (or HflsUh Studleat 

M8a in Health Admlnf at ration 

nnJlfiW ;.™ Invited for the 
*f(r nill-ilmo end two year 

" ftfMtah; Tha courao haa B8RC 
Quota atatua "bnd la suitable for 
exparloacoU 
I? health aarvica 
management and raeearrh. 

Furthor information and ap- 
IcaUon ronna available from: 


Unguhllca: Drama (T heal re. Film. 
Performance); Philosophy (Traditional. 
Oriental. Political and Social. Martin); 
Waman'e Studios; Visual Ana. Ait 
History; Energy Policy Studlaa. Mora 
detailed Information concerning frafde of 
fnteteit In the School are obtainable from 
tha Ratf airar, Tha Find am Unlveralty of 
8oulh Australia, Bedford Park, South 
Australia, 6042- 

AppBcanta ahould be ytmngar reseat chan 
Who have recently completed a Ph.D. 
degiee prior to taking up appointment or 
should have had equh/itofli research 
experts nee. Applicants holding tenured 
( permanent I appointments In academic 
Inatlnittana will normally not bo 
considered. The Fdfowehjp is available 
from let October 1991, and la tenable tat 
one year; but application may be made for 
up te one further year. 

The appointment wtl he made wtrifa 
the salary range 9A19.488 to t A1B.890. 
An excursion/ Economy Class elt fare to 
Adelaide for the appointee only end up to 
9760 towards removal expanses will be 
provided. 

Application*, Including detailed 
curriculum vitae, academic record. Hat ol 
pubKcatlona. raaeaich Interest* and tha 
namaa oi at least two rata roes should be 
ladoad In dupBeato with tha ReglMrar by 
30 June 1981 . Each applicant ahould ask 
the raferoea nomlnatod to forward 
confidential repoitadkaotiy to tha 
Roglstnr before the during data 


The Australian National 
University 

VICE-CHANCELLOR 

The Vlca-Chencellarahip of The 
Australian National Unlveralty win 
become vacant on 12 May 1982 foflowing 
completion ol Protaroor O. A. Low's 
seven year term oi appointment. 

The Chancellor. Emeritus Professor Sir 
John Crawford, Invitee man or woman 
whh appropriate ox patience and 
quaSRceilon* to write to him. Indicating 
Iniaiett, at Poet Office Box 1844. 
Canberra Cliy. A.C.T. 2001. Australia. Ha 
wodd aho welcome suggestions at to 
nemee which (right be coneUareri. All 
en quirk* end luggasdoda will be treated 
In confidence. 

G. E Dicker. Registrar. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 
PH.D. DEGREE 
COURSES 

Parson* who hold, or expect to hoW, ■ 
bechetof degree whh at watt upper 
second dau honour* or equhraloni from 
^ i*9v* ■ 



Schdarahlp Benetlu. Thebeslo stipend 
nay* We la IA4900 per annum (tax Iras) 
with eddtfonel allowances for 
cNpendknttBnd housing assistance for 
married ichoiarai Inediltian, return 
economy-stand* rd air lares and a grant 
towards removal expenses are normally 
provided. (The letter wCl not be provided 
™ Auetratisn eftirana overeeai who ira 
eflgUa for Cornmonwsellh Government 
Research Awards.) 

Tenure. Scholarship* are normally 

MiaU* for three yean end may be Mean 
up at any time of the yew. 

Then h no eat o toeing dete, but 
•ppfcant* from ouulde Au strain are 
advtaed to apply al least ih months 
belora diey bxmci to be xvritibia to take 
up e scholarship, « of farad. 


MANCHESTER . 
THB UNIVBRB1TY OF 

MANCH|^M 0 B L U8 ,N b88 

UCTU wsr TWAL 


ssnv.te l 


Appllcotione are Invited (or the 
\ Se^rv rango £8.070. 

Further particulars 

? n terrt p s! urn,b ie 

I 9 ® 1 ) from the 


University Collego 
Botswana 

Applications are Invllad for iho post of: 

SENIOR LECTURER) 
LECTURER IN ENGLISH 
& HISTORY METHODS 

Applicants should hold el least an MA in 
Education with specialisation In Hlaioty 
Education and soma knowledge of 
English Education Preference will be 

S hren ia thoie who have either or boih of 
it following: Ph.O. fn Education 
speclallring In History Education and 
soma knowfodge of Engrish Education. 
Secondary School leeching experience In 
the above subject*, in the developing 
country, preferably Alrice. Appointee will 
ba eroecied U> roach mainly History 
Methods to trainee Secondery School 
IMchets. Ha/shi mey well be requiied to 
assist in English Methods. Othet 
responsibilities include supervision of 
teaching practice, participation In 
curriculum development in effllleted 
Primary Bnd Secondery Teacher Training 
Colleges end eanting at consul lent or 
leader of In-urvice waikthops Salary 
•tales: Senior Lecturer P 12.372-12.904 
pa. Lecturer P7.2I2-11.G04 pa. |E1 
sterling m p 1.71). Il b unlikely that the 
British Govarnmml wlU provide eeliry 
■upplemenletlon. Two year contract 
(renewable); contract addition, lemlly 
paiugea; baggage allowance; grandly; 
asshlance wiin accommodation, herd 
furniture provided. 

□nulled applies lions (2 cop) os). 
Including a curriculum ititao and naming 3 
(•femes, ahould ba sani to the Rogittrar, 
University College Botswana. Piivaio Rag 
0022, Gaborone. Botswana, to arrive no 
Ittar than 1 July 1981. Applicants resident 
In UK should also send 000 copy 10 the 
CotnmHtea for International Cooperation 
In Higher Education, Tho British Council, 
Higher Education Division. 90/91 
Tottenham Court Road, London 
W1P 0DT. Further details aro available 
from either addiasa. 

THEB1 


Uni varsity Collego 
Botswana 

Applications era Invited lor the poet ol: 

LECTURER IN PHYSICS 

Applicants should hevo oi loan on M.Bc 
In Phsvtos. but mefnoncu will Uo given to 
W'om wjjli a Ph.D. SpudsNeation In Iho 
Arid of Statistical Ptiyelee or Tlmrotical 
Piiyske la easemlal. Candirfoiot should 
nf»o bo able to teach undotaiaifuaia 
courans In at leael two ol tha iDUowinn: 
BoFd Stato Physios; Nuclear Physics; 
Quantum Mechanic*. Tho appolmae wiK 
bo etpeclod to aigenlso and suponriso 
undergraduate laboratory clones as woil 
ae nudenle occtioeto. Batary scale: 
P 7,212-11.604 pa (Cl stalling - p |.7i). 
>» vafV •xoopttonal circumstances, (ha 
Britiih Govotnment may provide eaiarv 
supplementation In range Cl ,086-4, 37ti pe 
Uiorilng) f reviewed annually - nounaliy 
1 «e*-frael and aeaooktad benefit!. Two- 
year contract (renewable); contract 
addition, family passages; baggage 
allowance; gratuity; eeslelance with 
eccornmodatlon. hard furniture provided 
Detailed applications (2 Copies), 
Including a curflc Jum vitae and naming i 
rale raei, should be sent to tho Registrar. 
Uftiverahv COItage Botmvana, Private Bag 
0022, Gaborone. Botswana, 10 arrive no 
1 JulY 186). Applicants resident 
In UK should alio send 1 copy to Iha 
Committee for International Cooperation 
In Higher Education, Tho British Counel, 
Higher Education Division, 90/91 
Tottenham Court Road. London. W1P 
DDT, Further detab are evaflaUa from 
either eddr oie, . 

THES1 


ABERYSTWYTH 
THE mVER8IT£ TOLL BOB OF 

INTERNAl^N^'foLlTICB 

WW 6 * tenable 


SSMWrt# Wtil be BX- 
l flac " P major under- 

SSinliS .^Jut-rnatiohal 
orgenteatfon, an Intaroat In Buro- 
PSW lotegrrotlon would be an 
arid I lion of advantage. 

x.» 

a? o ar , £ro , i , o b ?o m sg?«js ,t si n r 

annum. 

por ucufare and 
lUcailon forma can be 
' “ fatarar. 


Unlveralty Collega 
Botswana 

AppNcatlone are invited lor lh# poilri 

PROFESSOR/ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSOR IN ENGLISH 
UTERATURE ft LANGUAGE 

Applicants bIhxiU hold • FhD In EngJ 
end hava hod ion yaara Md* j 
uxpcrlenco ut unlvoiiliy level. bP 4 "!? 
In EFL/EBL will bo an advwUp. M 
appointoo will ba oxpeewd 10 
DopBrimonr of Engliih- ndlf"^ 
PiCfoBeor P 14, 148 pi- AMIPW 
Prolossor P13.272 pa. IC1 etarbfl * 
PI, 711. In oxceptionel dmirTklwrt^** 
British Government may P'ovWjd?! 
supotamcniarion In range C9.3M -7.39g 
(atarlingl (rovtawad annually - n*"r; 
lex-heel and aaeoclaied baneliti nw 
year conttaot ((onawabla); Mnwjj 
addition; lamHy piaeap**; ">28 
aOowonco; graluhy; aaeietancetw' 
ecoommodatlon, hard furniture pm™*T 
Detailed application* ’ B 
h eluding a cunioulum ylteo and 
raferoas. ahould ba sent to thaRaff®*; 
Urivataltv CoHege Botswana, Prtvria « 
0022, Gaborone. Bottwana, to >" " * 
fatal then 1 Jufy 1981. Applkanti 
in UK should ebo lend 9 WR 
Committee for Intern otionajCoopw^ 
In Higher Education, The BrttWi 
Higher Education Division. 
Tottenham Court Road, Lon 
W1P OOT. Further ttotab era ws»- 
from either address. ncei 


LONDON 

JSBHBSai®!® 

TWO P8YCHOLOOIBT8 
E DIC ATION ALR ESBABCHSR* 

Required to Join 
research project eoncjrned^j 
school proceaeaa eh d H ■ dL ^Ho)«7 
achievement In tho P 
school. 

BP^olnUnVnrimMjniuij. 

ss&jsgi"fst £% vs 
S“S , !tSa ,, S 

loveia mejr apphr- 

pereimuatlon Bcharao. 

Further PBrUcU)»£? (S 

plications required not 
19 Juno. 


UNIVERBITY 
OF THE WEST INDIES 
JAMAICA 

Application* ere Invited (01 the M»*« V 
posti I 

1. LECTURER/ I 
ASSISTANT LECTURER 
IN CHEMISTRY 

Applicants from any branch of Oteriai 
may apply Tha appointee la expecMH 
have major respannbinry in thaFredirei 
year courses end to contribute ft He 
rcipBich programme in tha Oepaiowt 

2. SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY 

The appointee will be expected to ptaye 
major role in the tsaclilng hd 
organisation of the courses w M 
Department and to COntrtoute to 8 
research programme. 

Salary aailte: Senior leduw 

J417.748 21.717 pa Lecturer 
20.049 pa Astlitcnt Lecturer JfU.W 
14.088 pa. (Cl noriina - JW.MI HSU 
Study and Ttavai Gram. UnknAM 
accommodation or housing (Umax* 
Family pc* sagos. 

Dolollatl aunlicatlona 12 copto). 
Includlnu n ruirlcukim vltoo end nimhgl 
rofar ane. should ha earn m mm 
postiblo in fh* Roglsirar. Uriveriitydf 
Wost Indies, Mnna, Kingston 7, Jeirike 

AniiUcaiue rosident In UK ihmidtiH 
■and > copy 10 Iho CommiiM to 
Intoinallonel Cooporetlon In . Hlfha 
Erfucotion, Tho Drittah Council, Htfer 
Eriucflllon Dhrlilan, 90/91 Tctlxortn 
Couil Rood. London W1P OOT. Mf 
riuUxia am svallibie from either BfiM 
TRW 
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Universities 

continued 


UNIVERSITY OF 
STRATHCLYDE 

Appllcallons ere invited for a 

LECTURESHIP IN 
BUSINESS POLICY 

In tha Strathclyde Business 
School 

Cand Idaiea should have at laaei a good 
Honour! Degree In an appropriate 
discipline, oiler experience Id Indust- 
rial and/or academic life and have 0 
demonstrated teieerch Intoreat in iho 
flold of Business Policy. A* existing 
ateff in poll hava strong research and 
teaching Interests In International 
bualnaai. 1 specialist Interest In this 
particular area of buainaaa policy 
would ba welcomed. 


The appointments which will bo 
from 1 October 1991 01 ae aoon ae 
poaaibla thereafter will bo on the salary 
tealo Efl.070 C17.RBO per onnum. with 
placing according 10 ago, nuoWca- 
liana and experience. U5S bcnuflt. 



Unlveralty Collage 
of Swaziland 

AppDrotloni are Invitad for the post of. 

LECTURER IN 
ACCOUNTING 

in the Department ol Accounting and 
Commerce. Applicant* ahould h»IJ 
profnalonai Accounting qualification 
pkia a relevant degree. The apprinioe win 
bo required to teach In the lour yov 
BCom droroe and ancillary coune. 
participate in roiearch. end assist >n tr.c 
■dmlnblrihcxi and davalcpment of Iha 
D« pan mam Salary mix: E8.72DB.82a 
pa lEt * lading - El. 761. In vary 
exceptions! circumstances, the British 
Government mey provide salary supple 
mentation in range £2.4906.028 pa 
fslerltngl I reviewed ennuetiy — normally 
tax- f reel and associated benefits. Two 
year appointment Initially; gratuity. 
Inducement allowance far thbla not 
qualifying for supplementation: education 
allowance; Iroa ordinary medcel scheme: 
reasonable rental accommodation; family 
passages: biennial ovaraaei leave. 

Derailed sppllcaUona 12 coplMl, 
in d urting a curriculum vitas and naming 3 
rofaraea. ehotrid ba eant by elrmell to Iha 
Regittrar, Univarally Collega of 
Swaiilind, Private Bag. Kwifueanl, 
Swartund. to aniva no rater than 30 Jura 
1961. Applicants resident In UK should 
>1(0 send 1 copy to the Commfll** for 
Intern 1 lid n*| Cooperation In Higher 
Education. Tha British Cound. Higher 
Education Dhrtaion, 90/91 Tottenham 
Court Road, London W1P 0DT Further 
dataita ere evalebta bom either addroe*. 


UNIVER81TY COLLEGE 
BOTSWANA 

Application* are Invited for the pail of: 

PROFESSOR 
IN CHEMISTRY 

Candidate* should hold a PhD. in 
Chemistry end have 10 years leeching 
experience 11 university level The 
appointee will be expected to chair the 
Department ol Chemistry. Selaiy: 
PM, 148 pa (Cl starling - FI.71I. In 
exceptional circumstances, the Brtttah 
Government may provide salary supple- 
mentation In range C6.5I4-7432 pa 
(eterilngl (reviewed annually - normally 
iro^free) amt associated benefits. 

Two ysir conireci (renewable); 
contract addition; family psaiegee; 
boqgage allowance; gratuity; assistance 
with accommodation, hard furniture 
provided. 

Derailed eppftoaticrii (2 cop fail, 
inehiciinga curriculum vtiee and naming 3 
raforeev should sonr to the Ragtatrar, 
un'verwfy uwregq boi»«arM. Pr.vate 
Beg \tu2. Gaborono. Doiswena, to arrive 
no tatir then 1 July 1961 Appncama 
iMideni in UK ihoukl also send 1 copy to 
Iho Committee for Interntlonal 
Cooperation In Higher Etluceilon, The 
Snirah Council. Higher Education 
Division. 90/91 Tottenham Court Road. 
London W)P OOT Further details ire 
•vai labia from either addrsu. 

THESI 


CARDIFF 

UNIVERSITY COLLBOp 

THE 3yiSg^2S^ N m FOR 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

AppUcetion* for the »lwrej 
mentioned throe putts era Invited 

f rom graduates, preferably with a 
hD. In the flolds of one or other 
of Lnngueae, Science Teaching. 
A,d mini Strati on/Bor lei Studies. 

The post! ere on a tHroe-yeer 
conatract bails. Salary Range: 
£6. 070-El 3, 860 p.a. Duties to 
commence let October |BBI. 


Applies tl one (8 copleel 
together with the nentea and 
address of two referees ahould br< 
fqrwardedd *0 the Vlce-Prlnclpsl 

1 Administration) end Registrar, 
fnlveriity College. P.O. Box 78. 
Cardiff CPI 1XL. from whom 
further parllculera_wlU be n veil- 
able. 'Closing dote 3rd July 1BR1- 
Ref: 3337, HI 



SOLID STATE 
ELECTRONICS 

Applications are Invited for (he 
post or 

LECTURER 

in solid stale electronics in the 
Department of Electronic and 
Electrical Engineering. 
Candidates should be 
graduates with relevant 
experience in university or 
industrial research. 

Oood facilities are available 
with the Department and 
Industrial co-operation is well- 
established. Salary within scale 
£6,070 - £12,860. Further 
details ntui application forms 
from Paul Johnson, 
Establishment Officer, ref. 
81/27 EL. 

Loughborough Leicestershire 

THE81 


UNIVERSITY 
OF EAST ANGLIA 
Norwich 


Apphcotion* eiu invited for iho newly 
cron ted 

ANGLIA TELEVISION 
CHAIR OF ELECTRONICS 

In fh* 5 chop I ol Mntiiei notice end 
Phytic*. Mtnblithed e* a rosuli of a 
generous endowment by Anglia 
TolevlsIonLimired The IT* ret My Intends 
to appoint en engineer 01 scientist 10 lead 
a ream to develop an undergraduate 
elec ironic* degrta programme arid to 
Initiate andpramolo rewaich m tho hold. 

Appointment will ba at in appropriate 
point on iho Professorial stato (C1B.73D 
f 19.2661. plus USS beneliu. and will bo 
lenoblo tram 1 January 1992 or ssaonna* 
possible mgroatlor 

Applica'tone lone copy or.lv 1 giving thu 
name ol ihieo pa non* in whom mime nee 
may be rneda. should bo lodgud with 
Ruglilrar and Secietary, Urrlumliy ol 
Estl Anglii. Norwich. NR4 7TJ 
liolephone 0603 66161 a<> 2708) from 
whom lurlhti poillculjii may ho 
obtained, noi Ittiv then 24 July 1961 fro 
form* of sppflealior. jio inned. in naming 
thiea roforen* you art pirilcutoily 
requosisd to glva only iho names of ilxisa 
who can be immediately approached. 

THESI 


ABERYBTWYTH 

THE L'NIVERJjrrV COLLEGE OF 

DEPARTME^IT OF POLITICAL 

Appl It at Iona are invited for (he 
post of rufor tenabio from 1 
October IB81 for ■ fixed term of 
one veer. Salary on the Costs 
£33 BS to £7TOO per annum. 

Further particular* end op- 

f Ucation forme coo be obtained 
rom The Roglitrar. tSufflnq 
orrico), Tho University Callage of 
Woles, Old Coltogo. King 6 (root. 

MramVi . 207*L Cloelno'dato 
for oppllrationa Friday, 36 June 
1981. HI 


CRANFIELD 

I N8TITUTE OF TECIINOLOO V 

DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL 
POLICY 

LECTURERSHIP IN SOCIAL 
POUCY 


lo undertake research studios of 
practical relevance at MSo and 
PhD laveli: and to Initiate spon- 
sored reaearch. conforoncoa. 
workshop* an- . — -. - ---- — 
tha shphero Dr social Policy and 
Practlca. Student* aro drawn from 
a wide range of aorvlcea. Including 
nodal work, probation, haalth, 
education, tha youth eervtce, tha 
police, tha clergy, and voluntary 
organ teat Iona. 

Wo are now looking to appoint 
a new member of staff with 


applied research, and/or profei- 
alonal, experience In one or more 
of those areas. He or she will not 


S aceaearlly hove a conventional 
ackQround In academic sociolo- 
gy, but will be able to teach and 
supervise mature students under- 
taking research projects, end also 
aid the further development of 


our activities. 


. 6a lory within the Unira rally 
Lecturer scale (£6.070- £12. 060) 
with UBH membership. 

Further data lie ond application 
form obtainable from: Tha Per- 
aunnel Section. Crenfield Inst - 

'-“■^JWM’hEKoSi 

(U8o4>TS0lM. ext. 377, Closing 
date for applications! SO Juntij 

KENSINGTON 

QUEEN ELIZABETH COLLEGE 
( Uni varelty of London) 
LECTURER IN MICROMOLOOY 

Applketlone ere Invited tor a 
Loctureehlp In Iha Microbiology 
Pepanment, tenable from Octo- 
ber 1891. Tho Lecturer will be 


will be orfored from October 
1983. 

An Interest fn mycology would 


bo en advantage. Apollcente 
should posseea n Ph.D. or equiva- 
lent quaJlfleetlaii. Salary within 
ecato £6.070 -£12.860 p.a.. plus 
London allowance of £967 p.a. 

Application form end further 

P articulars from Oi* College 
acretary. Queen El lube th Col- 
lege, Campdnn Hill Road, Kens- 
Ington. London. Wf 7AH. tel. 01 

93n-s4ll eat. 209. 

Closing dele for applications- 3 
July 1961. Ill 


EDINBURGH 

UNIVERSITY OF 

UNIVERSITY DEMONSTRATOR 
IN PSYCHOLOGY 

DEPARTMENT O) 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Applications arn Invited fnr a 
one year post twit Ihn pmtibllliv 
ol renewalli crtnunr-nclun on 1*1 
Oriobrr 1981. as IINIVEIISITY 
DEMON ST HAT Oil in under- 
graduate practical clexie*. Tho 
principal duties will bn Hie nrnn- 
nixailon end dev to dot manaao- 
mrnt ol ercoud year laboraiory 
clessn* In human experimental. 
PhVsIulpalraL end dlf/prxnuul 
pey'-Molnuy. Tho appolnieo will ba 
oxpcctnd to lake up the post nn Is) 
October 1981. 

Salary scalo: £5206-17700 per 
onnum. 

Applkatlans by letter Ctwo 
roploel. Iniludlna e sr element of 
the randldata'e Imerextx, a rurri- 
rullim vitae end thn names of two 
refnren*. should lu. sent to the 
betretnry tn (he (InlverMty. Old 
Collega. South Drldpn. Edinburgh 
EII8 9YL. from whom furluar 
pnrtli nlnni muv lm obtained. 7ho 
clonlmi duti. lor aitpllrntlunx lx Jnl 
July. 1981. Pliteen ■luote Ri-|i-r- 


CARDIFF 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

POST-DOCTORAL FELLOW 

DEPARTMENT OP PURE 
MATHEMATICS 

Application)) err lnvlie.1 lm- the 
abnvn post In the llepitrlninnl ol 
Pure Matlinninlicn. Sulury Itanqi- 


abnvn poet In the Depnrtmrnt ol 
rntc Matlieniniicn. Sulury llanqi- 
wlthlu UAA Henue (A. £6.0 fO - 
£7.700 ii.n. Dutlu* to ■ummuncf 
1st October till I. 

Applli alluiit Id rolilnxt 
tiuicther with tlm names anil 
udrircssns of twn 1 of x oil mi 1,1 
lit) furwarileil to tin- Vlrr- 
I'rllh-lpel 1 Ailnilnl-ilrall'in) ami 

Knnlsiriir. iinwnrslty Collritr. 
I'.O. I1»« 7R. t .'unlit I <TI I XI.. 
ft tint wlmni inrlhnr partli ulars 
urn uxollutilu. rjuslnn tlntn 3ril 
July 1981. Hof: 2236. Ill 


ESSEX 

UNIVERSITY OF 

Social hclonrc IlnxiTrtl I.Viulnll 
Survuv Archive 
Atnriic si Ion* I'nmnuuhict 

A|a|il|i Hilniiv iir>- lux lint Ircni 
suitably finnllllol ■ ill Id Id-tin* fnr 11 

B ust tinunicnclin ns si.uiid* pimxI- 
Ir but lalnr Hint 1 SetiU-mtn-r 
I9HI. 

Tllr prrs-ni npiiulnted will br 
ri'a|i.itt«lble lor a wtdn r.ntqe ut 
data nroccsMitu snliwsri- con- 
cerned with (he work ol thn 
Survey Anllii''. ilMna tliu Uni- 
vorelty** DEC Systnm-10 tumiiu- 
ter luxtalluilnn. end wilt have 
miittr dnie procrx«lnu experleme. 
u knnn ledge of Fortran ur Cubol 
iill'l iiuxsIUlv oxrrrlrn- n ut aw m- 
t-lv Idiignaga coding 

Appointment will bo made at 
Ihn llcxojrch Oflli e'britlur Re- 
search Officer level (Range 10/IAi 
within a x alary range nr £3.203 - 


thn ltcscjr.li OIlhe'SeiHnr Ho- 
search Oftlcnr level (Range ID/lAi 
within a x alary range nf £3.203 - 
£0.313 InlttaAy fur a peeled ol 
three year*. 

Applications llxvo copies). In- 
cludrnn ncnrrinilunivluie ami iho 
■tame* and ad<lrpx»ct of two re- 
forona. should reach llic Registrar 
(AG/ 125/TH ESI. UnWerxIlv ol 
Luci, Wtxeuhoe Perk. Calcltus- 
Mr. C04 350. (rum whom further 


KMT 


may be obtained. 


LONDON 

CITY UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
SCHOOL 

LOYD'S RESEARCH FELLOW 

Applications are. Invited for a 
Reieerrh Fellowship which la 
sponsored by Lloyd's. The re- 
aponelbURIae at the success) ul 
applicant will Include Initiating 
and developing research projects 
In the field of insurance twtth the 
approval of a steering committee) 
and undertaking aoms teaching. 

Candid ales should possess a 

J ood honours degree, essoclelly 
it economics, law or etailatlcs. 
and it v* ould be an advantage if the 
candidate had e proven research 
record. 

Salary will be within tha range 
£9730 to £12060 por annum Plus 
£967 London Allowance. Applica- 
tion! front candidates who can 
obtain secondment Irom their 
praeant employment will be consi- 
dered. 

The appointment will be for 
three years from 1st October, 
1981. or by arrangement. 

Application forms end further 
Information may be obtained from 
tha Deputy Academic Registrar's 
Otrice. The City University. 
Northampton Hquare. London 
EC IV OHB. Telephone 01-333 
4399. Ext. 338. Please quote 
reference CUBS/37 oThE8. HI 


MANCHESTER 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 
' LECTURESHIP IN CHEMISTRY 

ppllcailona ora invited for the 
above port from well queur*™! 
candidates with experience 
Physical Chemistry of mat reac- 
tions In solution. The post Is 
minced for theflrat two years by 
1 lie 6c lance Rnaeerrh Council 

S nder their Special Replacement 
ehgnie. 

In addition to bis normal duties 
of lecturing Id Physical Chemis- 
try, the euccaaerul applicant will 
be expected to piiretra research in 
the field of fast roactlon kinetics. 


e department has mod 

Ilea using pules radlolyels 
*45 rise of employment prob 




nuon ana tenure 
as for other L 
Unlveralty. ... ' „ „ 

Appointment la. from October 

ir.b 7 m7.V 

end application ft 

K July 3rd, Isnu irom. the 
ofitrar. the University. Men- 

S87I VniEB “ 8PE " quot * r j f j 


MANCHESTER 
TEMPORARY LECTURESHIP IN 
PBYCHOLOOY 

Applications pro Invited lor the 
above post In the Department of 
Psyrholoov. The port is for a 
3-year nerlnd. commencing Octo- 
ber. 1901. Solary range p.a. 
C6.070-E7.BBD. Superannuation. 
Application* will be_ considered 
from all suitably qualified candi- 
date* whoee expertise falli within 
the broad spectrum ol lira depart 
mint's teaching end research in 
teresla. Further particular* and 
Application form* (returnable by 
Juno 19thl from the Roglsirar, 

9PL qo hT 


LEEDS 

TIlEUNIVrn.MTY Uf 
hriinoLor i-.ngusii 

Appllc utliiiin on- Invited (nr tlir 
frilkiwlri II pr.slM in thi; tliinii 
Rrhficil 


A vat Ini tin Irom I firtuiror 1981 
for a llxr'l nrrl.ul tif ■■■ ■ m onr 
year, randldnlrs xli.iiilil hava 
triuillllcalJun* anil aiirclnl In- 
teraete In pu*t-RrnaiviaiiM- En- 


Hnlury tlm stale lor h-tittr- 
ora: £6t)70-£ 12 . 860 aicurdlnq (0 
agu. qulillll- etlonx nnU oxpnrl- 
oner. /PlvasD quoin rrlrrimr 3/ 
10 ). 

PRE-DOCTC1KA I. HEST.A lint 
AhHIKTANT 

AvelleMoIrnm 1 Onobar I QR I for 
a fixed period ol up lo two yi-ara. 
CunUtdsU’* vh'tnlil have 11 qpixi 
honours ilctirar- in English with 
Hniphnnls on lltsturv ul tin- l.un* 
gunge anil Lrltnqraiih). Tin 1 vui - 
resxful ce)iU|i|at>- w III vwjrk on the 
EiiiiIIbIi nlalnit Mlvvrv’v dlallnn- 
ary protect. 

Salary nn llln IH V ulf lor 
llesniirc.il Olid AunhroJiiv Stull 
C9283-C 7 700 urit-rdlng to agu. 
aim 1 1 first ton* and expertenen. 
tPIXBSB Quale reference 3/20). 

Application forme and further 
partlcualrs mav r ubtajnod from 
thn Registrar. Thn University. 
Leeds L62 *»JT. gun ting the 


apitroprluln referoiue numtier. 
Clnxluii date for uupllc.ttloiis 26 
Jum- ins I III 


LONDON 

UNIVERSITY Of 
LONDON 1NVI Ill'll. OK 
L 1)1 U ATION ANI> lltlOcllk'-K 
( til i.i «;v: 

Itrsl AltC'll tin Jl H.H 

llrqulri'il. lull l-i I tv lor <1111- 
yeur. lu avxlsl tu 11 tlircn-var 
stutl) uf Dyiniuilrn ol Intcrdlvc I- 
ullnarv tlrsnunv. t.’uin t-pix. 
MiMInuH mid Slr.xtPiilns In tlii- 
Devrlnpinollt of Milder 11 Crystal- 
luiirapliy. ApPlK all-ilut luvlteil 
t rum ururtiigte-i suitably <|iial!llrd 
In a ri-]i<vaui I Ip hi of c. h nro- nnd 
tei liniiliigy. ur the Itlstiirv mid 
surliilu) of si lent n and li-rli- 
nnluuv 

I lip prnU tt. Hiuo-rvised lultitlt 
bv Pi o( pwior Ituv Mu- t.i-cd ISi i- 
amt Helm etlun Dc-inirttniiil. In- 
slllutli- nf hriurutliini und I'rulen- 
■nr T-tni Itlulnlell (C'rvsl-tllc-iru- 
uhy IlnriirtniellK. Ilirklicck Li>|. 
Ipppl. will b' 1 rinsed dl I hi- Inslt- 

title. 

Hillary on llto llcwurili Dlltivr 
IA scale C6>J70-Cld973 pins £167 
Lund'nl rtllowgil-x-. The suirevx- 
fnl ■ aiidhtniMiiav wi-.lt to r-nilslet 
fnr a iiarl-tlmp rrM-iinh cleuroe In 
a rrlpv.inl Fnrultv ol the- Knlvprsl- 
Hr ul London. 

t ur liter details and auplrinlluu 
forms available Icluh Mr* Juvct- 
Vvilhrre. Unwerunv nl londi.n 
Institute Of EdULdl lull. 20 Q'Jlord 
VYaj. London SVLJIH 0AI ntliitlii'i 
reference DO 1 SC. Completed ap- 
plications required nut /eler than 
30 June. Ill 


NEW ZEALAND 
THIS UNIVERSITY OF 
AUCKLAND 

CHEMISTRY — LECTURESHIP 
Cfuling da to J I July filfl 

Applicants ahould haw a PHD 
or equivalent qualification and 
subsequent research esperelnce- 

PHEHISTOR Y - LECTU RE5 HIP 

4 Depart menc of Anthropolyt 

Cloitnit dale IS July 1 901. 

Candidates ahould be qualified 
to offer roursra In upncie of 
World prehistory and the history, 
method and theory of archnenlu- 
gy. The successful eppl leant will 
be expected to participate lit some 
part of the research programme ol 
the Prehistory Section of the 
Department which covers New 
Zealand, Oceania and Australia. 

Commencing salaries will bo 
established In accordance with 
qualification! and experience 
within the state! NZSI8.Z29 X A 
annual increments — J22.400 per 
annum. 

Conditions or Appointment and 
Method of Application ere avail- 
able from the Assistant Registrar 
(Academic Appoint mental. Uni- 
versity of Auckland. Private Beg. 
Auckland. New Zealand or from 
the Association ol Common- 
wealth Universities IAppta.1. 36 


Gordon Square, London WfclH 
OFF- Applications. In accordance 
Ith 'Method of Application'. 


ahould be forwarded as soon as 
possible but no later than the 
dosing dates at. ted. Hi 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 

UNIVERSITY OF 
DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 


UK gf |_ 

laid of European History In >1— 
rlBth and 20th renturtee. which te 
tenable from let October 1981 

Salary will be at an appropriate 
point- on (he Lecturers' acnle; 
E6.07a-E19.B60 per annum 
according t age. qua III lest Ions and 

experience. 

Further pnrtlcuajr* may be 
obtained from tho Senior Assis- 
tant Registrar (F.P.I, The Uni* 
vanity. 6 Kensington Terrace. 
Nowcaetly upon Tyne NEI tIJU. 
with whom appl Ira t long (3 copies) 
together with (Ho name* and 
uddreasaa nf tlii-es referees, 
ahould be ladqed not later than 
Rflth June. 1981- Please quote 
reference TIIES. ill 


OXFORD 

UNIVERSITY OK 

READERSHIP IN TRANSPORT 
- STUDIES 


The elector* Intend tv proceed 

B an nloctlun tu tha lined mihlp in 
oneport Studios. Tiro renter Is 
required to Inciura end give In- 
■(ruction In Tnmiport 81 no I us and 
be the Dlrcrctor (wRhuut emulu- 

B entsi of the Tranepan htudlee 
nil. The stipend of the 
readlrrehlp Is oil* arete which Is 
al present £IS,-SOS-£lS,4IO per 
enitu.. 

Appliciitlonix lien copies 1. mm. 
Ins ihreo rtfscse* but wlhont 
■••IlmanlBix. ehoud be reel eyed 
not later then 3. August IBB I by 
the Resist r or. Unlveralty Of Hc- 
ara. Wellington Squero. Oxford. 
0X1 2JD. from whom further 
par tlcu fare may be obtain td. HI 


MANCHESTER 

UNIVERSITY OF 

I.I. rrt IREK IN INDUFTIIIAL 
EDUCATION AND1 IIAlNINIi 

Apullratlonxnre Invit'd fnr this 
niti in tlm lie part m'-nt *ir Ailult 
und llluhnr Kdu- all. tit rrinnrnn'll- 
ilatm with work experlptirn In 
tmlii-Urlnl rdifollnn Bnd liatnlHii 
an-l/iir In leeching tiarlhnr F.durn- 
linn. 

The Departmnnt runs post ■ 

S raduate niplumo end Mavicr'x 
are" progreitvmes In various 
Held* of Adult Educ etlun tn'lud- 
inq the l)lul uina In Industrie! 
Eilii'iition und Train Inn -was tntro- 
ducnl ten years aoc< anil Is tn- 
tenricil to rxpan-l me rumptlrniA 
and ■warnncivx nf practil lonora In 
thl* area. Tiie post involves tlir 
roaponelblllty fur c-i-or-Jinattmi 
the Dlplunieuv well as teaching on 
thin nnil other ailult uducotlun 
prourenmm In thu lieiini’tinnni 
Nslary range p.a. £6.079- 
£12.8611. runic it lari nnd applica- 
tion forms (returnable by Juno 
24110 Irom Hid llnaleirar. The 
Unlvnreltv. Mettrliestcr. M13 

9PL. Quote ret . I U4'R I /Tilts. Ill 


NEW ZEALAND 


LLCTUIIEKOIl ht'NltlH 
I.ELTUREM IN ACCOUNTING 


Application! are Invited fnr a 
tracnlng position In Ilia Depart- 
ment of Acrnuntlnn end Finance. 
The anpolntmenl may bn mitde at 
I.ecturnr c»r Senior Lki turer level. 
Trio prlmarv purpasn ol (lie Im- 
tiiniehlp la share In thr Inachtil-i 
ul the rwirHoq olferril at un-lt-r- 
nruduate, pusinraduiitc. mill pnvi- 
nxporlenco levels In An nmiUn-i 
and fl nun in and l-t icmlrlhiitp 1,1 
runsiirxTi In llinen are.ix 

Alurv. 1 hit 111 i-r NZS 18.229- 
3-22.4110. Senior l.ei tur«r 
N7».!IU.|tH.<i03 iiit aiiinmi. 
vv I III 11 bur ul N7VJII. J7.9. A St. 
Onnrral Vk'-i-in tlrcb-r l-i «xtierti-il 
lit rtlnilv. 

ltnllier irorli. iiI.u-h jir uvall- 
uldc It nut tin- A vq.i-Tiil 1, in ■>! 
IMiiiiuitnxvPultll I liilversllbv 
(A tun* ' 36 l.nrduii Snu.irr. Lon- 
don WCllt llFF. «>r liimi lltn 
Real xt re r uf the llnlvnrvliv. I'.O. 
Box 5S Dunedin. Ni-» 7-alniul. 


OXFORD 

ST ANNi ’ht;«)L1 F<1E 

LICTI'lirHSIIII* IN HERMAN 

Tltir Collette w ish*** «u -vpiuitnt a 
siliiendinry l.rrturur In German. 
7|ir niipKIiittnent whir It Is npen Hi 
men and wiimen will lie for n 

C ertuil of Ihu years (ruin I tic lit- 
er I *iH 1 . The I.eLtiin-r will lm 
tnqulrrd tn Itnulin l«ir 111 It iFire 
i.i-r week In tin- iirn-i nf Minlerit 
ftermau lanqiin-ie and literature. 

further funiculars mat bo 
iipuliinrl trom Hie LuU«-iif bvrret- 
ury und Realerrar. Hi Amte'g 
rcdlegn Ovlurd l«N2 tills, lu 


SURRBV 

UNIVERSITY 07' 

I Kf-TUItLH IN NCITRlllDN 

UF.I'Ali TMkNTOF 
nmt:iIEMEHTRY 

Auirilcullnns srs Invited fnr a 
l.eciiireghiii In Nutrlti(ii) m the 
Division nl Nutrition and Food 
ScTflnrn (if tlir l/apurtmriit Ol 
Bltrf hemiifry . 

Tho vi 11 tettful candidate will be 
expected tn participate III tho 
leaching uf nutrition end related 
sublects f <>r undorpreduale 
r ourses mill to participate ertlvrlv 
In reseerlt wrnrk. 

Preference will fio given to 
1 undlitete* w lilt e degree in nutri- 
tion or medicine and the pc-ssev- 
vlunot a higher degree nr relevant 
research experience Is essriiltel. 
An Interest In nutritional blnrhn- 
mlstry end partlrulurly In vitamin* 
vvnulil be uii adavantutir. 

Salary will he 011 the lei turer 
*■ ale £6.070 - ELV.86Q p.a. 

Apiillcntbuiv Irom men and 
wiimen. In the Icirnv uf a curricu- 
lum vl’sn anil InrUnllnq Htr mmm 
dint <ulilrr svev •»! inu rrfrlKl. 
srinulil li« sent tu ihe Amdrinlr 
K'-ltvtr,ir 1 1 I'til. UnlveryHv ul 
Surrey. r.tiildliinl. sticcev. 
UU2 5x11 |,y 2b Julie 1 90 1 qub>- 
hla ri-turfincu 33 rHESJ . HI 


SUSSEX 

INSTITUTE OF DL VL LtJI'M NT 
STUDIES 

■it the University nt Si tv vex 


The 1 11 vl tvutir nt fleveliipiiirnt 
Mii-ltev invitee n|ip]|cat loiix Imm 

inim and wiinii-n uf Ini 

>liiiu1lnq tn llie ftilil of lUvi'riiu- 
tilent hi in Ih tor n|i|uiliitiiieiit tn 

llie lllrei lorelilp nl the Invliriiir In 
■•tare nl I'rof nwnr III- liaril Jullv. 
wliu will bn Inklini up a tirvv 
nr ir iint in i-m nt tin- i.nif ul llie 
veer. 

fl)b la 1111 DiituiiiiiniiiL* flitHiinel 
inuliullun lur.itFtl ut •li>-- Uni- 
vrrsltv uf Suwii. cvteliltvlieil 
gome 1.9 vi-iirv uuu. If iiniiertukcs 
tvtrotcli. reai'nimi and inmmlt. 
alt-tird MutlL'-v Olid vltuitls 
rniriarki nil Its Inurth ciuliliiurn- 
•iliitn, fur wlilrh cure funding has 
(jeeii aiipruvrd until I <»fi I - The 
111 r< tnr sliuiyld have u Mull prulrs- 
M'Hijil rc-tiivtaclun. v,ttln experi- 
•■iii r di-VL-lu|iliiq (oi in trie* und 
of I titer iiitl IuiihI dev eltip mem 

livui'S and iiniven ailmtinslrullve 

nblltiv 

It Is etpr, ti ll that the ii|i*iuln(- 
menl wuulil be lur a llinyrnr term 
on cun illt iiiiio similar tu those 
applying to senior t-uvrs in t'K 
uiilvnriltlP! Sulury will He nn ihe 
protestor lal irate vv lih a minimum 
«1 £18.1)00 p.a 

Further p.irltiuiera are avail- 
able Irom the Amlntetratlve 
virrtiry. Institute ol n-velop- 


.... _ Dxlurcl HN2 6HS. tu 
wh-im nppllr.tilnn*. with the 
neniet ul twn ralernr-a, ahunld be 
sent not later t him 19 June 1981 


them bitultes. University < 1 ! bus- 
sex. Hr hint, in Suvicv NUI 9RE 
1 fel .02731 60261. exl. 2211. All 


e.triulrlei will tie treated in- xlrlct 
tunfldeiiLe. AppHcntloiix ihpuld 
ve.lt la arrive hv 79 July 198 1 Ul 


Fellows 


EDINBURGH 
UNIVERM TY OF 
UNIVERBITY OF CAMBRIDGE 

RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS IN 
COM PUTER SCI NEC E 


earh University) ere vacant from 
October 1981 or soun alter, for 
resesrrh un a Joint profect enti- 
tled ■■ Methodological Studies tn 
Description and Verification 

sponsored by the Science Re- 
search Council. Candidates 

should preferably have a Pli.D 
add some pastdocioral reaearch 
experience, with sound know- 
ledge in Theoretical Computer 
Science and Mathematical logic. 

Appointment* are on the I A 
research sesje, £6.070 lo El 0.379 
per annum, according to Qualifies 
lion* and experience. 

Tor further particulate wtlie to 
Milner, Computer Science 
□ept. Edinburgh University, Tha 
King's Buildings . Mayfield Road. 
Edinburgh EH9 3JZ Please quote 


Edinburgh EH9 I 
Reference 3024. 


SURREY 
UNIVERSITY OF 
DEPARTMENT OF CH BMIBTRY 

RESEARCH STUDENTSHIP 

Applications for the following 
awards are Invited from candi- 
dates holding ur etpectlng to uoln 
a llrsl or upper second class 
honour* dugree this summer. 

til SRC CASE studentship. 
This la a total Chemistry Depart- 
mtnt and Biochemistry Depart- 
ment project lo be carried out In 
conjunction with the Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund Laborator- 
ies on Applications of Tritium la 
Problem* In Cancer and would be 
suitable for parsons vv ith Interests 
in physical biochemistry and/or 
physical organic chemistry. 

1 2t Research studentship 
equivalent 10 on SRC award in oil 
respects. This mould be far ■ 
person with inters! In physical 
organic- chemistry. 

Application* with rurrfculura 
vitae and names and eddreasee of 
two referee* should be sent as 
a a an as possible to Dr. J. K. 
Jones. Da part ment of Cherttialry, 
University of Eurrev, Guildford 
□U2 5X11 Tel* (04B3) 7 1281 ■ HZ 


Polytechnics 


ULSTER POLYTECHNIC 
Faculty of Technology 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER - SURVEYING 

Salary Scats: £11.298 - E12.B91tn4.238 

Applicants should havo wide experience In Genoral Practice 
Surveying ond should ba Chartered Survey ore qualified in Iho 
General Practice Oi vision. Teaching experience is essential- 
Possession of a higher degree would bo an advantage. Tho 
flucceasful candidate will be course loader lor courses in Esiflis 
Management and associated studies. 

The Polytechnic is a dirocl grant Institution with an 
indopandant Board of Governors. H o period in 1971 and has a 
student population of some 7,600. tl has extensive now 
purpose-built accommodation, including B30 fasidential places 
on die 114-acro campus overlooking the sea at Jordanslown, a 
pleasant end quint residential area. There ts a schema of 
assistance wllh removal. 

Further particular!) and application forriM which must be 
raturned by 22 June 1881 may be obtained by telephoning 
Whlteabbey (0231) 86131 Ext 2243 or by writing to: The 
Establishment Officer, Ulster Polytechnic, Shore Road. 
Newtowna bboy, Co. Anulm BT37 0QB. 

Twesi 











Polytechnics Continued 


^Mkkllesexft^^ 

I Lecturer in 
I Catering Studies 

I (UUSL/PLI 


Lecturer in 
Food Studies 


(LII/SP/PU 


Lecturer ir/Senior Lecturer: £6960£12,639 pa inc. 

Principal Lecturer: £11,796-£1 4,736 pa inc. 

Candidates should be capable ol developing ®rid teaching TEC Diploma, HND Hotel and Catering 
Administration, and tu contribute to thedevdopmant otlhe subject at degiee level. 

ThD Lecturer in Caloring Studies will be ejected to Interrelate -food service and production as technical 
subjects and to become an active member of a research group in food studies. 

7 hr Lecturer fn Food Studlsi will bo expected to loin a research group In Technical Studies snri be prepared to 
develop an integrated technological approach to food sturiies. 

Candidates for both post* should ftott a dogree or HCIMA (by examination) and other appropriate p'oletalonal 
qualifications. Recant industrial experience or consultancy is desirable. For appointment at PL level candidates 
will In addi lion have lo demonstrate an ability to initiate and conduct research. 

Write quoting ref A176C for further Information and an application form, posting flret-claee to: Poreonnof 
OHIco. Middlesex Polytechnic, 114 Chase Side. London Nl4 BPN. Closing date IB June. 


PLYMOUTH 

POLYTECHNIC 


FACULTY OF TECHNOLOGY 

DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS. 
STATISTICS AND COMPUTING 

LECTURER II 
IN STATISTICS 

nEADVERTISEMENT 
(PREVIOUS APPLICATIONS 
WILL BE RECONSIDERED) 

SALARY: QM82 - £10.431 

Applicants (or the above post 
should possess a good honours 
degree together with appropriate 
research. Industrial and/or 
commercial experience. Preference 
will be given to candidates able to 
offer special expertise In multi- 
verlate analysis time series analysis 
or stochastic pro cesses. 

Application forme to bo returned by 
Friday 20th Juno 1981 can be 
obtained with further particulars 
from the Personnel Officer, 
Plymouth Polytechnic, Drake 
Circus. Plymouth PL4 QAA. 


DIRECTOR OF STUDIES 

MANAGEMENT 

DEVELOPMENT 

Salary Scala: C13.B14-E1 6,690 

Within the Faculty ol Business and Management, the 
Polytechic has established a Business and Managemont 
Development Unit and an Advisory group consisting of 
senior represents lives of industrial and commerce and 
now wishes to appoint a Director of Studies 
Managemont Development who will bo responsible for 
ihe promotion of postgraduate, post-experience and in- 
service management development programmes and 
research. 

Candida les should preferably be graduates with 
postgraduate qualifications and with experience in 
aonior management. 

The Polytechnic la e direct grant Institution with an 
Independent Board of Governors. It opened In 1971 end 
has a student population of some 7600. It has extensive 
new purpose-built accommodation. Including 830 
residential places on the 114-acre campus overlooking 
the see at Jordanatown, a pleasant and quiet residential 
area. Thera is a scheme of assistance wlih removal. 
Further partloulara and application forms which 
must be returned by 22 June 1981 may be obtained 
by telephoning Whltaabbey (02311 00131 Ext 2243 or 
by writing to: 

The Establishment Officer 
Ulster Polytechnic, 

Shore Road, Newtownabbey, 
Co. Antrim BT370QB. 


The Polytechnic of Huddersfield 
Department of Geography and Geology 

Senior Lecturer/Lecturer II 

REF.ACA393 

Applications are invited for a Lecturer II /Senior Lecturer in 
Geography and Geology - Development Studies with 
Scientific Reference to Agricultural Practice and Rural Life. 

The successful candidate wHI be required to teach courses 
related to development studies on B.Sc. (Hons.) Geography 
and BA.fHons.) Humanities, and to contribute io such other 
courses as appropriate. An Interest In the Far East will be an 
advantage. 

Salary: SL £9,624-^1,328 |Bar)-£12, 141; 

Lll C6.462-E 10,431. 

Further details end application forms bib available from 
The Personnel Office, The Polytechnic, Queanagate, 
Huddersfield HD1 3DH (Tel: 0484 22288 Ext. 2224) and 
should be returned not later than 23rd June 1981. them 


SHEFFIELD CITY POLYTECHNIC 

PRINCIPAL LECTURERIN FOOD 
PROCESSED INDUSTRY STUDIES 


derates blood and nwwMfnanlntaMfcblocti. 

Ttopaw apfHjin ted •houMba obi* lo 9>y*WNJ*rihU lrt reward) *»d tewfemlc 
d«vt<a(imMir end toxei.cimi (mfinUy canteen Canftom should tore a 
reani||MnaiU or iichinlogr bed o ratal itomne front onaoilMMowtaB. rood 
■ndiHCqr IlftO maitotina food Industry irwsgwnent w an acadmVc IleU In which 
(toy have how daaify btuatad wWi ths rood pnkSssfno Muitiy. Ifcsv would 
nonnaQy have a pood dsflne and ito ibfty w Integrate iranagtflal nd 
<sttuM(Ofllc« S noAfadgs ind spfriy >t (o da Mustry’smedi. 

Safety male C I i.2»n2.ttl (toil 04.2B. 

Apprieaitan forma and further dotalfe (Mm rfte Paraonnil OKfeer. Stofflold 
City PoJyAvihnki tO rpl. TH1 taXorti Hoots, fteita Squire. StoffioM SI »B. 
or fry phoning 3MI1 eat 317. Completed forms should bs rearmed by |7ih 
June. 

THEM 


i rearmed by I7lh 


HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
OF INDUSTRIAL AND 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERING 
GRADE VI 
£16,046- £16.690 
with possible election to 
A PROFESSORSHIP 

Applicants with high academic quatUlcatlora and 
appropriate research and/or Industrial experience 
are invited for the Headship of itris newly created 
Department. 

It Is envisaged that ihe parson appointed will ba a 
recognised authority In one of the fallowing fields: 
Production Systems. Production Processes, 
Computer Aided Manufacture. Robot lea. 
Mechanised Assembly or Materials Science. 
Experience In the application of computers to 
Production Systems and/or Processes would ba an 
added advantage. 

Further details and form of application from The 
Assistant Director (Administration), Trent 
Polytschnlc. Burton Street, Nottingham. NQ1 4BU. 
Closing date for receipt of applications 28 June '81. 
Previous applicants need not re-apply. THES3 

" TRENT = 

POLYTECHNIC 
m NOTTINGHAM M 



N§M»m 


TEACHING 
AND RESEARCH 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Applications from good honours graduates ere Invited for pert 
StowSSSSZ ,MCh,nfl P08,S and r888arch ,ralnI "0 In the 
"" Jsneous end metamorphlc Petrology. 
8rtlmamo|ooy 1 S,rUCtUral a "’" >0V ’ Mln ' r "' ,nd 

pSo^SSoSSS, - p,r, '°‘"’ rlv ' prob " n ” ln 

Srossful qy fcanta will be expected to teach lor up to 6 

SWZr&W ? ncVcB, y vo «' Bnd will be expected 
to register with CNAA for research degrees M Phil/ PhD 
Renwineratlen for the taeohl ng will be available for the 1981-82 

ssssysis. 0684 ,h * °< !| * hour. 




PORTSMOUTH 

POLYTECHNIC 


Tto Potoectolo often a B.Sc iHamJ.ln Food Mutating 9 Anew Untegrurtag I POLYTECHNIC 

food icterus/ tecta)) ugy. rwtiatfng minwntem eortmn, umIh tutor ■ department ovFrnNnu.™ 

Mflrcai md htgfa* dlpionu* In (and end nvnagflmni rtfelsd hibfcw*. I AND EcoNomFc^eT §T oltY CS 

. “to penon oppoSi ted etouhlba state to teustesdcrdili M ramrdi and tewfemk I _ ^wumiciiibtor^ 


JWBWR _ Uctarar ■ , ? «« or 
,n |ew«oinlea fop 1981/ 

ESJSh"" 1 ?? 'f rlUl 'nloreet In 
v « 1 o P moot or econo- 
mlc thought would reealvo p reran 
one®. 


&ih UB ^m Ua S^ «3dd- Port- 


WOLVERHAMPTON 

THE POLITECH NIC 

a .w°s„«fss :S 

enced partlTulsrly iq the reaching 
scnoalB bo hr to bt sblo to osvpinn 

c p v ro W , te 6 r tl f B V"®*” 
■ ^SB? MM,r 

. -APP H**MgP forma and datolia 


HltlHTOI. 
t*oi vrririiNU 
t>i’p\Hr\ti Nt »n 

AH'I il'Nl INI. ,-\NI' I I S' AM I 

Al<|)||. Ilf ll MIS .III- till Itl-.l I ■ ■ I III, 

IiiIImwIiiiI ii.iM. 1 1 1 il I .-■» I.. 111111- 
mi-nii' on I Sriafr-iiilH-r IfrHt 

Lt.i rcur.Kii si Mini 
t cr:ruiu:u in.m:i'iii’n riM.~ 
».-1 N«.l Jt I'J 

Thi* ittriiii m 1 1 1 . .lull'll mu. i in- 
nlili- In li-.uh Iiiihi.Iii. Ion 

uri mini inn mi ii varli'tv <■( ■■nils.-* 
•■ml him v tirofli-i •■■I nun i- .iihiim .->1 

ixirk III ■ I'MIilii in ItK-hvi lit - 
Ir-rrsIH. rXIH-rlrlnr illlil iiiiiilll |. .1 • 

tlims. 

Till 1 Moil. Ill ll|i- ill* | ..I r 1 1 11 1 hi 

iiirintJi'i ilran-i-. III.' Iliiriiii .mil 

|'r|.< r-.llxi1.il If. Ill H,- III .n r ll ||n|,|||. 
1 y. Iiinlin-is siii.llm mill iii.iiiihii-. 
Illrlll iimlln 

A|ii*IIi uiiln 111111 I In- |ll'l■l■■1• 
Hlniiiiflv >|iinltHiiil unit limr liml 

S ihmI «\|ioi-|i-iii 11 111 |irni It. r m <n 
Inluilry A ■li-uriii' iMnilil !■>- mi 
inti mi I uni-. 

Mailin' S« Mir- 1.11 Lti.-tAJ - 
£fr.A'J4 di.in - llnrii ii.-r 
amiiinl. SL £ r i,r>24 — £ll.t, IB 
rliar) — £13.141 pi.i- Iiiuiiim 

Tim uppolmiiii-iil will 

on llm appruprlnlK si iilu in 1 ■u-illiii| 
lo rrlrvam iin-vfrHis n-i \tn- i-<- 
usrlruru. 1 Pruurtoalini tnuii rlu- 
LI1 ai-ulu to llm XL srnli- Is In 
arruriluiii rr with ih>- 1-1111 lilum 
or ilia Diirnhuin t-ui-ilii-r Lilm mlun 
llapurt I . 

Fur (iirllu-r ili-lnlls unil .in 
appllrniliiii inrm. In liu riituinril 
IS .(linn I UK 1 . iiImiihi- i until. 1 
tin. 1 ‘muuiu-t mil"'. llrlMtil 
I'lilVlurluih . CoMhiirlimir l.um . 
t-'ram-liuy. Qrlilnl. IlSIfi lyv. 

Pli.it quote R.ltnnco Nunbn 
L21/S2 In all communication!, il l 


BRISTOL 

POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS 
STUDIES 

Application* are invited lor the 
following noil, duties to com- 
mence on f September 1981 end 
terminal I no on 31 Auqunl 1982. 

ASSOCIATE LECTURER On 
TEMPORARY FULL-TIME 
LECTURE I I/SENIOR 
LECTURER In Buxine** 
Oronnlauiinn/Dualne** 

Envlronmunl Studies — Rof No 
L2A/23 

To loach BuiIiimh Oronnliatlun 
and Environment Sludluu nn Dn- 
gree (Enolneerlng and lluilni-*il 
coursos, HEC and TEC IHgher 
National CerrUlcatu Diploma 
pragrammos and Profoniuiial 
Coureee. 

Candidate Lorluror pint* arc 
not rull-tlme bur roqulro commll- 
mant for half a week on a regular 
bsilB. Salary Ii 90% or Ihe 
lull-ilnia aalary scale. 
,,FulJ. Tl ma aalary ice In: Lll: 
CA.46Z — £9.624 (bar) — £]D.43I 
per annum SL: £0.624 — £t l .328 
(bar) — £12.141 por nniium 

The appointment will be made 
on the approprlata scala oi curdlnu 
•o ralevant provlnua survlrn/n*. 
parlance. CProiireomon (nun rhn 
Lll ecale to tlin SL aniln i* in 
accordanco with ihn pi-uvlnlniin of 
Iho BuriiUunt turilitn- CiUtuiUon 
Report). 

Far (urtliur detail* and mi 
application form, tu be returned 

uSlTsMgCT 


NORTH LONDON 

THE POLYTECHNIC OF 

DEPARTMENT OI ; 
ENVIRONMENTAL IJEHKJN 

SENIOR LECTURER IN 
niJILUINO MATERIALS AND 
DESIC.N TECHNOLOOY 

.Jo tOTUfli the Ibcury i,f Matn. 

° L r nc ." “ nd T' !L, ''"rii'iiy 
with emphasis upon llmlr hiuhI- 
"'"J snpIlL-ullun In 
Archltacturo. Intorlnr Doslyn and 
related cleslun illn.liillnni. 


■ ,,r c*” , "f , ri cnriilliletn will 
join tho tanni or tutm-s ci,. 
25^ l . n » , 2! J v.. bv Oibimni, 

santur Subjnri ; Tuior fur Toclitiul. 

. ,<ir iii'voicipimi 
If™*. of Dtli* urnn nf the 
" w ? rlk - vvlilrli rntiiin* 
rram |arno-*cute iiirliiiuliniimi 
principles to soli rurnlttliliinx. 

..Jhe Dopartinnnt lius n untiaimi. 
r« anarch aid dcvnliinumni 
° W 'lf'i I* I" liupiil 
Ihat all staff wlli riinirlliiite. 

. arola: £0.024 - 

rUlA a ® , 2 ar, ..7 Plus 

£7SB London Allowance, f Subject 
to rormal approval) 

*W*>“L'9 0 Form end rurthar 
OofoTw ub to Ins bio from the Esiab- 
NnMh >n i t xS;iL» 0r U F’oD'tncl'iHc of 
dom h N7 bob! 1 ' Vlol,owny ' *-° n ’ 

Closlno dotei 14 days from tho 
appearance of this ad ver HamSIii. 
113 


TEBBFDB 

POLYTECHNIC 
D 5.?'i3 T MENT OF 

SMBrifiSfan 

!.’fP lll :f lon ln » h ® Depart. 
12® n t appi Icatlonx aro invited for 

POK Oi ! 

vgasaKf* 

Daaraw DBclHona) Instru- 
on C * n ™ Engineer- 
mIB and a wlds ranae of Tocholclan 
Jl°VCa*e. fndua trial end/or re- 
■earch experience Is dcuUroble. 

...Ajappplntment may bo made at 
„.- t i ur E r “ or Senior Lee- 
a^STi OVBl , hut the aolary on 

32? ‘I! T^fas. nDt are,ll ° r 

n.iJHl u, "f necllculara and ap. 

j^SSI.S'ITtSS&.'SSSf: 

Sb?Slnabli h }? “^•-rtlaernmit - 

Section, T( 

ssafimessp 


NKWCAHTLB UP0NTYKE 
I’ui.YTF.cilNIc 1 

*'1-illvi(i'*niii] CompuSi, 

■‘INH"il.Ec.ri,ipnA| lrnil ^ I 

i $s™£5£f*i ' 

1 -ill !■-. Illlk. Appl leant* BhnuUk! 1 
well -iiniiihrd in comnuiini!^^ 
K-mhing. rcsesTiWhlS 
111 -.*. • \iN-rinirii. to 


.inti ii-iu rung, rciearih/or imS 
li -.*. .'Mu-rliinrn. CandltfateaSt 
)■«' i-*|-.-rti il t,| have s SL- 
tiilvit-M In tlin aupllc*tlS5« 

• •■,1,111111,1,1 Hlld by premSSS 
■HHlriiiiki, i. r xupnrviie ruim 

hiii nil, nn F.B, 51 . 

I ■■l•lllllll•>rdnllll|SBl^d^BolIu. 
\\.'!!, Un "!- rn *>irunbls by lihlT, 

I 'lit I, iilriixp csit out 24 
I i-ti-i .in nil- diuwr.rlng ulSX 

ii»r>.i'j 23 lUAi or *rne s iibcJm* 

mlilri-sMul pinrlfip* ta iht fc! 

Miiii,a-i nr ii- cr. Nuvvfutii 

I vim- ■ ■■Ivtcchnk. Elllso* hJS 
Inn. I.l IH 1111 Pises, Nawuwu 
iip..nl rnu. NF. I a ST. WC **S{ 

SUNDERLAND 
Rll-AIIVAIITISEMENT 
M'NIII III. AND POLYTECHNIC 
I At I'l.TY OF SCIENCE 

I H'.I*A IITMENT OF 
MATHEMATICS AND 
t.OMPl'TEK STUDIO 

I.LCTIIRER ll/SENIQR 
l.LCrUKER IN COMPUTIKO 

Salary hiulrs: 

Lncturiir II: £A.4A2-£9,662t Iv- 
£10,431 inir annum, 
bnnlor Lecturer: £D, A24-EH.Su 1 
Ddr.Cl'4.141 por annum. 

Vat am: lea axlai for be 
uppulntineiita al lecturing Inn . 
appropriate lo exparlenca ui 
qunlirlcotlon*. 

Applicants should be g 
ulos, or po**e*s equivalent miy 
(lent Inn*. 

Th<; *ucrn**rul appllcanli ell 
bn rcauirocJ la tench court* up* 
hwuiur* ileuren level lncongnloi 
unil bo r*apncteil to make a tee- 
irlbulkm In tho develapmMId 
ruxeiu'cli/ciiniullaiicy wlthlp u» 
dopui iinrnl . 

An implication farm and lists 
or purtlrnlnrt may be obblirf 
frnm ilio Pennnnel Ontcer. 
Sundurlanil Polytechnic. LingVin 
Townr, flyliupn Road, Suets- 
land. «R 2 7 eeT cioilng date 11 A 

.luiic, 1981. 

I , rnvluii* applicant* need ml 
re.upply. El 


LONDON 

THAMES POLYTECHNIC 

RC.'HOOI. OF BUSINESS 
ADMINSTRATION 

lit: r I i RF.IU 11 HER A V IOUBAL 

CuiiilKliitp* ahoiild hoW • *• 
iirc-n Ill (or with a rupiIuIiu 
rlrmniit nil xnrlnl paycliolag) » 
trurli auurans which lncludi N- 
liavkmrnl *1 Ionics In ■ oluItkb 
luntest, 1 untnmor behivtoiif- 
oriinnl/stlunnl behaviour. , or 

uapiu tu of pnrsunnnl manipemtet 
Business nspurlouce and* hlmir 
(leuron wmilil lie doslrabla. K»- 
annrcli und Runaultoncy *r* »• 
coiira null. 

Nuinry acola: Lociuror Oradill 
£722 1 -E I I 100 Inclusive. 

Further iiniTIculers ajdJJ 
tillvttltiill r«irm from tha fUHto 
p/Ilrer. Thumoa Polytectoft 
Wolllntltun Hi root, London, Mu 
AIM', to lie mttinuid by U iyf 

inel. w 


Colleges of 
Higher Education 


/ ?w 


Km 


Part-time Lacturwll 
in 

Physical Education 
(fori year 
from 1 Sept I960 

Temporary toll-time lecture/ requftW* 
coniiSjow wlihln lub rang* 
programme* In Initial a"ri 
leachw education cauieea, 

I* on itudy leave. 

Lntiera ol appl leu Hon ire Imnwl « 
m possible, Includlna dd® "3 
experience, qua«neatfcn». “J" 
eddiawee of too reteteee ^ 

Inlounailon on any pardcuui 
I rowMama. addrawd » 

1 m College of St Mark anil » ■JE 
Darrilortf Road, Ptymoutb. ru 
ITali 77718SL w 

Salary will b* toaed pro ■Jf! j^uatf 
■alary for Lll Ifft £8,462 - « 
to DES oonflrmationl at tni rr^ 
appionilate to gualHlae'loM 
axperfanoe. 
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Colleges of Higher Education continued 




T A 6 C 
Lira 


TRINITY 
AND ALL 
SAINTS’ 
COLLEGE 




T A S C 
USDS 


Trinity and All Saints' College, an Independent Institution 
affiliated with the University of Leeds, provides studies leading 
to B.A. (Collegiate), B.Sc- (Collegiate) and B.Ed. Ordinary 
and Honours Degrees of the University. 

Applications are invited for the following posts: 

1 . LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER In Ihe SOCIOLOGY 
OF CULTURE (with special reference to literal ure and 
television fiction). Candidates should preferably have a 
degree In Sociology, Communications or Cultural Studies. 

2. LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER In THEOLOGY (with 
special competence in Biblical Theology). Candidates 
should have a degree In Theology and will be expected to 
contribute to both specialist and generalist courses. 

3. LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER in PUBLIC MEDIA 
(with special interest in Organisation and Commun lent Ion). 
Candidates should ltuvc n degree in Social Sciences or n 
related field and cither a post-graduate qualification or 
industrial experience. 

4. I.ECTURKK/SENIOK LECTURER In HOME 
ECONOMICS 

Candidates should have ii degree in. Home Economics; 
industrial experience would be on ncivnniagc. 

5. LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER IN PHYSICAL AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCES. 

Candidates must have a good I ionuar Degree ill Chemistry. 
Research or Industrial or Academic experience in one or 
more of the (allowing field would be Advunla^cous- 
Polymer Science, solid slnte Chemistry, Materials Science, 
Surface Chemistry. Heterogeneous Cat ulysis and quantum 
Mechanics Soccirosconv. 

5. LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER in PRIMARY 
EDUCATION 

Candidates should be graduates with primary and/or middle 
school experience and a particular interest in primary/ 
middle school curriculum, reading and the supervision of 
teaching practice. 

Post i, 2. 3, 4 and 5 will he thrcc-ycur fixed-term 
appointments. Post (• will lie a cine-year fixed- term 
appointment. All posts will tukc effect from September, 
1981 , or as soon as possible thereafter. 

Salary scales: Lecturer II — £6,462 to £10,431 

Senior Lecturer — £9,624 lot 1 2, 141. 

Further particulars and application forms, which should be 
relumed by Friday, 19th June, may be obtained from: The 
Registrar (THES), Trinity and All Saints' College, 
Brownberric Lane, Horsforth, Leeds LSIB 5HD. iheuh 


n 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR HIGHER EDUCATION DUBLIN 

The Institute invites applications far Ihe following permanent 
positions In its Distance education Unit; 

Head of 

Distance Education 
Lecturer/ Researcher 

The Unit has been established to provide a range of specialised 
educational programmes for the public in general, irrespective of 


their multi-media content - comprising combinations of 
correspondence, television, film and radio material together with 
tutorial and other instructional approaehes. A number of these 
proaammes will lead to tormal quatlffcations. 

QuaBflcaUons end Experience: While the specific subject area of 
academic qualification win not be of special significance, candidates 
nonetheless should be well qualified academically and have 
appropriate experience. Applicants far the post of Head of Distance 
Education should have considerable administrative, organisational 
and developmental ability and a knowledge of Distance Education. 
Salary (Irom 1st June, 1981): 

Head of Distance Education £16,453 - £20,198. 

Lecturer/ Researcher C 1 0,239 - £ 1 5,3 1 8. 

Application forms and further details are available from: 

The Personnel Ofllce, National Institute for Higher Education, 

SSSl^L 0u $S n ^. lrebnd - Teffl P ,lom!; Dublin 373631/379668. 
Qosiw Date: 22nd June. 14R1. 


DORSET 

COMMUNICATIONS * 
ELECTnoNirS 

ENGINEERING LECTURER 

The Schiml nf SIqiibIb, Bland- 
runl Camp. Is rosponablbla for tin, 
(mining ol olllcers and NCOa and 
planning, cn a I flooring and 

or military ttrif rommunlcn- 

Mons and Held computer ayatem*. 

The neraon appointed will ba 
□no of to civilian leciurors. Btu- 
Uania aro taught un to TEC Higher 
Diploma In Elactronlra and Com- 
.municaUans Eng incor Inn but some 
postgraduate work II alio In* 
volved. 

Candidates must have an hon- 
ours degree, or equivalent, In on 
appropriate subiert and should 
preferably be a member of a 
relevant provisional institution. 
Enperlenee In modern digital com- 
munication! and computer in- 
terns la asaantlal. 

iricationa and experience. Promo- 
tion prospects. 

Far rurthar details and Oil 
application form no be returned 
by 18 Juna 1981) write to Civil 
Service Commlaalon, Alencon 


outside office hours i. 
Mas quote raf: 7V5M5. MINfS- 
tY OF DEFENCE. H8 


LONDON 

BALING COLLEGE OF 
11(0 HER EDUCATION 

LI/LII In ACCOUNTING and 
FINANCE 
(Two postal . 

Tlin College oilers a po»tgradu- 
e Diploma In Management Stu- 
ea, Honours degrees In Acount- 
Ing, Duslneae Studies and Econo- 
mics, BKC Higher level courace. 
an extensive part-time profession- 
al programme and other courses 
with an aeocuntlnq content. Ap- 

E illcenls. who would he expected 
0 have u relevant degree, should 

-v- ‘-•lotion or work 

. . rswional qual- 
ification. They should be prepared . 
lo speclause rram amongst the 
(ollowlnu: financial account Inn. 
financial mnmngrmenl. manage 
merit accounting and auditing. 

Salary: 

Lit £7231 to £11. 1 £90 Pa Inrlu- 
alve of London weighting. 

LI £3793 to £94 1 7 pu inrfuilvr of 
London weighting 
'Increase pending). 

The starling salary will be 
according lo qualir lent Iona end 
experience. 

Application Forms and lulhar 
talli from The Chief Adminis- 
trative Officer cTD/url. .Eellng 
College or Higher Education. St 
Marv r a Rosa. London W3 5RF. 

Closing dHte: 19th June 1981. MR 



WEST 

GLAMORGAN 

Gouaty Council 


WEST GLAMORGAN INSTITUTE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Lecturer II in Electrical and 
Electronic Engineering 

- lo leach mainly TEC snd HTEC work and to assist in new 
course developments. Applicants should bo graduates with 
wide Industrial experience; relevant leaching or research/ 
development background would be desirable. 

Salary: £6462-00.431 (bar £9824). 

Post ret: HE6/6/5/81. 

Lectuter Ii in Electronic 
Engineering 

- to leach on TEC and HTEC programmes anri asstai in 
now course dovalopmonts up to and including dngroe lovol. 
Candidates should be graduates with suitable qualifications 
fn micro-otoctronlCB, a sound know lodge of micro- 
processor based systems end oxpoilonco in procoss control 
nnd instrinnontoilon. 

Salary: rB4C2-Cl0.431 (bai £9624). 

Post ref: HE6/7/5/B1. 

Application forms anfl further details of these posts 
aro obtalnBblo. on receipt of o stamped addroasod 
envelops, from the Prlncipel, Woet Glamorgan 
institute of Hlghor Education, Town hill Road, Townhlll, 
Swansea SA2 OUT. The oloslng dale for tho receipt of a 
completed application forms Is Thursday, 18th June. 
1981. JOHN BEALE 

Directoi of Education 


HEREFORD AND 
WORCESTER 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

WOltCEbTRR COLLkOE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

i\inn>l'itmcni til Lnlurni In 
Educational Fivchulogy 

Appllcutiuni aru Invited lur 
■ lie post ol I-fLlurer/nsnlnr Lrc- 
lurt-r In Educatlunal I'cycholugy 
tvllhln thn Education Sludln* lil. 
vision uf Worcester Collsae uf 
Higher Education. 

ilreadth ol esuerlencc and 
quaiificHilon will be an advan- 
tage a* tlie appointee will bn 
Involved In Uuth the proR-valon. 
al training ol leiultori on pro. 
am) lu-turvlcc cuursei ai bache- 
lor’s and master's deafen letal* 
and In lecturing within His Held 
or general and social pivchalogy 
to a B.A. course. But. particular 
expertise In the Maid or lan- 
guage development and daa- 
aroom language Is nought. In 
eddltlon lo ralevant Khaol e»- 
pertenc-e appllcante should poa- 
SMi or be working for. ■ higher 
dagrea by research within an 
eporoprlBte aspect of Eduratlon- 
b 1 Psychology. EllglblUty for 
B.P.S. membership fi required. 
The eblJIty to contribute to e 
professionally oriented program- 
me of research within tha col- 
lege and to suparvlaa student 
protect* at barhalor’i snd mas- 
ter's level will be expected. 

Salary — Lecturer Grade II/ 
Senior Lecturer Scale (£4.462 
— CIZ.I4H. 

Application forma and further 
particular* may be obielned 
from the principal, Worcester 
College of Higher Education, 
Henwlch drove. Worcester, to 
whom completed applications 
should be roturnad Immediately. 


Colleges 
of Technology 


EDINBURGH 

LOTHIAN KF.OIUNALCV1UNCIL 

NAPIEn COLLEGE t>E 
COMMERCE. AND 
rr.niNOLonv 

l-LClTUia^AjuAI'I'l IF.lt 

'B»^r' i,n ^ q4 - c,,iaT 

Required ta loach scleiica and 
engineering students on rerun- 
cats, diploma nod CNAA denrnr 
courses In (he Depart m«nl ol 


Physic*. Prelerenco will ha given 
to appllronl* who hate had in- 
dustrial edperlence and/or experi- 


ence in tho application of mlcrop- 
racaHora In lnduvirlal experience 
and-or experience In thr appllco- 
tlon of mlcropro-resacirs in inxtru-- 
ment allot. Tne succeaiiul randl- 
dato must have commitment to 
partlclpsto In applied rexrsrrh 
and/or canxultencv. 

Applicants should possess an 

honours degree or equivalent pro- 
fessional qualification. 


particulars from: 

The Administrative Olllcer 
I Personnel i, Naptar College of 
Commerce and Technology. Col- 
inton Road. Edinburgh EH 10 
3DT. HS 


Colleges of T ethnology 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Audio visual Er Reprographic Unit 

SENIOR LECTURER IN 
EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 

Applicants should have a higher degreo, preferably in education, 
educational psychology, or educational technology and have substantial 
experience of staff development activity In hlghor education. They 
should aho have experience of supervising students prepenng for highs' 
degree*. 

Tho person appointed will be expected to loach on existing post- 
experience courses in educational technology, snd lo provfdo loader aNp 
in the development of proposed new courses including poit-graduaie 
diploma and master's degree courses in educational technology. 

Salary Scale (currently under (evtew) - £10.609- El 1.897 (Bail - 
£13,281 with initial placing on this icda depandeni upon approved 
previous experience. 

Further particulars and application forma era available from tha 
Personnel Officer, Dundee College of Technology, Bell 8 (root 
Dundee DD1 IHO lo whom aompleud forms should be returned by 
19 June. 1981. 

THE59 


Persona! 


IMMbUIATU ADVANCES 
Sica to vwi.udo 
W ritten terms on nre*rail 
REGIONAL TRURT LTD 

Al Dover Slrael. Pttcldttlr 
London W1A 4RT 

Phone : 01-4'Jl 9934 


llshlna fount*)* on asrlou* 
acsdemlr aubieOB and would wal- 
como augaostlona from Bdltnr* or 
publishers of proposed or exist Inp 
journals, naialls please to Frank 


Colleges of Further Ed 

ucation 



| ilea Educat 

Dndon 1 

ion Authority | 


SOUTHWARK COLLEGE 
The Cut, 

London SE1 8LE 

Vice- Principal 

Applications are Inviied from both man and women far this 
vacant post of Vies- Principal, arising from the appointment of 
ihe prsBSnt holder as principal of a collage elsewhere in Greater 
London. There are two Vice- Principals appointed to this multi- 
site college; this poet is chiefly concerned with general 
education at all education levels, and with links wilh schools. 
Ihe local community, and employers. 

Salary will be at the mid -point of the Burnham FE Range for 
Group 6H Vice-Principals: £18.264 plus £769 Inner London 
Allowance (Subject to formal approval). 

Further da tni Is and application forma, returnable by 
Friday 19 June 1981. are obtainable from the Senior 
Administrative Officer IfiAO/PSI at the collage (Tel: 01-928 
9581). 

iitESr 




Applications uro Invllad from suitably qualified porsons to fill 
(hp post of: 

ASSISTANT LECTURER 
IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Applications from pat sons with qualifications) practical 
experience In the sociology of sport and the historical and 
comparative study of sport would be particular ly welcome. 

Salary: IR £7.385 - £7.606 - £7.824 - £8.041 - £8.267 - £8.-183 • 
£8,702 - £8,922 - £9, 152 under review. 

Applications which should contain full details of 
qualifications and experience should be addressed to the 
Personnel Department. Thomond Collage of Education. 
Casllolroy. Limerick. Ireland, to arrive at the Callage not 
lator than 500 p.m. on Friday 19th June 1981. 

THE87 


Bournemouth and Poole Colie go of Further Education 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF 
SCIENCE. MATHEMATICS 
AND COMPUTING 

(Re- A dvertisement ) 

This Grade V post will become available From I January 1S82 
on the retirement of the present post-holder. 

Applicants should be graduates in one of the above fields, 
have industrial experience end preferably be teacher trained. 
Salary: £13,9 14-£ 15,482 p.a. 

Application forms and further details may be obtained 
from Principal's Secretary, North Road, Parkstons, Poole 
(Tel: 0202 747600) Forms to ba returned within 2 weeks of 
this advertisement, 

7NES7 


IPSWICH 

SUFFOLK COLLEC E OF 
HIGHER AND FURTHER 
EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS 
AND MANAGEMENT STUniES 

LECTURER II In Bualnexa SiuIIbs 

Roaulr.d for l«< Septarabrr 
1981. Salary Scale £6.462 io 
£10.431. 

Person with an appropriate 
d«s rer/d earns route a tent or Pro- 
fiuteiml qualification w b» 
Course Co-oftHnatur for S E C. 
Nallnal Part -Urn* tntirau. and la 
teach on aa ratios ol cnnrir* In the 


Courses 


Depart mant. 

Furthur detail* and apnllratln 
lorra available frnm the Prlncliui. 
Hopii Walk. lp*wlth. 1H4 IL1 tu 
wlmm completed form* ah oil Id be 
returned by lath June Ifllj. 


lorin available frnm the Prliicliul. 
Hopii Walk. |p*wlth. 1H4 111 tu 


plea*e quote nrwl number 4.94 
and ondnM SlantpiHi aildmird 
eiwelope. *17 


LONDON 
UNIVERSITY UP 
GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE 

Higher Dearm uf MFhll and 
PhD aro available to sultabln 
qraduate candidate* by day or 
**rilna ktudt- 

Fml iletatl* from the Admta. 
&lim* OMIce. (lolcluntths* fill. 
Itw. Now Cru*«. 1 .on dun HE14 
6NW. 1*1.692-02(1. 112! 


Administration 


Announcements 


LONDON 

Frank Cass are Iniaroated in uub- 
llihlna fount*)* on serious 
academic subjects and would wal- 
coma augaostlons from edit or* or 


YORKSHIRE AND HUMBERSIDE ASSOCIATION 
FOR FURTHER AND HIGHER EDUCATION 
Application* mo invited for the post ol 

CHIEF OFFICER 

01 tho above Auoctadan, which Is to ba nubtohed in Sopiambei 1061 
and lake over completely from the present Yorkshire ond Humboreids 
CounaB lor Furthoi Education when il is dfesatax) on 31st August 1982. 
Tha ChW Officei will be imriied to lake up hi* post n soon ns possible 

Salary: provWonally the mid point ol ihe bcs<b (or Chiel Offlcem 
Group 3. £16.313 plus 3 InaBmaniiol C414. 

Further perticulara may ba Obtabied from: The YHAEA Advlaor, 
Yorkahlre end Huntberilde Council for Further Education. Bawling 
Green Terrace. Leeds LS11 9SX, by whom application* mint bo 
rooalved by 31el July 1881. THISU 








Administration continued 
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Inner London 
Education Authority 


INSPECTOR FOR FURTHER, 
HIGHER AND COMMUNITY 
EDUCATION (DISTRICT RANK) 

Salary Range: £14,256 - £15,636 

plus £981 London Weighting allowance 

Applications are invited from men and women with substantial 
experience of teaching English who are able to advise on a wide 
range of work In the humanities in poet school educstion. Dulles 
will Include general oversight of e small number of Collages and/or 
Adult Education Institutes and direct experience of management 
in education is essential. 

The allocation of specialist duties will depend upon the knowledge 
and background of rho successful candidate but may embrace 
literacy, ESL. EFL, across the Authority, including the Youth 
Service, and education In penal establishments. 

Application forma and further details are obtainable from the 
Educstion Officer, (EOfEetab 1 BJ, Room 367, County Hall Sfl- 
(Please enclose a stamped addressed envelope). Completed 
applications to bo returned by 19th June 1B81. 

THESM 


LOTHIAN REGIONAL COUNCIL 
Napier College of Commerce 
and Technology 

SENIOR ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICER 

Ttic rauiridunu si ihfc poai w *j bo lo Bavsi iho Colleg» Sarrainiy vkiih ihe rity-w 
“•"r rosiion*, bill tibi 0 * iho mam Ad minima live Sealant of iho Conago. aidudira 
Finmce. *w1 ihi Belong ol iho Facially Boerds and Juoclilfri iiwirtra 
I’nmniiilMT. w 

Apuheo'iH *viil bo d'lHCTad 10 iuv« BppicipiiMg Qualification! (ifoguta m rtwiw 
•qurvalsni V-vol) and Huh&>iniial t-Dt'-onco m iho iranagemorn and admiruihoiloii 
ol TeriM'Y ErfiKBiionora 'Oiaiodmea 
5 ute. y nn u ala f93 18 f 10 . 134 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANTS (Two Posts) 

JJequ.ititf it |ha College AdmirjiiiTaiinn. vtlih pankutar ratpomiii.uiioi lo> 
Commute work awj ctuaKTolhcr Family adiriiniutniiiue dutios. 

Apglicirua Should poum a degree or aquJvalani ijiofsitianal qualification and 
. hova *** ••P»*l«n«e In loev Qovsinmani di Education 

AoiDiftiin it>on 
Sa'arv on tun [9240* MTO 

.n Ap ?i!?n 0l i, ,0 J m V , !. d 01hB .' £* rtcularl1 *•«"■ Tilt Admlnlatraihi* Olflcar 
tPjjiwHBin. Mspjsr Call lags ol Cammaict and Tuchnalouy. Collnton Road. 
camtHvgn tmobu r. 


ADVISER FOR 
FURTHER EDUCATION 

SOULBURY HEAD TEACHER GROUP 10 

£14,385-£15,513 p.a. 

Should possess a degree In e technological or scientific subject or 
qqirfvsloni professional qualification wlih refeiad leaching experience in 
■Technical CoRoge. 

The Council ftsn Equal Opportunity Employer and welcamM 
applications In eepeetiws ot race, sex or marital stilus. Homs moving 
expanses up to El, 260 payable and temporary lodging allowance. 

Forma available (rom|8AE) 
and returnable to the 

j . Acting Director of Education, 

Aft.. PHraannal Section, 

■ 14 8lr Thomas Street, 

I IlMMkAAl Liverpool LI OBJ, by 18 June. 


Liverpool 


The University of Aston 
In Birmingham 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 

Salary: C6285- El 0.676 p.a. 
Aop&catiuna are invited lot a post of 
Admlhistiaitvo Assistant in the 
Registrar's Department/ The 
successful candidate win work In 
the wee ol administration i elating lo 
undergraduate maitera. Candidates 
rntiai be graduates with at leaal two 
Years’ work experience since 
graduation, preferably Inurne field 
ol educational admlnlsttailon. The 
petaori appointed is likely lo be egad 
between ?S end 35 end will have an 
ability to write clearly end concisely 
wllhclOBfl attention io detail. 

Closing date for appUcariona 2 
tvealu alter the appearance of this 
advert isemom, 

Application forms and further 

B nrtlaulara available from 
lr, A. 0. Rasa, Staffing 
Department The Unlveralty of 
Aston -In Birmingham, Qosta 
Green, Birmingham B4 7ET. 
quoting reference number 
CM77/THES. Tel: 021-369 3811 Ext 
262. 

THESAdmlnll 


■' UNIVERaiTYOF .• 

' 1EA8T ANGLIA . 

Norwich 

Application* are Invitod Iw th* pom ol: 

INFORMATION 

OFFICER 

Iron giadualss wlih appiopitaii 
■«WW*nc*. The InfonmUon OlDcw'fi 
iHporaJtft u Hi* Vtca-Chancoifli tot 
pnsHabon public ram Son* thohumit 
cMje*WivatKm ol (ntonnadon and a 
m«nb*i el UnhrtiaHy pubtiuhoni, tnd h 
dw tnwflvsd wilt* iha manMumani at tha 
Unhmiitty-s prtmfoe tsciiilas. 
u *4 m 'ni«raii» aims 

If. C ie.ieo-nz.800 p» annum niih US9 
bonalili. 

Application* tons copy tint»| giving (h* 
runiB at tfvco pnientio whomrafenne* 
maytempdn, ahoukt ba lodgtd wlpi ihe 
EnaWijhmoni OfRcai. UnbwiMy ol Ean 
Antfl*. HowAth HM TTJ lutoptana: 
IWSWIBt ml, 21201 liom whom ttuihar 
wriicuUnr may ba otnatnsd. noi later 
than 30 June 1081. No fomti ol 
application ara hmisd. In nanrina tm 
itlwaei you are paitieulirlY raquuUd to 
fltva only tha mmM ol ihose who can ba 

Immediately approached. 

THESII 


Council for National 
Academic Awards 

Registrar 
For Art & Design 


Applications ara ImHied for tha post of Raglairar lor Ari & Doslgri wlucli 
will bBcome vacant on 31 March 1982 upon tho retirement nt iho pii'bimt 
holder of tho post. To provltlo an ’overlap' . It Is hoped tlw succenhA 
candidate will iBkaupappolnirnani before March 1082. 

Tha Registrar Is responsible for ihe manBgoinoni and opmonon c>f p 
unit Involved in (ha work of validating coursas in Art find Dosin' ■; to' 
liaison wlih. and advice to. institutions presenting cuurses. will) 
professional Institutions and other bodlos and with Cliuiminn and 
members of tha Boards and Panels Involved in this work 

Applicants should be well qualified academically and should possess, 
appropriate experience In higher education and/or professional/ 
industrial experience preferably In the field of art and design. 

The salary on appointment will be wtlhtn the scale €14,673 p.a.- 
CIS, 162 p.a. including London Weighting. 

Further particular a may be obtained fromr Aaeistent Secretary 
(Personnel! CNAA. 344/354 Gray’s Inn Read, London WC1X 7BP: 
Tel: 01-278 4411. to whom applications giving details of 
qualifications and experience and the names and addraasos of two 
ref areas should be submitted by 24 June 1381 . 


LONDON 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
GOLDSMITH’ COLLEGE 

ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
IN THE SCHOOL OF SCIENCE 
AND MATHEMATICS 

Applications nra Invitod from 
graduate* or persona with compa- 
rable quail flc at Iona for thla poit 
to aaalii In the general administra- 
tion or ihe School of Science and 
Maihematlca. Previous ndmlnli- 
tratlva experience pratered. 

Salary within irale <4.470 to 
£8.029 Inclualve of London 
Weighting, according to nuallMca- 
tloa and experience. 

Write for further details to the 
Personnel Officer, University of 
London Goldsmith*’ Collage. 
New Croaa. London BE 1 4 6NW. 
Cloalno date for applkatloiia 19th 
June 1981. Hil 


LONDON 

C ffiL??F L C°H N N D r 

POST GRADUATE STUDIES 
UNIT 

ADMISSIONS OFFICE 

ADMISSIONS ASSISTANT 

church Strent stall on. 

Tha ad ml aa I ona aaalitant wll 
work closely with the Admlaafona 
ofiicar. There la ■ certain amount 
of work a* hla peraomU aaalitant 
tai. lq iha (aa iMin, tha jperaon 
appointed will work closely with 
the Roseorch Degreai Committee 
and will be responalble for co- 
ordinatinp reaearch degree reg- 
l St ration* and the admlsslun ot 
atudanu Into et least one master's 
degrae course. 

aood typing li oaoenilnl. Tho 
experience or taking notea nt 
committee* or meetings would be 
This lea rewarding 
lob but It does demand a high 
degree or personal Initiative. 

fltartina salary between £4319 
p^a. end £9397 p.a. depending on 
age. qua! Iffca Ilona end exparl- 
.CtarUral Officer 3 
scale which extendi lo C993B p.a. 

31 days lenvo (rising ia afti and 
a 33 hour weak which con bo 
worked in such a way ns to allow 
•n additional day oil each month! 

For further particulars and an 
application form please write. 


nppllcetlon farm please write. 
a“O.V n a Jl /33. lo tiie 

staff Records Orricer. city or 
iJ"rian Polytechnic. 117 Hound- 
ed Itch, London EC3 A 7 DU. Hit 


Colleges of Art 


CORNWALL 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

FALMOUTH SHCOOLOF ART 
Woodlane.^Faimauah, Cornwall 

Required r or Sep tamher; IBBli -' 
FOUNDATION COURSE . '*• 

jwanumnu 6 ' 

with supporting work In graphic 
aUlgn 

houf! ,ry: C>,e,wor ,v £ 8-5» Pw 
*. t r 

Further particulars and an an- 


LONDON . 

ILEA BT. MA^T^tig SCHOOL , 
lOTChartn^^R^d.London. 

Principal: Isnfilmpioit. AriCA • 
Senior Uecturer In sculpture Id 

IHa 

gn sssjiuuMiK 

London ellovranCe pr £ 759 , r 

Further particulars' and au- 


Courses 

Continued 


ESSEX 

UNIVERSITY Ol 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 

M. A. and DIPLOMA In 
DEVELOPMENT ECONOMICS 

An M-A. and Diploma lx 
ottered from October. 1881 de- 
signed to provide ndvonced 
courses In development nconu- 
mlct. The M-A. scheme InvOlvna 
four taught conraea, examina- 
tions. and a reaearch n I ament In 
tha farm Of a short thesis . al I to be 
completed within a twelve month 

G irlod. Tho core courses on tho 
.A. comprise of Economic De- 
velopment Theory. Development 
Economic*, and n Development 
Seminary 'Involving nr live parti- 
cipation by the Ntuilenlai. One 
option mii» borhoarn iruni Trade 
end Development. Iiiternutlunal 
Trade, liltpi-nutlonal Pullllrul 
Economy ur (ruin llin whin i-niinu 
of ojiinus nffnreil. 

The Diploma Imx n nluillar 
emphnals. but Is dpalnned us n 
preparatory year for Hie M.A.. , 
and does not Involve a tnasla. 

The Dapnrtmanl tins n Inrgn 
ala/I, with a Btronu i-naaurcli 
mphaslx, 


Further oarUcutars atul ap- 


plication forma fur lire M-A. muy 
bo obtelnntl from: Urmluntn 

Secrnlory, Dnportmenl of Erono- 
mlus. Unlveralty of F.xanx. 

& nl ^4 3B^ rk - C0lC,,0 V& r i 


Research 


DATII 

UNI VEllfllTV OF 
EDUCATION ALHERVIt.-l'B UNIT 

AN11 

HCHUOL OF EIH If.-ATION 

IN-SERVICE D1BTANCF. 
LEARNING IMMIJI’CT 

Henulrad. for Octobor 1 98 1, 
5 *2 rBsOARCH OFFICEIIH lo 
0,lnria,, ti upon the 
applh^iion or research find Inga In 
, a 6d .production 
ol IrnlnlnO materials for a major 

rSSKJilSJ *1 Ji" Wi! m company. 
*irh? d itiS?«" h 8 u, 4 hB frionco nr 
tachnplogy graduates with esperi- 

S5 Ca »iS,K?«i ,B ? ev , 0l °t , meni nnd/ 
SMiJSlf-®. knowledge of 
evaluation procedures or oxporl- 

wniiiri nK!2 n F fl ° Journal lam 
would be advantageous. 

Tha appointments are for one 
SSI Bt . B r,«PP r opr | ale point un 

*r c K°’ B 7 s ”w«« r 

Sn!!*V n u application forma, 
which should be submitted before 
18th June, are available from the 

R»Ih 0, nMh^ *io r ■ UNIversIly of 
gath^nalh. HA3 7AY. Ref Jvo: 


EXETER 

UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 
RESEARCH PSYCHO LOOI8T 
A reaearch Piychologiat |a »- 

Ig.alri. “HtaaS? ci. 1 ? ror 

ftW .K15L.ft®"! October ® 
"dUcatioS'for tewag’S^ 1 ; 

d I , '5i 0 ^|>r jolni'y 


WNDOIj** 

IMKniALcoum 

i-.-.t.i-., tnriajR, UMrt 

'■'Thr n r«iS*Wku 

l,,,, fil State Phnbi 
% r.,r t‘f mil /'ortctar'ijj. 1 * »''• 

Xuiilv With c.v. and nu,. 


Overseas 


umvEnsirvortuiMi 1 
nrpAniMENfoFpgySS*, 

DURBAN I 

Ain i^atme* jm hvlm Iran »»ii 
>pi.ihi«tl piiwm. isgajea tiki 
lion. '-ico. caiou' o> niwtiau^ 

- 1 1 . >.r,rn ic-i it (o Ihnpvnof ' 

PROFESSOR 

An-i.f jni* ii.ouM hm nria ur, 
ii-i-.'-'ii iil-.ui* and an otPECrtaa- 
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Churchlnnds College 
Perth, Western Australia 

SENIOR LECTURER 
AND LECTURER IN 
INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

(IBM o x|tor iii n c ii | mil nrrml} 

Churchlatuis Collago was OBliibllohinl lit 1972 and It bUubWI® 
kllomotros ffom Hie cemro of Penh. In 1981 1,200 *iud«M 
laul of n total unruinmni ol 2.800} mo onrollod In tafito* 8 
sltiflfnB coursas. 

Tho Sr.hooi of Buslntifls Siutlius iniriKlucotl two pf 0 fliarrr« 
In tho Hold ol irifnmtniion iiyRiiims in 1981. One program a 
dasiynatl to protliion canimiirdtil prouinmmoro and iy*tw» 
nimlyals. Thu olhor Btruum In nn iiiU.i(jriilod accounflnB n™ 1 
compulnr ntudlus |)iri(ir<immn. 

Tho Coiloyo hus a wi>li-tic|tiiji|iucl cotnintlar conira wtih * 
roconlly instulliul PDF 11/44 nml inM 4331 dadJcaWd » 
8Uidnnt i ihu. 

Wo rn<i«iiru piiu|jli< whu can luarli oi Iiiivu meant anpeftanMj' 
tlio arnuH of cnmmuruiul ptfiijrainminii, nyulmns enalytfi*™ 
doal(]n, and duUi linon. Wo am pmllciifildy iriloroslod In 
pmcaBttlnii piofustiicmnln with xtxuoritinco in the IBM pfodurt" 
CICS, DMSnmlDl./l. 

CnndltlniiH of titiivlcti am blmllnr to lltwiii In olhor AulW**’ 
Cnllcf||itK of Advantaitl rdiicallon. 

Snlnry: Lnclurnr Aunt 017,003 - 020.037 

Stiniur I ticiiirur Auni 07fi,b!)3 ■ 030,998 
Applications nra Invitod from auMnbly oxpaflencid »* 
quallflod parsons to fill tliaae poBltlans. AppW>»!* 
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should bo forwnrdod. In duplicnto. by 1st July. fW. Wt 
Tho Admlnfsiratlvo Offlcor. Wostorn Australia 
Strand. London WC2R 0AJ. 

Non Unltad Kingdom roaldanta ehouW 
applications dlraot to Tlia Porsonnw 0”®: 
Churohlands College of Advanced Education, Ps®*® 
StreoL Churohlands, Wostorn Australia, 6018. thBU 


UNIVERSITY OF RIYADH 

■ANNOUNCEMENT 

I 

I 

The College of Science at The University ° f RIy ^ 1 
Invites appllcaiions to nil the following vacancies- 

1 . Faculty Member in Quantum Chemlslry. 

2. Female Faculty Member for the posl of 

Professor in Physical Chemlslry. . 

Applications accompanied by no n - r etu r n* b ^ ; 

of academic and experience certificate as we** , 
of research papers should be mailedi W'mW . 

from date, to: t 


The Dean 
College of Bclence 
P.O. Box 2455 
Riyadh 
Saudi Arabia 
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Miscellaneous 


Could you 
be a teacher with 
a difference? 

As u male or female Officer with the Royal Army Educational Corps, 
you will be offered more variety and responsibility than in most civilian 
teaching jobs. 

DuringyourfirsUhreeyears.yonrsUidentsmaybeCorporalsand Sergeants 
studying for their promotion examinations. 

Alternatively you may be leaching young Soldiers: teenagers away from 
home for the first lime.To improve llieir self- confidence and the Army's efficiency, 
we send them cm Outward Hound courses and encourage ihem to sit LJCK,TKCJ 
and City & Guilds exams. 

Utter on in your Army Career, you could servo on the academic staff at the 
Royal Military College of Science at Shrivenham or the Royal Military Academy, 
Sandhurst: other appointments are in Officer Education, language training or 
as a training adviser. 

You could give career guidance nnd resettlement training to Officers and 
Soldiers leaving the Army. 

You will also be given every opportunity lo improve you town professional 
qualifications up to postgraduate level. 

A teacher and an Officer. 

§ Although we accept that your ^ 

main interest is in education, we’ll 
expect yon lo warm to the idea of 
also being an Army Officer. 

After training, you will receive 
a commission with the some oppor- V a v W 

(.unities for promotion and the vf** J 

same levels of pay as any other 
Army Officer. Starting salary will J ,V > ‘ 

be between .C r )Jl50 and 
depending on your qualifications 

Capt. Ralph Morrison B.Ed L'apt. Christine Hhtsen B.Sc. 

Male and female teachers. A H ,: S 

We’d like to hear from men and women who are aged under 30 and are 
medically fit.They will be qualified teachers or graduates or at present studying 
at college or university. 

If you like, we can arrange for you to visit a unit near your home. It’s not a 
commitment but a chance to get a clearer picture of Army life. 

You may first want further information on pay, promotion and how 
to apply. 

A booklet covering these and many other questions can be obtained 
by writing to Lt. Col. C. C. Baker, BSc, RAEC, Recruiting Staff, (Department 
E28), RAEC Centre, Wilton mm 

W Armv Officer 


VT 


Army Officer 


Conferences & Seminars 


3rd Annuel Conference 

The Assocation 
V \aVot Caribbean Studies 

'P.O. I ix 248231 University of Miami, 
(^^11 Coral Gables, Florida 33124 

Conference on the Caribbean: Haiti 
Theme: The Caribbean In Transition 
Data: July 15, 18, 17. 1981 

Place: I bo Lels Hotol, Pori -au- Prince, Halil 

. Papers wrltlsn from an Inlerdisciplinary viewpoint are solicliod for ihe 
Conference. Topics may Include; Caribbean History, Linguistics, Lan- 
guage and Dlalscis, Trade, Psychology. Mlaic, Anthropology, Sociology. 
Folk Culture. Religion, Ari, Literature, Education and Economics 

Members receive the Association ol Caribbean Studies publication, me 
Journal of Caribbean Studies and a newsletter. 

Membership Fee: Individual 926.00; Institutions! 9100.00 
Registration Fee: Members 930,00; Non Members 960.00. 

Make checks payable to the Association of Caribbean Studies, and 
. include name, address and Instltuitonal affiliation to: 

I 

Dr 0. R. Dathorne, President Association of Caribbean Studies, 

P.O. Box 248231, Coral Games, Fla. 33124 USA. 


REMINDER 


COPY FOR 
CLASSIFIED 
A0VERT1SMENTS 
IN THE 


T.H.E.S. 


SHOULD ARRIVE 
NOT LATER THAN 
10.00 AM 
MONDAY 
PRECEDING THE 
PUBLICATION 


Classified 

Advertisements 


To advertise in 
The THES 
phone Lorraine 
Williams 
on 01 -837 1234, 
Extn575. 
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P.O Box 7, 
Gray’s Inn Road, 
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on’s diary 
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Monday 

At 1 .3! Jam I finish preparing my 
second-year 18th-century tutorial and 

f et five hours, sleep before the real day 
egms. Our right early morning sche- 
dule, with three small children, is 
complicated by the discovery that one 
of our guinea pigs has died for no 
apparent reason. Fortunately the chil- 
dren are not yet into burials and I am 
able tu dump the corpse uncere- 
moniously in the dustbin. 

1 give one of my better tutorials on 
L/iderot (at least it is fresh in my mind) 
ami teach virtually without a break foi 
the rest of the day. In the evening wc 
pay a farewell visit to a friend leu vine tu 
spend six months' sabbatical kciunnu 
m Brazil. 


Thursday 


The luxury of a free day working at 
home. I am amazed how much I can get 
done under these circumstances, as 
well as how much black eoffc I can 
consume. I am interrupted only once, 
bv our helath visitor. After tea I take 
choir practice at the church where I am 
organist. We rehearse part of Havdu's 
jciwi Last Wordyghh admiration and 
some accuracy, and I return home to 
mark translations. 


Friday 


Tuesday 


I feel unreasonably guilty at cur tailing 
t he working day at each end. First 
thing. I visit the local UUC radio 
station to record a news item about a 
concert I am organizing. I am impress- 
ed by the professional patter of mv 
interviewer who addresses next week's 
unseen audience with charm and 
aplomb and clearly expects me to du 
the same. I seem to he the only person I 
know who doesn't listen to the local 
breakfast programme, but it will take 
more than my radio ih'hm to lure our 
eldest child away from Terry Wogan. 

At tile u (her end of the day I liavemv 
weekly piano lesson. Given to me. no’t 
by me. I am trying to fulfil u long stand- 
uig ambition to fake a piano reaching 
diploma. In the evening I join a New 
Testament Greek class. The achieve- 1 
ment of having mastered even tire 
Greek alphabet has tended to blind me 
to the subtleties of syntax. The Auth- 
onzed Version is still the best crib 
available. 

Wednesday 

Fiist class this morning is first-year 
grammar, a relatively new Feature of 
our course made neccssnry by the low 
standard of written French of manv ! 
school-leavers, although their know- i 
ledge of the spoken language seems 1 


Like Monday, a heavy teaching day. 
with (he weekend mercifully separat- 
ing the two. I fit in a visit to the music 
department, which is off the campus, to 
discuss the syllabus of their new lan- 
guage course. Aspiring musicologists 
have the option of a translation paper 
in the language of their choice, and for 
me first lime a student wants to Jo 
French. I admire the grand piano in the 
professor’s room and. forgetting the 
friends in South America mul France. I 
feel acutely aware of being paid to , 
enjoy myself. 


“During the debate on the policy paper 
Dr Smith's silence and expression 
indicated his complete disinterest." It 
did nothing of the sort. It merely 
showed he was bored. But since lan- 
guage rules don’t merely determine 
usage, but respond to it, it will no 
doubt not be long before disinterested 
is formally recognized as a synonym for 
uninterested and an antonym of in- 
terested. 

Is this simply the result of slipshod 
habits in speech and writing, or be- 
l cause we have less and less use for a 
t term that carries the meanings that 
. disinterested once had? We do not now 
' expect people to he disinterested. 
Marx and Freud and Darwin and their 
interpreters have convinced us of the 
impossibility of disinterestedness. Pat- 
riotism has been dethroned by a low- 
price, off-the-shelf generalized con- 
cern for humanity, but there are still 
corners left to fight for self, family, 
group and class. And as pressures in all 
these areas multiply, so the identifica- 
tion of group and self interest in 
strengthened, and positions are de- 
fended with greater bitterness and 
resolve. 

Three times recently, in three diff- 
erent places. I have listened to commit- 
tees debate the extent to which indi- 
viduals should remain for, or partici- 
pate in , discussions on matters in which 
they have an interest. This is no 
coincidence. Institutional politics are 
sharper in contraction than in expan- 
sion. When there are additional re- 


An issue 
of interest 
to us all 



— “uuiuvmiii re- 
sources to distribute, onlv some may 
gam, but no one will lose.' Under cash 
limits, any gains made are likely to be 

seen ns hnvmn ho«n _i •_ 


Saturday 


After a morning's denning (the bane of 
working mothers) I set 0 ff f or t j, e 

supermarket and contrive to pile £21 of 
groceries into a pushchair. A four- litre 
carton of ice cream ends up at the 
b.ibys feet, to the consternation of 
I assirs-hv. Baby is mildly amused. 


Sunday 


v ( ei 7 mu ch better than when l was a 
student. I quite enjoy trying to explain 
'Hfercactes of ihe language, 
although I doubt if they share my 
enthusiasm. When I collect my eldeV 
f* n 0m school he (ells me (hat he is to 

L°Vr ed lo,< i ok afler the class gerbil 
o%er half-term. [ am not sure that lam a 

Srv nn F ]‘ , °, ha , vc bul his teacher is 

Srf y .S rMand,n 8 and savs it's a very 
old gerbil anyway. y 


My other self conies into its own I 
derive great pleasure from organ! 
Pla>mg, and particularly from accom- 

stmn ? 8 * he " Carty singin & of a 300 - 
We entertain 
5™‘ her fami I>' to lunch, a familiar 
Sunday pattern, and someone gives us 
a replacement guinea pig. I plfy f or a 

KSSSST at £? Jpm ' which for me 
end re ?L“ re J axaliQ n- A nice 
SSL 1 ® lhe week end and a good 
beginning to the week. Then after 
prolonged gossip with friends 'and a 
quick wallow in Sunday evening tele- 

EKtlV"* to the S^ntury 

tu tonal and more marking. y 

P aula Clifford I 

The author is a lecturer in the Depart- 
’versity French Studi ^, Reading Uni- 


■ ~ J w lAitwiY uc 

seen as having been at someone else’s 
present or near future expense. 

When at the end of the 60s the 
radical left panicked universities in 
many parts qf the world into reforms of 
governance that many had early cause 
to regret, the claims of participatory 
democracy were much in evidence. 
Burkeian distinctions between repre- 
sentatives and delegates lost their point 
when, at least in theory, everyone took 
part in decisions on everything. If 
study, research and teaching some- 
times unfortunately drew people away 
from political activism, and it became 
necessary to nominate delegates, then 
they had to be continually answerable 
for their actions to the elective con- 
stituency. 

Such procedures, if they had en- 
dured, would have produced a de- 
cisional sclerosis that might have made 
institutional government impossible 
Generally speaking, they did not en- 
dure. The theory was either quietly 
forgotten, and everything went on 
much as before, or certain delegates 
were so hobbled by mandation that 
the contributions were rendered use- 
less and were ignored. 

The heady imperatives of participa- 
tory democracy have lost much of their 
torce. But the need to survive under 

pressure, to hang on to what one has is 

resurrectmg some of the problems that 
made such a misery of academic gov- 
ernment a decade or more ago. Where 
a member of a department, a faculty or 
a school is appointed or elected to 
membership of an important decision- 


William Taylor 


making body, ninny col leagues assume 
without question that the job of the 
person concerned is to represent the 
interests of the group from which lie 
comes. When the constitution and 
composition of the committee or board 
makes explicit provision for repre- 
sentative membership, covering the 
whole range of concerned interests, 
this is not an unreasonable expecta- 
tion. Even so, there will be occasions 
when willingness to compromise, to 
give wuy in negotiation, to surrender a 
nard fought for position, to relinquish a 
claim for reciprocity of treatment, will 

□P In nf 


I e|yn.ieikv, Professor \ ' !“*■ 

•liHtiiignishi-il scholar and 

his suhicei. ami will hr 

impossible to replace. BunELJ-M 
Mty will survive^ithomSM 

^partments and ureas of 

Uuhed slow'd without threatenin g 

Hunt universities are diffeieatrn, 

linns in these respects, thevan>7? 

■out . I lie academic who fightsSE 
subject Ins department anRilcJ 
in it. Jus career, can roundly S 
philistine judgments about the 
import , ukv of i.iher subjects R 
lion In Ins own. He finds it 
annul support for the view that LS 

"Vi*? ,,u, . :i > lircs ** student deraandsnl 
relationships with wenlth-creatrog “ 

I I vi ties are inappropriate to academt. 
aiid I hat a dingiste policy at thecentie- 
wlietlier of the system or the iutiuh 
- strikes at the essential conditiouct 
academic freedom. He has m 
doubts about whether sacrifices oifa 
I uirt and those of his subject coUaan 
will do anything to ensure the w> 
Untied viability of the university, a 
may even believe, but is unite 
except in extremis to assert, thatiii 
mil his department’s presence a 1 
contribution, the scholarly life tr' 
intellectual balance of the instirn }' 
might he so impoverished thatitii? 
deserve whatever might befall it. 

The UGC and the planning conns 
tees of many universities have set to 
faces against policies of equal misaTa 
of letting the losses lie where theytl 
Instead, the long-term interestsolfi 
system and of individual institufei 
demand that academic judgments It 


be essentia] to effective management V 5,u,n antl t,f individual institufei 
and the long-term viability of the larger “ cn ' ,,,K * th!,! academic judgmetUSb 
whole. Majority votes may he accepted m, S .V. 
and respected, but the quality har- • V 1 . ,h c next few months, the slaffd 
mony and perhaps even the product iv- ,ndividu!, l departments and farclw 
|ty of institutional life is seldom cn- are . llkc, V 10 hc Preoccupied *b 
ha need bv the need for time- s ° rhn 8 <)Ul die academic judgasts 
consuming coalition building, lobbvine u- . liave heen n PP lied t0 ,heraD: 

and the frequent counting of heads * wh,c ' 1 *bey are themselves called upt 
in all this universities and colleges to ,nakt !' rather than cliallengiuil! 
differ from non-educational instltu- ccononi ‘ c ' demographic and pofei 
tions in several important respects I 11 a ^8*'mcnts that underlie the potion 
the firm, there arc times when eivinu thal * ,HVC made these judgment$iei& 
way to others is demonstrably a eondi- sn 7- [f ,l,c UGC's June letter « a 
Uon of survival, not less for the jobs 'y'.de-rangiim as somc People steaw 
and futures of those who concede th, . nk 11 will be, institutional heads? 
precedence than for those who claim it £°' n S t0 ho Vc their work cut to mafc/ 
Second the t h n . . ‘ m,ernal debate in a way that keepst 

ecutive or mannopr !!!! ” . ei * c 1 c . x ~ long-term future in focus, and pre«c 
functional! v differpntfit^i 6 ' 0 S L f in . bc disciplinary, group and persons! c 

to Ihe goaf!! o/producl on Indpmfii" |jom swampujg raHouS* 

Some thinas are mim<r«ti., ^ ' All of us cun npplaud the ncedfe 

portant than others if there ,m ’ llcu dcmic judgments, and the d sup 

omput and “ash nn^ ^.n.! !!. C ‘, ,f . merrily nnd drift th« rf 

ambiguity than in the n'ntvn^u ls , Iess follow from letting those most alfa^ 
the criteria bv i abni,t Onctuntions in student demand* 

assigned ™ ch p " nt,cs nre ‘Wr own burdens or by trying lotto 

legitimizing different ureas of scholi r hl C m r g* ,, 1 l ycars encouraged. ^ 
ship and research ” cm ' wt nfr,,l 'd *« be uninterested 

To resort to the inronn r .1 s,K; b millions. Wc shall have to 1^ 

t0 lllu jnr 8 nn » f th c special efforts tu lw disinterested 


Dear Dr Rhodes Boyson, — ■ - " " " 1C J " renn ,,f lllc 

° Pen l6tter t0 the Under secretar y for higher education 

summing not enforced fasting 

ppt„ g ^c\7 a[ ?.^r^o„ a i JJ.!^ d “”*5fti«o™*. 5fl udc„, 


mennincfiil rmH hnlS? S U I d i S niore T^e truth, ns I see it v I , Jl w ftance.and 


may assist in a small way towards inore ^^W^nncaimns.” 
meaningful and helpful discussions -The truth, ns I see it, is that 
1 am the head of a department of iWvmThS resp ° nd ^ , u very respons- 
biochcnustry and have experience of I, S he ^ cmaads Government 
working both in a medical school aStd in ■ th . roi | 8 h the U — * * 

a large provincial university I hnve acadenucs in the senates c 
moreover, considerable exMrieiice of 165 arB “ ed fo,c<bly 01 :h 
overseas universities. I write to ton waa w ™ng to take too m 
simply as an individual and tor ihk E a * y ° w J]Qm had nor d 
reason l use my home address heir suitability for a nniv. 

I accept (hat for three mnin (loiv by the more usual i 

our universities will li avc to be si Ini do ! ,b,ers . ' vere brushed a 

as rapidly as posable Kthedrnnln ua *versities were being 
. the number of 18-year-okls inlhp rfpll , the| r respbnsibiHi 
decade; second. llre fSlhu thVnumte was willing 

,‘»f overseas rtudenhg * ,s "asonuble, 

economic stale of the ^imtry There is ; at al l on L , to a 8 ree H 
^ tendency in your speeches* and aim n°i U 5 ^ 0 6vcrt ^Kcr than 
■ sadly in tnc pronouncements of sorne n in 10 f® 1 tbe scen ® if 

problems by.gmtig Veht to sub ectiv# I!)..? ? a B , rt - al deal of d< 
thoughts abput Robbins. The. theme ^vt" l n verS ' ,lcs - 
qnp beam runs as follows _ some years ago, 
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tibly going to decline for the no 
years? If not, then we should p& 
the basis that wc are passing thremj 
unfortunate three years bur thaiwt 
expect an upturn. This is ten 
important, for on the first seen* 
does not matter very much if 
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siiuum try to retain all that is 
that it can be preserved for better 
We really look to you and 
colleagues for leadership to 
matter. 

On the assumption that youj 1 
ernment sees a bright future f« 
country I must draw your attend 
the role of die universities in 
damentnl . research. If we are 
careful the universities will lose 
best research staff and retain those 
are least likely to show initiative 

In summary, I accept the ne« £ 
slimming but .this cannot he - 1 
hastily if we are not to lose 
which is good. If you go on as a prei 
we are in real danger of ending up 

worthless institutions. May we i 
for a more helpful arid respon. 
dialogue with Government mlmsw 
the future? 

Yours sincerely, 
PROFESSOR PETER 
CAMPBELL 

1 Hillside Gardens, 

London, N.6. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Artists and designers as human beings 


Sir, - The unhappy article by Toni del 
Renzio ( THES , Mny 22) makes some 
rather alarming (albeit ancient!) claims 
for history of art and design/com- 
plementary studies staffs, and it would 
be surly if they went unchallenged. 

An argument is presented that it is 
only the HA/D&C staff on a course 
who offer any educational and intellec- 
tual component in art and design 
education. This common (if not vul- 
gar!) presumption by those who cannot 
know the nature of art or design - 
simply because they have not practised 
either - is faintly fatuous and rather 
offensive. To place the argument in 
perspective, it is comforting to know 
(hat it is the practitioners rather than 
the critics who make die products, in 
dimension and form as well as in 
intellectual property, that define and 
enrich the qualities of living for people. 
Time has not justified the continuing 
claim of the critic that he is as impor- 
tant as the practitioner; nor is it. 
perhaps, unite logical to assume that 
artists nnci designers are only con- 
cerned with practice. It lias been my 
delightful experience tilth artists and 
designers arc very like other human 
beings in many many ways. It must he 
fallacious for nnv one group to claim all 
the glory or failure in any aspect of a 
whole process. But it has to be said that 
over the last decade or so that the 
wished-for intellectual inquiries,, if 
they existed at all, were rarely related 
to any more than personal whim and 
fancy, let alone to the matter and 
activity of art, design, ideas or much 
substance at all. The argument against 
HA/D&C from studio staff is not 
merely n disinterested attack but is 
based on serious criticism itself! Dr 
Archer’s neat aphorism, that a design- 
er must be a jack of all trades and a 
master of one, has been threatened 

AUT’s resolve 

Sir, - For loo long wc have been used in 
London University to hearing how the 
Government’s cuts in expenditure on 
the universities and doom and gloom 
were inevitable. How nothing could be 
done about it, and how it all hnd been 

E redicted and prophesied, and if we 
ad only listened. ... It was therefore 
refreshing to read in your interview. 
(THES, May 29) with Professor Ran- 
dolph Quirk, the vice chancellor elect 
of the university, his forthright con- 
demnation of the Government’s cuts 
and his equally forthright rejection of 
the continuing attacks on London 
University by innuendo, rumour and 
leak. I sincerely hope that he will 
continue to say this, as the AUT has 
been doing, loud and dear in public, 
both in London and at the national 
level. Such statements are long over- 
due from the representatives of Bri- 
tain's largest university. 

However Professor Quirk should 
beware of interpreting the decisions of 
AUT council from the somewhat 
sparse and often inaccurate reports in 
the press. Anybody who was at the 

Newcastle engineers 

Sir, -Paul Flutter's article ( THES Mm 
22) about engineering courses in tht 
university andthe polytechnic at New- 
castle makes the inaccurate statement 
that ''traditionally four-year engineer- 
ing courses have been tne preserve ol 
polytechnics.” 

In fact, four-year integrated sand- 
wicn courses in engineering have been 
provided in the nine technological 
universities even longer than in the 
polytechnics. During 1979/ift), there i 
were 8,470 undergraduates on en- 
gineering sandwich courses in univer- 
sities ana 11,482 in polytechnics. 
Yours faithfully, 

J E FLOOD (professor) 

Uniyereitics Committee on Integrated 
Snndwich Courses Aston 

Fart-time pay " 

Sir, - 1 am quite bemused by the AUT’s 
calculation that a redundant lecturer 
might expect to earn £5,000 p.a. from 
teaching and consultancy. 

I have just been asked to teach a 
WEA course organized by the Uni- 
versity of Kent's school of continuing 
education. The course runs for ten 
weeks, two hours a week, for each of 
«?n erms ‘ For this * am 0 ff ered a fee of 
”SP or f 8 an hour, a figure which I am 
told makes the University of Kent the 
second highest payer in the country for 


continually and frequently bv (ho very 
absence of context and depth that del 
Renzio claims to be offered by his 
colleagues alone. The absurd notion 
that your average studio staff member 
is merely a horny-handed son of toil is 
belittling most of all to those who so 
presume. 

As del Renzio illustrated his article 
with arbitrary selection, let me be 
permitted to do likewise! (I am not 
pleading a general rule or law from a 
specific instance, I might ndd!) At a 
boasted symposium at ii university on 
chair design, the audience was in- 
formed by a historian that so-and-so 
was a great chair designer. Tlie admit- 
ted fact that his chairs could not be sat 
in with safety or comfort, (he fact that 
they were made in unsuitable materials 
and by an alien technology to those 
materials, and the fact that the 'desig- 
ner* lost nil his clients over his practis- 
ing life were regarded as tin cause to 
challenge Ills great ability! It was left to 
materials, andtlic fact (lint the “de- 
signer'’ lost all his clients over his 
jimctising life were regarded ns mi 
cause to challenge his great ability! (t 
was left to Mr Robin Day to state 
quietly and with great dignity that he 
believed that chairs were, minimally, 
for seating human beings in safely arid 
comfort. The sickness. Tor such it is, is 
that designers and artists approach 
their work from a real world while ton 
too many HA/D&C staff approach 
theirs from sonic unempirical dogmatic 
fashion. 

analogues and associations between 
their own practice and many oilier 
disciplines (they, too, must use (lie 
supermarket, the too and public trans- 
port systems!); that the very activities 
of art and design are educative and 
intellectual in themselves mid by de- 
finition; that the demand for an inde- 

May meeting of AUT council would 
have been left in no doubt about the 
fierce determination to defend the 
universities against (he vicious and 
damaging cuts proposed by the Gov- 
ernment and nor would they have been 
left in any doubt about the firm resolve 
of the AUT to fight by all means 
possible every attempt to make any 
member of the academic or academic- 
refeted staff of any university redun- 
dant. AUT council gave the executive 
clear instructions to draw up plans for 
industrial action should this prove 
necessary. The defeat of Ihe execu- 
tive’s proposals for the temporary 
diversion of some of the equipment 
grant to recurrent grant and the strin- 
gent freezing of posts wus yet another 
indication of AUT council's deter- 
mination to fight the cuts. To interpret 
this, as Professor Quirk's reported 
remarks would seem to imply, as a 
noble, self-sacrificial vote in favour of 
redundancies would be totally wrong. 
Yours sincerely, 

W. STEPHENSON. 

Chairman of the London Committee of 
The Association of University 
Teachers. 

Philosophy Books 

Sir, - 1 noticed in his review of Vincent 
Dcscombes' Modern French Philos- 
ophy ( THES . April 3) that Anthony 
Manser wrs sceptical about the likeli- 
hood of an English counterpart to the 
recent issue in France of Critique, 
devoted to Anglo-Saxon philosophy, 
appearing. May I take this chance of 
announcing (hat in fact wc shall be 
following Descombcs' book next year 
with just such a volume of French 
philosophers 'par eitx-mdmes’ (in Eng- 
lish of course), The now familiar 
names, and more, are represented, and 
the collection is being edited by Alan 
Montefiore. 

Yours faithfully. 

JONATHAN SINCLAIR-WILSON 
Cambridge U niversity Press 

isuch adult education work. 

Given that a rash of redundancies 
must inevitably depress the market 
position of all adult education lectur- 
ers, the AUTs notions of what a 
redundant lecturer might earn from 
part-time work are patently nbsurd: 
£1,000 p.a. might be a more reasonable 
estimate. Minimum compensation for 
breach of contract would, accordingly, 
need to be at least double the sums 
mentioned. 

Yours sincerely, ■ 

CHRISTOPHER A. "WHITES 

University of Kcnt 


pendent voice to assess art and design 
is not claimed for physics, say, or 
geology or medicine, simply because it 
is a false claim, devised by n group who 
take to themselves u natural integral 
part of a discipline and by separation 
try to preclude practitioners from par- 
ticipation. Such folly is similar to the 
notion of developing one side of the 
body into an_ imbalance, resulting in 
limps, myopia, uncon rdi nation and 

E ain. I am reminded of Roy Camp- 
ell'scommentsupon critics: 'They use 
the snaffle and the curb all right, but 
where's the bloody horse?’! Finally, 
valid judgment has to be made on 
results, not theories - und no one will 
deny that theory has some part to play, 
and more than anyone will claim with 
justification that he is the sole arbiter 
of theory or practice. 

Can there not be a truce? The battle 
lias been fought over for too long' mid 
ton arrogantly from both sides. Those 


staff. HA/D&t and studio, wlm are 
doing a fine job may be confident of 
survival. The lest has always ben in the 
learning by the students. Certainly a 
case may be made for science in lie as 
essential an ingredient in ilesign/educa- 
linn us history . for instance. No one 
single group has any claim to he the 
sole purveyor of intellectual or educa- 
tive repasts, any more than any one 
group limy deride with impunity the 
use of computational tuols. say. by 
claiming that a user can learn all he 
needs to know about computers after a 
fortnight's teaching! For good or ill. 
argument is Hie arena of die crass ami 
the intelligent nlike; and ! do so hope 
dial soon we will refuse In fed 
threatened by common sense. 

Yours sincerely, 

OILES TALBOT KELLY 
Tecsside Polytechnic. 

Sandwich students 

Sir. - John O’Leary's article (May 22) 
entitled "Chemical'’ engineers top 
graduate pay league' slates in the linui 
jiaragraph, “There was a complete 
absence of sandwich students in some 
subjects, such as biochemistry . . 

I would like to point out that the 
University of Surrey in 1980 produced 
37 Honours BSc graduates in bioche- 
mistry. 32 having taken a fom-yeai 
diick sandwich course spending the 
entire third year in an approved train- 
ing position. Of these 32 sandwich 
course graduates only one was believed 
unemployed at December 3 1 1980. The 
rest returned home (overseas stu- 
dents) continued their studies or found 
employment both in this country and 
overseas. Salary details for the 15 
graduates for whom we have informa- 
tion showed that the maximum starting 
salary was £5,200 and the average 
£4,640, well below the figures you 
quote for chemical engineers, statis- 
ticians and modern language gradu- 
ates! The Brunei survey of 200 firms 
which formed the basis of Mr O'Le- 
ary's article could not have included 
many/any firms in the biochemistry 


catchment area. We are not alone at 
Surrey University in running sandwich 
courses in biochemistry. Brunei them- 
selves run one, as do Bath, Chelsea nnd 
Salford, as well as many polytechnics. 
Yours sincerely, 

ANDREW M. SYMONS Pli.D: 
Department’ of Biochemistry, 
University of Surrey. 

Crown privilege . 

Sir, - 1 am ii postgraduate student nl 
London University. 1 am struck in- 
creasingly by the saps in library pur- 


chases of foreign (including Amricun) 
texts. The library docs the best it can; 
and I have no reason to think the i 
problem is unique 

In the present shortage of university 
library funds, un obvious expedient 
would be for the Government to 
extend Ihe Crown Library privilege to 
all university libraries. The univer- 
sities' right to receive one free copy of 
every book published in the UK would 
not appreciably increase publishers' 
costs but would release libraries’ funds 
for the wider purchase than at present 
of international texts. 

This simple expedient, involving no 
increase in public expenditure, would 
be a welcome gesture 

Yours faithfully, 

GEOFFREY THOMAS 
23 Bromwich Avenue, London N6. 


Languages and 
the polytechnics 

Sir, - Nothing could have been further 
from my mind than the idea that I was 
being “deliberately provocative by fail- 
ing to mention even once what goes on 
in language departments in 
polytechnics and other colleges of high 
education” in iny review of Eric 
Hawkins' book Modern Languages m 
the Curriculum (THES May 1); and 
while I agree with almost everything 
that Carol Sanders says, I think she has 
slightly misunderstood one sentence in 
my review. 

[ talked about universities for two 
reasons: Professor I lawkins had made 
specific and telling criticisms of them in 
his book; as someone who earns his 
bread and cheese by teaching in one, I 
thought it only right to concentrate on 
universities in my review. 

I nevertheless realize dint [ ought to 
have talked about jioly technics, and 
am indeed grateful in Dr. Gold for 
making the points he does. Had I 
thought of it at the time, I should have 
repented in my review the two sent- 
ences with which 1 concluded my 
Modern Language Association pres- 
idential address. Modern Languages as 
a University Discipline in J anuiiry 198(1: 
“Neither do I think dial universities 
should be afraid lu take the occasional 
leaf out of the polytechnics’ book in the 
way they combine language and society 
or link the general study of French or 
German as a language with a particular 
ci nicer n for French politics or German 
intellectual history. After all. there arc 
a number of j?olv(eclinics which have 
achieved considerable intellectual 
eminence by taking wlint they thought 
was best in the university tradition and 
incorporating it into their courses”. 

Like many university teachers, I 
greatly value the opportunity to co- 
operate with polytechnics, nnd hnvc 
indeed luund die linguistic standard 
reached in some of them higher than in 
one nr two universities. I am also most 
grateful to Miss Sunders for pointing 
out that good language (caching lakes 
place in some institutes ol higher 
education, and am sorry if I gave the 
impression that we don’t do our chores 
conscientiously. We do, and try not to 
limit our experimentation with new 
methods to people coming to univer- 
sity courses from the outside. When 
Miss Sanders says that ] "question 
whether advanced language teaching is 
really and activity For univeisiiy 
teachers?” There is an ambiguity about 
the "is'. 1 certainly think it ought to he 
(and thought I said so); but I recognize 
that, far a number of my colleagues, it 
has not always been in the past and may 
well not be even nowadays. 

I consequently welcome Ihe news of 
the creation of the Association for 
French Language Studies, and hope to 
be admitted as a member. 

Yours faithful ly, 

P. M. W. THODY 
University of Leeds. 

BEC diplomas | 

Sir, - The THES (May 8) contained ; 
both an article by the chairman of the 
Association of Polytechnic Teachers 
and a brief news report on that associa- 
tion’s proposals that there should be a 
new Higher Studies Diploma. 

The reasoning for the new proposal 
wns given as the "rapidly disappearing 
Higher National Diplomas"'. 

On bettail ol tnc Business mine a mm 
Council which validates ihe BEC High- 
er National Diplomas and Certificates 
which have replaced the former Joint 
Commit Ice Higher National Diplomas 
and Certificates ill Business Studies 
and in Public Administration, I nm 
very pleased to confirm the courses arc 
very Tar from disappearing. 

Both the number of centres offering 
these courses and the number of 
students increased in the year 1980-81 
(7,038 in 1 979-81) and 9,233 in 198U- 
81). Moreover wc are still receiving 
many requests for extensions u> the 
range of modules offered within tiio 
programmes and for new courses. 
Yours sincerely, 

JANET ELLIOTT 
Deputy Chief Officer, 

Business Education Council. 

Letters for publication should arrive 
by Tuesday morning. They should be 
as short as possible and written ott one 
side of the paper. The editor reserves 
the rtg/tt to cut or amend them if 
necessary. 


Union View 

Holding firm 
against the 
Scottish cuts 

With Government and monetarist axes 
poised to descend on schools, colleges 
and universities, it is vital that those 
concerned with maintaining our educa- 
tional system should form a united 
front ana avoid the kind of internecine 
strife depicted by Laurie Sapper of the 
A LIT u few weeks ugo. Sonic faint 
hearts justify their selfish actions by 
declaring that resistance is useless, but 
just how effective a coordinated action 
organized by the uniuns and profes- 
sional associations can he is to be seen 
in developments in the Scoitish college 
of education sector over the past year 
where wc have been fighting ' Ihe 
Government's proposals to close 
Hamilton and Callcndnr Park (Fal- 
kirk) colleges, and to merge the Ro- 
man Catholic College, Crniglockluirt, 
in Edinburgh with another institution 
in the east of Scotland. 

Initially the Government's position 
was undermined by ihe memory of the 
itowerfu) mid successful attacks made 
by George Younger. Secretary of 
Sinte, and Alex Fletcher, Minister for 
Education, on earlier and similar pro- 
posals made by the Labour Government 
in 1977. hut much ntoie important in 
forcing them to modify their position 
whs the united and widclv supported 
campaign that emerged. I'lte official 
nnd organized educational interests 
rallied to give their fullest support to 
the fight against closures. ALC'ES 
received the unanimous bucking of ail 
its branches for a united effort to 
defend the threatened colleges, and 
soon it had received the support of the 
STUC and educational, political and 
religious interests throughout Scot- 



As the campaign developed, several 
key issues emerged. The local action 
coriimitlccs stressed the concept uf an 
area community college, and MPsofall 
parties came to be very concerned 
about the threat to the' educational 
provision in Lanarkshire and the Cen- 
tral Region. Figures were produced to 
show that the proposals would actually 
email a loss over a period of Five years. 

Steadily the Scottish M Ps were being 
persuaded of the arguments being 
advanced, and this led to several 
notable victories. Perhaps the most 
dramatic was the defeat of the Govern- 
ment in the Scoitish Grand Committee 
in December 198ft. 

Under pressure, the ministers were 
forced to make important concessions. 
They agreed that in-service provision 
should be maintained in the affected 
areas and that these areas should not 
suffer any diminution in educational 
provision. They changed their basic 
stance on the closures and declared 
that they would transfer the staff, 
properties and assets of Hamilton and 
Calendar Park to other colleges, in 
effect to Jordnithil! in Glasgow and 
Moray House in Edinburgh respective- 

>y- 

In this new situation the Boards of 
Governors of Hamilton and Callendar 
Park agreed to talk with the .Scottish 
Office about the transfer procedures. 

Once again, therefore, it has been 
shown that the Government’s propos- 
als for reducing the college of educa- 
tion sector in Scotland can he consider- 
ably modified. It may well be that this 
sector touches some chord in Scottish 
society that sees the opportunities for 
teacher training as a traditional nnd 
hallowed path to social advance, but 
aliovc nil the whole situation' under- 
lines the importance of a united cam- 
paign being organized by the unions 
und professional associations. Such a 
campaign enables us to concentrate on 
the real task of exposing the weaknes- 
ses mid dangers implicit m the Govern- 
ment’s proposals for education instead 
of uur squabbling over the odd and 
diminishing scraps thrown to us from 
the authorities. 


Robin Lobban 


The author is chairman of the Associa- 
tion of Lecturers’ in College of Educa- 
tion in Scotland. 



